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"To the Right Honourable 


| JAMES 


EARL of ABBINGDoN, 


Lord Lieutenant 
p ..OE;THE 
County of OxrorD, Cc. 


< 


My Losp, ” 
. TF*Hrst Lives of Cornelius 
{ Nepos, which I now Pre- 
| ſent your Lordſhip 1n Engliſh, 
have had the. good Fortune to 
ſurvive in their Original ( the 
Latin) ſcyentcen hundred. years: 
And tho the Obſervation of the 
Excellent Lord Bacon be very 
Ingemious, That Time is like. a 


a 2 River, 
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River, which bears up the Stubble 
and ſuch light things, but lets the 
more weighty and ſubſtantial ſink, 
yet mult this be taken for a $1- 
nulitude, and as ſuch 1s only ap- 
plicable to the Abuſes which 
the Authority of precedent Ages, 
as well as other Humane Con- 
cerns, 1s and may. be ſubject to. 


For to ſuppoſe, that thoſe things 


which have paſt the Teſt of the 
wiſett and ſevereſt Ages, have at 
laſt nothing of intrinſic* value 
in themſelves, but owe*'the 
| long poſſeſſing of Fame to a Hit 
of Fortune, to the Humour or 
tame Obſequiouſneſs of a long 
Succeſlion of Adnurers, 1s fo 
bold an Attempt upon the Rea- 
ſon of Mankind, that he that 
makes 1t 'muft either have much 
of the God, or a great deal of 


the | ; 
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the Fool ; By invincible Argu- 
ment to demonſtrate the Mi- 
ſtakes of the Learned World in 
all its Stages, requires a Soul 
of a Divine Perſpicacity , clear 
from thoſe Incumbrances that 
have nuſguided the Profſpe&t of 
other Mortals. To oppoſe a 
ſingle capricious Opinion to the 
collected Force of fomany Men's 
Judgment, looks like the Hero 
in the Play, or the Knight-Errant 
in the Romance; who with two 
Legs and two Arms, Fights and 
Routs whole Millions. I do not 
(My Lord) Apologize for our 
Author, as if He need beg a 
Bleſſing from Antiquity,or want- 
cd the Teſtimonials of Precedent 
Ages to ſupport his Credit; had 
he been Written in this time He 
1s Tranſlated, there 15 worth e- 
a 3 nough 
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nough in Him to recommend . 


Him to all Lovers of Hiſtory. 
Cornelius Nepos Liv'd in an Age, 
that had the greateſt Taſte of 
Good Senſe of any poſſibly fince 
the Creation. Eloquence did not 
then confift in the gaudy Trim- 
ming of Metaphors, or the forc'd 
acuteneſs of a ſhort cut Period, 
but Good Senſe naturally and 
cleanly Expreſs'd, was the Lan- 
guage Azguſtus and his Court in- 
courag'd. Our Author cannot 1n- 
deed pretend to the Politeneſs of 


* Cicero,but yet He has nothing but 


what 1s Manly and Strong ; and 
if my weak Judgement informs 
me right, there runs through 
his Writings a Gentile Vein of 
ſpcaking unafftectedly, which de- 
clares Him a Man remov'd a- 
bove the Pedant or Plebeian. 
Here 
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Here it muſt be Confeſt, He is 
now and then rough in the 
Period, and negligent in the Ex- 
preſſion ; but the judicious 2zin- 
tilian allowsthis to be ſometimes 
2 Beauty; and 'tis the opinion of 
moſt Critics, that it there be any 
fault in 7ully himfelt, 'tis that He 
is too Set and Formal in his Stile. 
There are ſome Faces that are 
very exact in the Symmetry of 
their Parts, and the mixture of 
Colour, and yet they are not 
pleaſing; While on the other 
Hand, there are others in which 
Nature ſeems to have made a- 
grecable Miſtakes ; Eloquence 1s 
only the Beauty of Language. 
in which a too formal obſer- 
vance of Exaftneſs 1s diſguſttul, 
There 1s as much difference be- 
tween the Gentile practiſe of 

a 4 Rhe- 
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Rhetorick, and the heavy Regu- 
larity- chat arifcs purely from the 
attendance upon its Rules, as 
there is between the Gentile 
Addreſs of a Gentleman, and + 

che fulſome Compliment of a 
School- Maſter. Such 1s his Stile, 
that it ſeems to give Cornelius 
Nepos a pretence to the Patro- 
nage of your Lordſhip, whoſe 
Anceſtors haye reflected greater 
Honor upon Learning - and 
Learned Societies, than They 
could ever receive from them. 
"Tis 1n the Great Name of the 
Bartus , we meet the two great- 
.cſt Ornaments of Mankind con- 
joyn'd, Learning and Nobility ; 
and in that Generous Noble 
Blood, not only Honor , but 
Wiſedome are convey'd. The 
reaſon Petronius Arbiter g1Ves, 
why 
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why good Senſe and true Rea- 
ſon were in his Age in the de- 
cline, 1s, Becauſe every Man muſt 
fiſh with ſuch baits he thinks will 
zake, but fays the ſame Ingent- 
ous Author, We have loft the 
generous Palate ; Had your Lord- 
ſhip Liv'd in that time, there 
could have been no occaſion 
for this general Complaint. In 
your Lordſhip a Virgzl or a Ho- 
race might have found an Agrip- 
pa or Mxcenas, who did not on- 
ly receive the Compliments of 
thoſe Great Men, but under- 
ſtood their Worth. Our Au- 
thor has in ſhort drawn the 
Greateſt Heroes that Athens , 
Sparta, Thebes, Corinth, and even 
Afric it ſelf could boaſt, and 'ris 
co Him that Rome does owe 1ts 
Atticus. It often happens, that a 

Prince 
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Prince 1s better repreſented. by 
his Coyns, then by his Statues; 
fo without detracting trom the 
juſt praife of others, Nepos may 
potlibly give as lively an Idea of 
an Atlcibiades or Themiſtocles, as 
_ thofe who have drawn out their 
Deſcriptions to a greater length ; 
For as1n Mens Faces, fo in their 
Actions, there are certain pecu- 
har Airs that diſtinguiſh one 
from another; 1if you hit theſe, 
you give the Character as ef- 
fectually, as if your Canvaſs was 
as large as the Objcet, - and you 
took in every Hair. The deſign. 
of Hiſtory 1s to inſtruct by Ex- 
ample, and Correct the Infirmi- 
ties of Lite; to Trace out the 
Roads by which Great Men 
arriy'd at Farne, and the Rocks 
they have ſplit againſt. All the 
reward 
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reward We can pay to defunct 
Virtue,isa grateful Remembrance 
of it, and Vice 1s a Deteſtation to 
Poſterity. . Phocton's Beneficence 
will- be an Eternal Monument : 
Eumenes his unſhaken Loyalty 
to the Poſterity of his Prince 
will never be forgotten: And Al- 
cibiades his tender Paſlion to an 
ungratetul Country, wall laſt as 
long -as Senſe remains 1n the 
World. Such Examples may 
afford Your Lordſhip's leiſure 
Hours a Diveruſement, but can- 
not pretend to Direct. The Hi- 
ſtory of your own Family 1s a 
Treaſure of Greatneſs and Bra- 
very, which affords Ii.tances 
( of both Sexes ) tor every Vir- 
tuc and Daty of Life. And here 
we cannot enough Admire the 
mmutable Gallantry of Katha- 
rine 
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rine Dutcheſs of Suffolk, whole 
Zeal tothe Proteſtant Religion at 
leaſt cameup to the Example of 
the moſt Primitive Contfeſlors 
who ſupported all the Variety of 
Her numerous Afﬀflictions with 
the Meckneſs of Her own Sex, 
and the Courage of Ours: While 
every Country - prov d more 
Hoſpitable to that Admirable 
Lady than Her own ; and Fo- 
reign Nations: thought them- 
ſelves oblig'd to Reverence that 
Virtue which we could not 
Bear. Nor nced [I inſtance 1n 
thoſe Heroes of your Famuly, 
to whoſe Noble Atchievments 
the Great Henry of France was 
ſo highly obliged, and the Dutch 
owe fo great a part of their Lt- 
berty. Nor perhaps was the 
very attempt of Civilizing : Ire- 

land 
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land an undertaking of .leſs Gal- 
lantry and Spirit, fince *tis eaſter 
to Create then Reſtore. When 
at length the unhappineſs of an 
Headſtrong Nation recall'd them 
from Forreign to Domelſtick 


Wars, with how much Cou- 
rage, how much Loyalty did 


the Heroick Lindſey eſpouſe his 
Royal Maſters Intereſt! He de- 
ſpiſed both the Alluremencs and 
Forces of a Faction, then almoſt 
Irrefiſtable, and receiv'd the 
Aflaults of theRebellious Army, 
as unmoy'd as an Iſthmus does 
the ſhock of conteſting Waves. 
He oppos'd his Perſon to the 
moſt eminent Dangers in the 
Detence of oppreſs'd Majelty , 
and dyed like one that had a 
crue value: for, Life, and knew 
how adyantageouſly a few mi- 

nutes 
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nutes of Life were chang'd for 
an Immortality of Fame. 

To be Nobly Born is (My 
Lord) queſtionleſs one of the | 
greateſt lO ttipincdce kind 
Heaven beſtows; and Nature for 
ſeveral Ages ſeems to prepare 
and refine the Blood of a Fami- 
Iv, that She may at laſt work 
out and intreduce one Pertectly 
Great Man. That this 1s Your 
| Lordfhips Caſe we have reaſon 
to'belerve, in whom all the Vir- 
cues that are thriftily divided a- 
monegft others, are United. Well 
theh 'may C ornelius Nepos be 
Proud of Your Lordſhip's Name 
ro Lead up his Heroes, and pro- 
rect thoſe that were, while they 
Iv'd,thePatriots of ctheirCountry. 

Each Vircuc takes its propor- 
tion from the Exigences of _ 
all 
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and Place. He that ſtands upon 
the ſecure Shore, and undaunt- 
edly views the ungovern'd rage 
of the Ocean, does not. on this 
account, deſerve the Praiſe of a 
Valiane Man; but He 1s the 
Maſter. of true Courage, that 
all the time ſedately ftemms the 
Ship ; endeavors to be fate, yet 
fears not to meet Death 1m 1ts 
moſt dreadful ſhape. Among(t 
the polluted ſpawn of Pamphlets 
which have crawl'd about du- 
ring this Ferment of the Go- 
vernment, there have been a 
few who have compared it ito a 
Shiptofs'd.by dangerous Waves. 
Let.che deſign of thcefe Parable- 
Makers be what 1t will (as un 
moſt of them it has been bad 
cnough) yer the fimilicude ts to 
the purpoſe ; and Your Le 

1as 
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has had no ſmall ſhare in pre- 
ſcrving this leaky Veſlel from De- 
ſtraction. "Tis an obſervation 
too well known among Polti- 
clans, That the Virtue of a Prince 
may ſometimes turn to his De- 
ftraftion ; of which we have had 
a ſad Example in the Bleſſed 
Martyr Charles the Firſt, Who 
Suffer d, and Dyed for being Good; 
and the ſame Jews that atled that 
fad Tragedy, deſigned a ſecond up- 
01 the Son of his Eoyns and In- 
heritor of His Vertues; As if they 
were refolv'd by repeated Ex- 
periences, to revoke that Axiom 
of the Morahiſts, 7hat the Natu- 
ral effe of Benevolence and Good- 
neſs, even in this World, is a reci- 
procal Love and Felicity 5 and fo 
It 1s 1n all except the Fanatick, 
whom both the Father and 

Grand- 
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Grandfather of our Gracious 
Prince, aſſures Us, that no Bene- 
fit can oblige. And really the 
Fanatick 1s no more to be com- 
prehended within the general 
Rules of Reafon than the Brute ; 
. becauſe as this a&ts according 
to the inſtin&t of its Nature, 
which often carries 1t contrary 
o the principles of a Rational 
Creature, fo the Fanatick 15 mo- 
ved by the giddy Impulſe of 
Enthuſiaſm, which has abun- 
dance of more points then the 
Compaſs. Thus 1s that Monſter 
who ever ſince His Majeſties 
Happy, Happy Reſtoration, has 
endeayour'd to lay an open and 
eaſie way to the Deſtruction of 
the Government, by endeavour- 
ing by their unreaſonable Ca- 
lummies to make the chief Mint- 
ſters of It Contemptible to- che 

* People. 
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People. They have been indeed, 
hike cunning Artiſts, a long 
while heating and preparing the 
matter; and 1n.Scventy-eight, 
when they found the Bent and 
Byaſs of the People work'd into 
a Temper, then it was, that Corah 
ſhew'd Himſelt and pronounc'd, 
T hat the Prince and the Prieſt had 
conſpir'd together againſt our Li- 
berty. This carry'd on under ſpe- 
cious Pretences, put the People 
iato a fit of down right Mad- 
nels, and when the Zcalous A- 
larum was made on that fide of 
the imaginary point of the Com- 
paſs whence Popery was to 
come, the Fanatick had juſt 
planted his Colours on the con- 
crary part of our City. *Tis c- 
nough to confound a Man and 
make Him ( 1f poflible) to for- 
ſwear being in the ſame Claſs of 

Nature 
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Nature with theſe fort of Ani- 
mals, to conſider the unaccoun- 
table Whims in their Proceed- 
ings. All that dyed for Dr. Titus 
his Plot with their laſt breath 
aſſerting their Innocence were 
not believ'd, becauſe, Popery 
allow'd Diſpenſations for Lying, and 
could eaſily elude, not only the 
Difates of Chriſtianity but of 
Nature too; And now 1t comes to 
the Fanaticks turnto Hang, one 
would think on ſuch an occaſi- 
on they ſhould not only ſing 
Hopkins very heartily, but ſpeak 
true too; and yer all theſe un- 
fortunate Gentlemen that dy'd, 
having, 1n part at leaſt, acknow- 
ledg'd the matter of Fact for 
which they were Condemn'd , 
tho they ſeem to deny the Guilt 
of it, the Brethren matter it not; 
and yet could theſe beleive, that 

T2 a' Mad- 
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a Mad-man with a Fire-ball up- 
on a pole, ſet London into flames. 
My Lord, we had felt the 'diſ- 
mal cfics of this mixture of 
Villany and Madneſs, had not 
the moſt Wiſe Conduct of His 
MAFESTY (Aaſlifted by ſuch 
Loyal and Courageous: Hands 
as Your Lordſhips) deliver'd Us 
trom the Dreadful Precipice , 
which we ſaw and trembled ar. 
The Fable of the Viper, whuch 
the kind Country-man having 
warm'd into Life, ſtung its Be- 
nefactor, was by Antiquity 
thought ro expreſs Ingratitude 
in its higheſt Extent. The 
Faction outgoe this ; They hiſs 
at and wound a Prince, who is 
not only ſo far their Redeemer, 
as that He reſtor'd them to Lite 
when they were Dead in Law and 
Faftice , but ſhew'd F—_ 
£ 's 
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of. that Forbearance and Cle- 
mency, that He ſeem'd to deli- 
berate whither he had beſt re- 
venge their Inſolence, or fall 
Himſelf. Such extraordinary 
Goodneſs defcrv'd the Expence 
of all the Miracles Heaven could 
lay our for its Deliverance! 

We who are happy in hving 
near Your Lordſhip, fel. the 
warm Influence ; The ſame 
Plague of Republican Princip e, 
which had infected the Capital 
City of this Fortunate Ifland had 
gain'd too great a Party among 
the Ciuzens of this place. The 
very Men that eat Our Bread 
were keenly prepar'd to have in- 
vaded thoſe Sacred Seats which 
ſupport them, and have conti- 
nually reſcued both them and 
their Predeceſſors from Beggary. 
Afronts are not to be meaſur'd 


by 
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perior 18 a thing we may calmly 
| (tho with ſome grict ) ſubmit to; 


_ trod upon by an Inferior, who 
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by the real Loſs we undergo, 
but that uncaſineſs of Spirit they 


bring upon the Men that ſuffer 
them; To be flighted by a Su- 


to be neglected, contemn'd, and 


depends upon Us for his very 
Breath, 1s ſo infufferable Uſage 
that nothing but the Mecknelſs 
of a Primitive Conteflor could 
forgive it. And how have the 
Gownsmen deſerv'd this? Becauſe 
we ore Popijhly affefed, by Religi- 
ouſly obſerving the Oaths of Allegi- 
ance and Supremacy; becauſe we 
were Pentioners of France, and 
andermin'd the Fundamental Laws 
of the Nation, by afſerting one of 
the moſt Sacred Efjentials of the 
Government, the LINEAL SU C- 
CESSI ON, which could neither by 
the 
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the . Diſpenſation of a Pope or the 
Power of Parliament be alter d. 
Your Lordſhip (tho Perſonally 
Aﬀronted by this ingrateful ill; 
eerate Society ) durſt itemm this 
Torrent,which threatned an eaſie 
Run to all its Oppoſers; and 
poſlibly,that the very Brutcs that 
graze and fatten upon the Hall 
of Parnaſſus, have not made 


+ Food of Us its Inhabitants, is in 


no-ſmall meaſure due to Your 
Lord{hips Care. Which the In- 
genious Gentlemen cdncern'd 
in this Tranſlation (who did me 
the Honor to Commiſhon me, 
tho of all Mcn the moſt unfir, 
to recommend it to Your Lord- 
ſhips Patronage_) do gratetul- 
ly acknowledge; and it was 
not the vanity of having a 
Name prefix'd to two or three 
Leaves done into Engliſh that 

prompted 
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prompted them to joyn in- this 
ſmall concern, but the deſire 
they had to make a publick 
Reſentment of thoſe many Fa- 
vours Your Lordſhip has been 
pleaſed to beſtow upon this 
Our Sacred Learned Athens. 
And how having Executedmy 
Commiſſion: to the utmoſt "of 
my ſmall Abiliaes, I muſt not in 
good manners trouble Your 
Lordfhip any turther then tobeg 
leave to aflure You, that I am 
with all imaginable Reſpect, 


My LoRD, 


Tour Lordſbip's 
Obliged Humble Servant 


LEoPoLD WILLIAM FINCH. 


Y (ills o Author of la fe of- 


THE 
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"Here is. no part of Hu- 
man. Learning ſo uni- 
verſally Advantageous 

to Mankind, as Hiſtory. It ref- 

cues our Anceltors from Obl:- 
vion; Ir can Inſtruct and Delight - 
the Preſent and Future Ages. 

We are oblig'd by all the Laws 

of Natural Religion, to preſerve 

our Relations as long as poſhbly 
we can: Even then when their 

Lives are {carce worth the keep- 

ing, when Old Age has rcn- 

der'd them uſeleſs both in Pub- 

Iic and Private Capacities, by 

the nauſcous Methods of Phy- 


b lick, 
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ſick, we endeavour to keep them 
among us. And certainly our 
Piety ſhould not end at the 
Grave; but employ it ſelf in 
ſecuring all that remains of 
them. Urns and Pyramids can 
only preſerve their Aſhes ; which 
are, even to the moſt curious 
Obſerver, undiſtinguiſhable from 
thoſe of other Men. Pictures 
and Medals repreſent only their 
outward Lineaments; which are 
often not unlike in Fools and 
Wiſe-men. But Hiſtory gives 
an Account of their Nobler 
Parts ; their Wit, their Leaxt- 
ing, and their Virtue : And the 
Reader hath, what will be no 
incontiderable part of our Hap- 
pincfs in the other World, the 
Converſation of all the Great 
and Good Men of paſt Ages. 

And 
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And their Examples will prove 
co him far greater Incentives 
co Virtue than all the grave 
and ſcriouS@Preceprs of Philoſo- 
phers. They aſſume to them- 
ſelves the Boldneſs and Ma- 
jelty of a Legiſlacror, lay down 
rigid and ſevere Rules of Life, 
treat us with jejune and ab- 
ſtracted Notions, which few 
Perſons can underſtand”, much 
lefs deduce to practice: Bur the 
the force of Example 1s intell1- 
gible to the meane(t Capacities. 
We Read, and Admire; and, 
having nacurally an Icch after 
Glory, purſue the fame Me- 
thods our Forefathers ſo ſuc- 
ccſstully- proceeded 1n. 

But tho Hiſtory in General 
be ſo Pleaſant and Inſtructive, 
yet certainly Biography is more 

2 Emi- 
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Eminently ſo. The General 
Hiſtorian 1s wholly taken up in 
giving the Relations of Greac 
and Glorious Expl&s; of the 
Riſe and Fall of Empires and 
Great Men. You have Alexan- 
der at the Granic, and Ceſar in 
the Fields of Pharſalia : But an 
account of their daily Conver- 
ſation, of the Menage of their 
Eſtate, their Behaviour to their 
Friends and their Family, their 
Government of their own Paſſi- 
ons, 1s below the Dignity of the 
Subje& ; and if the Author 
ſhould. oblige us by an uſetul 
Digreſſion ( it may be, of more . 
real Advantage than the whole 
Series of the Hiſtory ) 1t would 
be calld by the Men of Art, 
an impertinent Excreſcence; and 
the whole Work be eſteem'd 

Mon- 
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Monſtrous, that in'one part fo 
ſwells beyond the lawful: pro- 
portion. As the poor Poet 1s 
Damn'd in Horace, that becauſe 
he had got a delicate Deſcrip- 
tion of the Rhine, was reſoly'd 
to inſert it into his Poem, tho 
wholly 1mpertinent to his De- 
ſign. 

Yet certainly the Hiſtory of 
theſe Actions, tho of a meaner 
nature, 1s infinitely ,more uſeful. 
The other, 'tis true, are more 
Heroical and llluſtrious,extreme- 
ly fic objects for our Admura- 
tion , but uſually unimitable. 
They do indeed raiſe our Atten- 
tion; but then they debauch 
our Reaſon : For, as the Sto- 
machs of thoſe who have 1 1nN- 
dulg'd themſelves in the uſe of 
Spirituous Liquors, can after- 
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wards admit of no wholeſom 
Diet :i.So,: atter- theſe Miracu- 
lous ;Accounts of Knights and 
Giants; all ſober. and ſound 
Senſe proves Nauſcous to us, 

In the General'Biſtory, we 
ſce the Hero at the Head of 
an Army:,; or in a Triumph; 
but by what Steps and Degrees 
he rais'd! Himſclt. co this Great- 
nels, we are unacquainted with; 
which; wauld yet more improve 
and delight the Reader. The 
Acquiſition of Glory, 1s like 
that of \ Money : The greatelt 
Art conſiſts in getting a Stock 
at firſt ;- which afterwards, if 
manag'd with an ordinary -Pru- 
dence, encreaſes prodigioully. 

- Biography 1s indeed of a [i- 
mited and conhn'd Nature ; 
lance 1t :rc{pe&ts only the Acti- 
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ons of particular Perſons, and 
1s not oblig'd to give the whole 
Proceſs of an Expedition. And 
therefore, ſince the Mithridatic 
War was, managd by Sy/la, 
Lucullus, and Pompey, ſucceflive- 
ly, an accurate Deſcription of. 
It 15.not to be expected from 
the Biographer. But then the 
General Hiſtorian 1s as imper- 
fect in the Lives of particular 
Perſons ; takes them only as 
they fall in his way, and can- 
not inſiſt Jong upon them, with- 
out tranſgrefſing the Laws of 
a Methodical Hiſtory. Burt the 
Biographer attends his Hero 
from the Cradle co the Throne: 
Shews him at firſt, it may be, 
mean and contempruble, deſpis'd 
and depreſs'd, till at laſt by Ver- 
tue and Induſtry he breaks thro 
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all Impediments, and in dſpite 
of Envy and Detra&tion, mounts 
Himſelf above his peeviſh Ene- 
mies. He accompanies him 1n 
his Retirements, gives his Car- 
riage to his Friend and Relati- 
ons, acquaints you with his Dt- 
verciſements, lays aſide the State 
and Grandeur. the Pomp and. 
Parade, draws the Scene, and 
ſhews you the Man Iumfſelf, di- 
veited of his Gaudy: or Formal 
Dreſs. And then, whereas the 
General Hiſtorian, like a falſe 
Courter, takes notice of him 
only 1n his Greatneſs ; and when 
he becomes unfit for Service 1n 
the Camp or the Senate ( as 
ſome 1ll Maſters do their worn- 
out Servants ) deſerts him ; Bio- 
graphy ſull waits upon him, tho 
diſcarded the Court ; and tells 
you 
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you with | what Courage ana 
200d Grace .he bears the At- 
fronts of his ungrateful Coun- 
 try-men, his Sickneſs, and Death 
ic ſelf, Which certainly ( unleſs 
you. read Hiſtory as Ladies do 
Romances) you would as wil- 
lingly be inform'd of, as his 
Gallantry in the hotteſt Engage- 
ment. '*Twere ecaſic to enlarge 
upon this ſubject, were I to 
write a Panegyric of Biography, 
and not the Life of a partt- 
cular Hiſtorian. 

Among Aurhors of this Na- 
ture, there 1s ſcarce any ſo con- 
iderable as C. Nepos ; who has 
had the good Fortune to pleaſe 
the moſt Judicious Critics of all 
Ages; bur'in this 1s ſtrangely 
unhappy, That having been fo 
induſtrious in Immortalizing 

other 
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other Men, and having wrote 
a particular Volume of the 
Lives of Hiſtorians, he himſclt 
has been almoſt forgotten, and 
we have very little left us con- 
cerning him. Nay, and to add to 
the Misfortune, even this very 
Treatiſe, of the Lives of Excel- 
lent Generals, which 1s the only 
one left us of his numerous 
Writings, hath by ſome very ill 
Judges been attributed. ro an 
obſcure perſon, one Amilius 
Probus, who liv'd in the Barba- 
rous Age of. Theodoſins. But of 
this below. 

He was born in Hoſtilia, a 
Village depending upon Verona; 
whereof Pliny, Antonine 1n his 
Itinerary, &c. make mention ; 
and 13 at this day ſubject to 
the Eccleliaftigal Juriſdiction of 
Vsrona. Verona lies near the Po; 
upon 
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upon which account Pliny calls 
our Author Pedi Accola: It 1s 
ſituated likewiſe in that part of 
Italy which the Romans ( for to 
us "tis otherwiſe ) call'd Italia 
Tranſpadana, that part of Italy 
which 1s on the other ſide the 
Po: So that Catullus, in his De- 
dication of his Excellent Poems 
to C. Nepos, might very juſtly 
call him an Italian. But becauſe 
the ſame Country was call'd 
Gallia Togata {or that part of 
Gall wherein Gowns, the Roman 
Habit, were worn, in oppol1- 
tion to Gallia Braccata, ſo nam'd- 
from the Garments of the Bar- 
barous Inhabitants) Auſontns, 
alluding to Catullus's foremen- . 
ton'd Epigram, tells his Paca- 
tus, Thar he had found a more 
Learn'd and Obliging Patron 
chan 
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than Gall farmilh'd Catullus with. 
But theſe two Poets may be 
ealily reconcil'd, conſidering that 
the ſame place was, with diffe- 
rent reſpe&s, reckon'd part both 
of Gall and Traly. Now, that 
Nepos was a Veroneſe, was the 
conſtant opinion of that City, 
where in the Senate-Houſe his 
Statue was erected among thoſe 
of the Illuſftrions Men born 
there. Elios Vinetus would 1n- 
deed perſwade us, that there 1s 
nothing of certainty when Ne- 
pos was born ; but beſides the 
conſtant Tradition of the City 
of Verona, and thar his Statue was 
plac'd among thoſe of the Ve- 
ronian Writers, ( which certainly 
would ſatisfie any man of a 
tolerable ingenuity ) we have 
the Authority of Leander, Alber- 
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tus, Paulus Merula, and of the 
Learn'd and Illuftrious Alexan- 
der Becellus, Chancellor of Pe- 
r0714» 

The Territories .of Verona en- 
Joy a delicate thin Air; the Soil 
as healchful, as well water'd, and 
ſupply'd with Fruits of all kinds, 
as moſt places*'in the World ; 
as 1f it were deſign'd by Nature 
for the Country of Great and 
Witty Men. Tis not impoſſible 
for a great Genius to proceed 
from an unhealthy and boggy 
Soil, where the Air as well as 
Water ſtagnates, and 1s cor- 
rupted : Bur 'uis very improbable 
there ſhould. Plutarch and Pin- 
dar were born in Bzotis, but not 
one eminent Writer more, as 
we hear of, Eraſmus came from 
Rotterdam ; and yet the greateſt 
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Juds of the laſt Age was pleas'd 
to ſay of Gretſer, 'Tis a Witty 
Man for a German. And it we 
conlider the dependance which 
our Souls have upon our Bo- 
dies, as to their operations, WE 
need not wonder, that thick and 
foggy Airs ſhould fo ſcldom be 
bleſs'd with extraordinary Men. 
'Tis certainly a mighty Advan- 
tage to be Born 1n a place emi- 
nent for Wit and Learning ; 
where great Examples daily ap- 
pear before us, and raiſe in us 
a generous Emulation to cqual 
or ſurpaſs them. Upon this ac- 
count 1t 15, that Cities have be- 
come famous for ſome parti- 
cular Exccllence ; and Wt, as 
ſome Herbs, 1t once rooted in 
a ground, cannot withour dith- 
culcy be got out. | Verona has 
indecd 
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ndecd produc'd as great Waits, 


and as Learn'd Men in all Fa- 
culcies, as any City perhaps in 
the World. Here were born 
the two Plinies, Macer the Bo- 
tanic Poet, YVitruvius the Archi- 
rect, and (in a later Age) that 
Prodigy of Wit and Learning 
Hieronymus Fracaſtorius, the beſt 
Phyfitian, Mathemartician, and 
Poet of his Age. 

As Nepos was Born 1n a Place 
famous tor polite Learning, fo 
likewiſe in an Age when Wir 
and Elegance of Stle were ad- 
vanc'd to their ucmoſt perfecti- 
on; in that Age which the Cri- 
tics call, The Golden Age of Elc- 
quence. There 1s no queſtion, 
but Funius the Rebel, M. Vale- 
rius the Dictator, Menenius 4 griÞ- 
pa, ſo tamous for Reconciling 
the 
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the Patricians and Plebeians, did 
make Orations to the People; 
tho not ſo fine ones as Hiſtori- 
_ ans aſcribe to them. They were 
certainly Men of incomparable 
Valour and of ſound Senſe; bur 
they had only a good unpoliſh d 
rough Eloquence, and with that 
aftain'd their Ends upon a People 
rude and 1lliterate ; and:wanted 
only a Grecian Education, to 
render *em the greateſt Wits i In 
their Age. But as the Roman 
Empire began to extend it felt 
into Greece, and Pcople admur'd 
the Oratory of that Nation, the 
Roman Language was daily rc-- 
fin'd. It at firſt became neat 
and clean, the Words and Phraſes 
proper and eafie,not florid, nnuuch 
icls ranting and fuſtian. Thus 15 
that winch is fo adinirable " 

the 
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the ancient Comedies, of which 
Plautus and Terence are the on- 
Iv now kft us; which as Scali- 
ger well obſerves, our misfor- 
tunes have endear'd to us; we 
admure them the more, becauſe 
we have none elſe left us to ad- 
mire. In the Eloquence of that 
Age, there was nothing affected, 
nothing of Paint and Daubing, 
but pure Natural Beauty, un- 
debauch'd, and preferable upon 
account of its Native ſimplicity 
to all the ſwelling Rhetoric of 
ſome after Ages. But at laſt the 
Roman ſtyle was Illuſtrated with 
Tropes and Figures; which, if 
Modeſtly made uſe of, are the 
real Ornaments of a ſtyle, butit 
us'd with Imprudence, become 
nauſcous, and more like the Say- 
ings of a Mad-man than an 

C Ora- 
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Orator. In this Golden Age, 
the Romans had rais'd themſelves 
to the utmoſt pitch, they had 
gone as far as Prudence would 
permit them 3 which when their 
immediate Succeſlors endea- 
vourd to ſurpaſs, they ſwell'd 
into Bombaſt, and their Wit was 
more like an Hydropic Tumor, 
than a Natural Plumpneſs. The 
Spaniards brought this diſeaſe of 
ſtyle into Ttaly; and Cicero in his 
Oration for Archios the Poet, ex- 
poſes the Barbarous and Greafie 
Wit of that Nation. And yet 
there are fome Men who com- 
pare and prefer Martial to Ca- 
tullus, between whom there 1s 
as widea difference, as betwixt 
the ſordid Drollery of a Buffoon 
and the Ingenious Raillery of a 
Gentleman. They have had a 

| greater 
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preater eſteem for the Heat of 
Lucan, than the. juſt Greatneſs 
of Virgil. But the beſt Judges 
rather pity theſe miſtaken Gen- 
tlemen, that diſpute with them. 

Now to be conſiderable in 
ſuch an Age as this, to be infi- 
nitely eſteem'd and Carefs'd by 
the greateſt Perſons 1in 1t; 1s an 
infallible Argument of the real 
Exccllence of an Author. When 
Cicero, Catullus, Atticus, Wc. ap- 
pear as Witnefles, it muſt needs 
be a: vile Ionoramus Jury that will 
not find the Bill. Catullus, the 
molt accurate and delicate Ept- 
grammatiſt that ever writ, dedi- 
cated his Poems to him. Cicero 
was his moſt intimate and bo- 
ſom Friend; there was a con- 
ſtant Intercourſe of Letters be- 
twixt them. Sueton. in his Lite 
C2 of 
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of Julius Ceſar takes notice of a 
Letter from Cicero to Nepos, and 
Lafantius quotes an Epiſtle of 
Nepos to Tully. Nay their Epi- 
ſtolary Commerce was ſo great, 
that Macrobius makes mention of 
the ſecond Book of Epiſtles from 
Tully to Nepos. His intimacy. 
with Atticus 1s evident from the 
Lite of Azticus, here annex'd to 
his Lives of Excellent Generals ; 
for Atticus himſelf was fo far 
from being one, that he never 
cngagd in the War either for 
Ceſar or Pompey, and yet had 
the good Fortune (which I be- 
leive very few of that Humour 
ever met with) to be Honour'd, 
_ eſteem'd, and unmoleſted thro 
the whole courſe of his Life. 
He left many Learned and 


Curious Works behind him , 
| which 
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which the injury of time hath 
depriv'd us of; and we haveon- 
ly juſt enough lett us to ſee the 
greatneſs of our loſs in the reſt. 
He was Author of a Book, which 
he call'd his Chronicle, wherein 
(in chree diſtinet Volumes) he 
gave an account of thoſe three 
great Intervals of time, wluch 
Hiſtorians 'fo much talk of , 
The Obſcure and Uncertain, 
the Fabulous, and the Hiſto- 
rical Ages of the World. As 
to the firſt and ſecond, 7 ertullian 
informs us, that Nepos afhrms, 
there neyer was any Saturn 
but what was a Man; and Ay- 
ſonius tells his Pupil the Empe- 
ror, that he ſent him 7itianus's 
Fables, and Nepos's Chronicles, 
which were not much unlike 
'm; and Catullus mn his Preface 

+ to 
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to his Poems, tells us, that Ne- 
pos did One Aivum tribus explicare 
chartis. 

Beſides this great Work, he 
writ the Lives of Illaſtrious Men, 
of which twenty-two, which re- 
ſpect the Grecians and Barbari- 
ans, arc tranſmitted to us; and 
likewiſe he Lives of the Roman 
Hero's (as 1s evident from his 
Life of Hannibal!) and the Roman 
Kings. But what thro the Inva- 
ſion of -Forreign Nations, and 
the Ignorance and careleſsnefs 
. of Superſtitious Monks, who let 
them ly and rot unobſery'd in 
their Libraries, we have only 
their Titles from other Authors, 
which had the good fortune to 


1 


furyive. Amilius Probus hath by 


ſome Critics bin ſuppos'd to be 
the Author of the Lives of For- 
pe reign 
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reign Generals; Burt 'tis a palpa- 
ble miſtake occafion'd by an E- 
pigram- prefix'd to ſome antient 
Manuſcripts of this Author , 
wherein Probus commands his 
Book, if the Emperor Theodoſrus 
enquire after the Author, to tell 
Him 1t 1s one Probus. Burt then it 
follows, Corpore in hoc manus eſt 
Genetricis Avique Meique,viz. that 
his own hand, his Mothers, and 
Grandfathers were concern'd in 
the work. Whence 'tis clear be- 
yond contradiction, that this Pro- 
bas was only a Tranſcriber. Be- 
ſides, can Robortellus who writ a * 
Treatiſe of the Art of Criticiſm,or 
any Man of common Learning 
and Senſe, perſwade himſelf, that 
this wretched Poet could be the 
Author of this moſt delicate and 
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Judicious peice of Hiſtory. But 
from the cleanneſs and terſneſs of 
Expreſſion may undemably be 
evinc'd, that the Author of this 
Book liv'd in the Age of Julius 
and Auguſtus; and beſides all this 
there are forty places in the Lives 
themſelves that prove Nepos was 
their Author, and liv'd in che 
Age aforeſaid, for which it you 
pleaſe conſult Lambin. 

But Nepos hath not bin more 
abus'd by aſcribing his Works to 
other Men, than in making hum 
the Author of ſome peices wholy 
Unworthy of lum. Thus the 
Book of Illuſtrious Men, which 
uſually was ſaid tobe Pliny's,bucis 
really Azrelius Vifor's, ſome Critics 
Father upon our Author, and 
the Tranſlation of Dares the Phry- 
gian.is ſaid to be his: But the ve- 
ry 
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ry ſtyle it ſelf is ſufficient to con« 
vince any Judicious Reader. Ne- 
pos, 1n the Judgement of ſome 
Men liv'd after the Nativity of 
our Lord, but 1t you conſider 
how Celebrated he was for his 
Learning in the days of Catullus, 
Cicero and Atticus, you will find 
no great reaſon to ſubſcribe to 
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Overcomes the Perſzans at Marathon 
Dies m Priſon 


Overcomes the Perſians at Salamis 

Bani ſh'd 

Dies , 

Baniſh'd by 0ftraciſm 

With Pauſatigs overthrows and kills 
ths 


ardons 


Conſpires againſt Greece 
Is ſtary d 


Overcomes the Perſians in f Naval 
Fighr 
$ baniſh'd by Oftraci/m 
{ Overcomes the Perſians by Sea and 
Land / 0 
Dies " i36 
'Beſeiges Athens 
Taxes it 
Es baniſh'd 
Recall'd 
Dies 


Commander of the Athenians 
Overcomes the thirty Tyrants 

Dies / 

Ovyercomes the >” 8 atCnidus 
Fortifies the Pirgcum 


His flight and Preparation for War 
againſt Dionyſius 
He dies 


General of the Athenians 
Obtains the ViRory at Corinth and 
lays down his Command 


General of the Athenians | 
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Chabrias 
Timotheus 
Datames 


Epaminondas 


Pehopidas 
A [geſulaus 
Eumenes 


Phecion 
Timoleon 


Hamilcar 
Hannibal 
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T. P. Atticus Livd 


&, Nepos 


Overcomes the Lacedemonitns 
Is kill'd by Fraud 


General of the .Athenian:s 


- Liv*d about 


Made Commander of the Thebans 

Overcomes the Lacedemonjans at 
LeuAtra 

Beſeiges Sparta 

Dies in the Batrel at Mantines 


Taken Captive 
Recover” 


Makes War in Afia | 
Againſt the Perſians in Egypt, where 


- he'dies, His Age eighty four, His | 


Reign forty-one 


| 
Is made Tutor to Alexander: Children * 
His War againſt Antigonus 
Is caken and ſlain 


Put*s to flight Clitarchus the Tyrant 


Delivers from ſlavery Corwth and Sy - 
raenſe ; 

Overcomes the (orinthians 

Þ ics 

Governor of Sicily for the Carth ags- 
nans 

Paſſes the Alps 

Gains the ViQory at C arne 

Is ayerthrown by Scipzo 

Flies to .Antiochus 

Dies, His Age fixty-three | 

Conſul 

Cenſor 

Dies 


Liy'd 
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A Catalogue of the Lives, 
with the Names of the 
ſeveral Gentlemen by 
whom they are Done 1n- 
to Engliſh, p 


Alltades. Mr. Tulle. 
Themi#tocles. Mr. Gardiner. 
Ariſtdes. Mr. Mitchell. 
Paufanias. Mr. Hoy. 
Cimon. Mr. Creed. 
Lyſander. Mr. Kirchewvall. 
Alcibiades. Mr. Peers. 
Conon. Mr. Fenefer. 
Dion. Mr. Clark. 
Tphicrates. Mr. Allam. 
Chabrias. Mr. Kennett. 
Timothews, The Honourable Mr. Booth. 
Datames. Mr. Edwards. 
Epaminondas. Mr. Lane. 
Pelopidas. Mr. Creech. 
Ageſilazs. Mr. Scott. 
Emumenes. Mr. Ch. Alleftree, 
Phocion. | Mr. Todd. 
Timoleon. Mr. Cary. 
Hamilcar. Mr. Brideok, 
Hamnibal., The Honourable Mr. Finch. 
Cato. Mr. Robinſon 
P. Atticus. | Mr. Morgan. 
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Do not doubt ( my Atticus) but a 
[| great many will cenſure this way 

of Writing, not only as frivolous, 
. - but 'unworthy the Perſons of Ex- 
cellent Men, when they ſball read theſe 
little Memoirres related of them; As 
who was the Maſter that taught Epa- 
minondas Muſick; and that it was 
reckon'd amongſt bis cheif Accompliſh- 
ments, that He had an handſome way of 
Dancing, and ſung shilfully to the Flute. 
But this 1s the opinion only of thoſe who 
being ignorant of the Grecian Learn- 
eng, think nothing right but what ſiri= 
ly quadrates with their own Manners 
but if theſe would but once Learn, that 
things Decent and Uncomely de not ap- 
pear with the ſame Aſpett of mm 

an 
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and Turpitude to all Perſons, but that 
every-thing ought to be meaſur d by the 
Inſtitutions f our Anceſtors; it will 
ſuppreſs their admiration, that in Cele- 
brating the Vertues of the Grecians we 
have followed their Cuſtoms ; for it was 
not objetted as a Scandal to Cimon,who 
was one of the Greateſt of pp Dn a- 
mong [t the Athenians, that he Married 
his half Siſter which his Father had by 
a former Lady ; finceit was a familiar 
uſage, that obtein'd among ſt the reſt of 
the Citizens, tho tt breakes in upon our 
ways of Living, andis counted Irreligi- 
on. It was a thing highly applaudedin 
Greece, that young Lads were Cata- 
mites, and had many Rivals in that un- 
natural pleaſure ; and at Lacedzmon 
there was not a Widow, tho of the Nobleſt 
Extratlion, but would att her part in a 
Comedy, and take Money fort; In the 
ſame Greece, likewiſe it was matter of 
ſmgular Triumph, to -be proclaim'd a 
Conqueror in the Oly mpick Games ; and 
yet to come forth upon the Stage, and 
be a ſpeftacle of diverſion to the People, 
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was not look'd upon by that Nation as 
any ways opprobrious ; all which things 
notwithſtanding kindle our Averſion , 
as being partly downright Infamous , 
and partly below the Dignity of our 
Charatters, and very far from being 
ſeemly or becoming ; on the contrary, a 
great many attions carry with us the 
2mpreſſion of Decorum, which are 
thought very lewd by them; As for in- 
ſtance, what Roman bluſheth to lead 
his Wife to an Entertainment > And 
what Mother of a Family will not reſide 
?n the moſt frequented part of her houſe, 
and contribute her ſhare of Conver ſa- 
tion at a Publick Feaſt? And yet 'tis 
much otherwiſe prattis'd in Greece, for 
there they never come to any jolly 4ſ- 
ſianation, unleſs invited by their near 
Relations ; and are never ſeen but in the 
moſt inward Apartments, which they 
call from thence ( Gynaconitis) the 
Chamber of the Women 5 and no one's 
approaches were permitted thither, but 
of thoſe, who gaird acceſs by the privi- 
ledge, either of Blood or Afﬀunity ; _ 

tne 
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the bulk of the Volume will not let me 
run through any more Examples of this 
kind ; and Expedition calls upon me to 
grve the laſt hand to thoſe things which 
1 have begun ; therefore we will came 
cloſe to the purpoſe, and in this Book 
draw to your view the Lives of theſe 
Illuſtrious Commanders. , 
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Done into Engliſh by Mr.Tullie, M.A. of 
Lueen's College, Oxon. and 
Sub-Dean of York. 


HEN MAfiltiades, the Son 
\\ of Cimon, an Athenian, had 
got himſelf a great and 11- 


luſtrious Name, as well for 

his own native modeſty, as by the 
ancient and renown'd Family whence 
he was deſcended ; and was now arriv d 
at thoſe years which were ſufficient to 
confirm his Fellow-Citizens in the bigh | | | 
opinion they always had of him : Ir 41 
happend, that the Athenians were upon 
a new project of Conquering and trans- 
A planting 


2 


The Thracian 
(berſoneſe, or 
Tenimſula. 
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planting Colonies to the Cherſoneſe. And 
ſince the deſign was generally applauded, 
ſeveral being come in Volunteers to offer 
their ſervice in the Expedition, it was 
thought fit to depute ſome of them to go 
to Delphos, and there conſult the Oracle of 
Apollo about the choice of a General, 
For at that time the Thracians were 
Maſters of thoſe Countries, who were 
not to be diſpoſlelsd but by force of 
Arms. When they were arriv'd at Det- 
phos, and had addreſs'd themſelves to the 
Oracle, the Anſwer it return'd was 

ſitive and expreſs in the choice of  Mil- 
tiades , whom if they would elect, they 
ſhould be ſucceſsful in their Undertaking. 
Miltiades confirm'd in his Command by 
ſo great an Authority, ſets Sail for the 
Cherſoneſe, with a ſele&t Band of men ; 
and touching upon Lemmos in his Road, 
would willingly have reduc'd the Inha- 
birants of that Iſland under the Domi- 
nion of the Athenians, requiring them 
immediately to ſurrender themſelves. But 
they laugh'd at the demand, and re- 
ply'd, That yes they would, when he ſhould 
Sail from home to Lemnos with a Nor- 
therly Wind ; which is contrary to them 
who come from Athens to thoſe Coaſts. 
But Mitiadess Aﬀair would not admit 
of delay, and therefore without any 
farther 
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farther attempt, he ſteer'd his courſe di- 
rectly for the Cherſoneſe, where he ſafely 
arrived. And having, in a ſhort time, 
defeated the Forces of thoſe Barbarians, 
and made himſelf Maſter of the Cher- 
ſoneſe, he fortified the moſt convenient 
places of ic with Caſtles and Citadels, 
and planted all the Country with his own 
Soldiers, whom he enrich'd with the 
booty of frequent Excurlions. Nor had 
Fortune a greater ſhare in the ſucceſs of 
this Expedition then his own prudence. 
For having routed the Enemy's Forces 
by the Valour of his own, he manag'd the 
whole concern of the Victory with the 
greateſt . Equity imaginable ; and made 
the Cherſoneſe the place of his Reſidence. 
For he atted as King amongſt them, tho 
he had not the Title; and yet ow'd not his 
Power ſo much to the Abſoluteneſs of his 
Command as to the Juftice of his Actions. 
For notwithſtanding the greatneſs of 
his Fortune, he was ready to do any acts 
of kindneſs for his Country-men the 
Athenians. By which means he eſtabliſh'd 
his Authority not only in the Hearts 
and Aﬀections of the Athenians who 
gave it him, butof thoſe alſo over whom 
he was to exerciſe it tao. And having 
thus ſetled the Government of his late 
Conqueſt, he comes back to Lemnos, 
A 2 and 
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and ( by virtue of his former Compact 


with the Inhabitants ) demands the Sur- 
rendry of their City into his hands: 
For they had promis'd to yeild themſekves 
up to him when he ſhould Sail from Home 
to Lemnos by a North Wind ; which was 
now perform'd from his Habitation in the 
Cherſoneſe. The Carians who then inha- 
bired the Ifland, tho they little expeted 
ſich a demand of the performance of a 
jocular promiſe, yet were forc'd to comply 
and quit the Ifland; not ſo much out of 
the ſenſe of any obligation they conceiv'd 
themſelves to lie under, as of the power 
and great ſucceſs of theEnemy whom they 
were to encounter. Nor was he leſs ha 
in reducing thoſe other I{lands, calPd Cy- 
clades, under the Athenian Dominion. 
In thoſe days Darius, the Perſian King, 
reſolving upon a War with the Scythi- 
ans , built a Bridge upon the Danube, 
for the paſſing over of his Army, and 
gave the chief Command of it, and 
of their reſpective Cities, to the Forces 
which he had rais'd in Tonia and </folis, 
For he went upon this ground, that it 
would be the beſt Expedient to keep the 
Greeks who inhabited Aſia, in ſubjeftion 
during the War, to entruſt their Friends and 
Country-men with the Command of his 
Towns, who conld expet no Quarter if 
he 
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be chanc'd to be defeated. Amongſt the 
reſt of theſe Governors was Miltiades ; 
who, when he had continual news 
brought him of the ll ſucceſs of the 
Perſian Arms againſt the Scythians, ex- 
horted the Commanders of the Bridge, 
Not to baulk ſo fair an opportunity of free- 
ing Greece from the Periian Toke , alledg- 
ing, That if Darius and his Forces Were 
but defeated now, not only all Europe 
would be free from the apprehenſtons of 
his Arms for the future, but that the poor 
Greeks likewiſe who inbabited Aſia 
would be reſcued from the ſlawery they 
underwent, and the dangers they were ex- 
p0s'd to from their Cy Maſters ; and 
that if the Bridge were but demoliſh'd, 
the Deſign muſt of neceſſity take effett, 
and the Perſians periſh either by the 
Sword or Famine in a few days. When ſe- 
veral of the Company had join'd with, 
and ſeconded Miltiades, Heſtizus Mileſius 
crav'd leave to diſſent from them, obje&t- 
ing, That tho it might be expedient for the 
you of the People to be freed from 
their ſubjettion to Darius, yet it could by 
no means be ſo to them, who bore Com- 
mand under Him : That their power and 
interefF was imbark'd in the ſame bottom 
with Darius's Empire ; which if once 
overthrown , their Employs muſt expire 
A} wit 
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with it, and they ſuffer by the hands of 
their own Fellow*Citizens. And there- 
fore, thas he was ſo far from concurring 
with them, that for his part he thought 
:t highly their intereſt that the Perſian Em- 
pire ſhould be upheld and eſt abliſ\d. When 
Miltiades underſtood by the ſenſe of the 
Company, that the point would be car- 
ry'd againſt him, and eaſily imagining, 
that of ſo many who were privy to the 
Conſult, ſome would certainly come in 
and inform the King of the Plor, He 
thought it his ſafeſt way to leave the 
Cherſoneſe, and return to Athens. And 
tho indeed the majority of the Cabal 
thought not fit then to concur with 
him inthe Deſign, yet was it a generous 
propoſal in him, in that he rather con- 
ſulted the Liberty of his Country than 
his own private Intereſt... | 
Darius, after his return from Europe into 
Aſia, being advis'd by his Council to try 
it he could reduce Greece under his Domi- 
nions, fitted out a Fleet of Fifty Sail of 
Ships in order to that deſign ; whereof 
he made Datis and Artaphernes Admi- 
rals, and gave them the Command of 
200000" Foot, and 10000 Horſe; al- 
ledging the affront that the Athenians 
had put upon him in affiſting the Joniars 


in the taking of Sardrs, and putting the 


Gar- 
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Garriſon to the Sword, as the ground and 
occaſion of the War againſt them. The 
Perſians landing at Eubza, immediately 
made themſelves Maſters of Ererria, and 
ſent the Inhabitants of the Country into 
Aſia to Dariws. From thence they march- 
ed as far as Attica, into the Fields of 
Marathon, which is but about ten miles 
from the Town. - 'The Athenians, tho 
they were in a great conſternation at 
the near approaches of ſo powerful an 
Enemy, yet ſolicited they none- but the 
Lacedemontans for their Aſſiſtance ; to 
whom they diſpatch'd Philippus ( one 
of thoſe Couriers whom they call'd 
* Hemerodromi ) to acquaint them what 
urgent occaſions they had for their ſpeedy 
Relief. In the mean time they choſe ten 
Great Officers to command the Army, 
whereof Miltiades was one ; amongſt 
whom it was hotly debated, Whether it 
were more adviſable for them to rely upon the 
ſtrength of the. Town, or to march out and 
fght the Enemy. Miltiades prels'd them 
with greater carneſtneſs then any of the 
reſt, to pitch their Tents as ſoon as poſſi- 
. bly they could ; for that by this means the 
Citizens would be excited to beharve them- 
ſelves more bravely, when they ſaw how 

bighly their Valour was rely'd upon ; 
the Enemy s Advances would be retarded, 
A 4 when 
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when they ſhould obſerve with what a ſmal# 
handful of men they reſold to fight thens 
There were none who actually afliſted 
the Athenians 1n this junture but the 
Plateans, who ſent them a thouſand 
men, which made them completely ten 
thouſand ſtrong ; a ſmall number, but fr'd 
with a wonderful defire to be in Action. 
Atiltiades, by this Counſel of his, became 
more con{iderable then his Collegues; for 
*rwas upon the great Authority his Advice 
had amongſt them, that the Athenians 
march'd their Forces out of the Town, 
where they encamp'd conveniently, and 
the next day after, at the foot of an Hill, 
Join'd Battel with all the Courage imagi- 
nable, and the advantage of a new ſtrata- 
gem, on their {ide : For they. had block*d 
up the paſſages with Trees in ſeveral 
> they to the intent, that they might 
both be ſhelter'd by the [tops of the 
Mountains, and that the "Trees in the 
way might hinder the Enemies Horſe 

from breaking in upon them. . Datis, 

tho he ſaw that the Athenians had ma- 

nifeſtly the advantage of the place, yet 

relying upon the vaſt odds he had in 

the number, and conſidering alſo, that 

the Spartan Auxiliaries were not yet ar- 

riv'd, reſoly'd to engage them ; and ac- 


 cordingly led up an hundred thouſand of 


his 
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his Infantry, and ten thouſand Horſe, 


with which he gave them Barrel ; where- 
in the Valour of the Athenians lo far 
exceeded that of their Enemies, thar 
they defeated ten times the number of 
their own Forces ; and ſo affrighted the 
Perſians, that they never offer'd to make 
towards their Camp again, but fled to 
their Veſſels. Than which Fight never 
certainly was any thing more Ulluſtrj- 
ouſly great and glorious : For never 
did ſo ſmall an handful of men con- 


quer ſo numerous and powerful an Army. 


And here it may not be improper to 
remarque, what Afiltiades had for the 
Reward of fo great an Action ; whereby 
we may perceive, how the ſame 'Humour 
and Genius runs thro all Bodies Politic, 
For as the Marks of Honour which the 


' Romans formerly fix'd upon the-braveſt 


Men, were very rare and inconſidera- 
ble, and for: that reaſon more f1gnally 
honourable ; tho now indeed they are 
rown common and extravagant : So we 
End it was anciently amonglt the Arheni- 
ans ; for this great Avilriades, to whom all 
Greece as well as Athens ow'd their ſafety, 
had only this Honour done him, that 
when the Fight at Marathon was prune 
in the Gallery calld * Pxcile, he was 
drawn the firſt of all the ten Commanders, 
exhort- 


* To An 
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the variety of 
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exhorting his Soldiers, and giving Bat* 
tel to the Enewy. And yet the ſame 
People, after they. had enlarg'd their 
Territories, and became once corrupted 
with the Bribery of their Magiſtrates, 
decreed no leſs then three handed Sta- 
tues to the Honour of Demetrius Pha- 
lereus. Aﬀter this Engagement at Ma- 
rathon, the Athenians made him Admi- 
ral of a Fleet of Seventy Sail of Ships, 
to make War upon thoſe Iflands which 
had affiſted .the Barbarians. Several 
whereof ſubmitted without reſiſtance, 
and ſome he took by aflault. Amongſt 
the reſt that held out was the Iſland 
Parus, a rich and arrogant People, 
whom when he couldby no means per- 
ſwade to a Surrendry , he landed his 
men, made his Works about the City, 
and depriv'd them of all ſupplies; and 
had by the help of Sconces gradually 
made his approches fo near to the Walls, 
that he was juſt upon the point of carry- 
ing the Town, when there happen'd, I 
know not how, a Grove of 'T rees to be 
fired a far off in the Continent in the 
night time ; which as' ſoon as it was-per- 
cery'd by the Burgers and the Beliegers, 
they both imagin'd that_ it was ſome 
Sign which was given by the Scouts 
to the Perſian Fleet : whereupon the Be- 
fieg'd 
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fieg'd became leſs inclin'd to a Surren- 
dry; and Mitiades fearing a ſudden 
onſet from the Royal Navy, fet fire to 
his Works, and return'd to Athens only 
with the full number of Ships they had at 
hrſt given him the Command of. Whi 

ſo enrag'd the Athenians, that they 
1mpeach'd him of Treaſon againſt the 
State, Thar when he might have took 
Parus, he was Brib'd from proſecuting 
the Deſign by the King of Perſia. He 
was at this time laid up of the Wounds 
which he had received in the Siege, 
and therefore becauſe he was not in a 


capacity .o@anfwering for himſelf, his 


Brother T:/agoras appear'd fot him. When 
the whole Evidence was giv'n in againft 
him, the Crime was not found: Capital, 
_ but he was fin'd however fifty Talents ; 
which was as much as was expended in 
Equipping the whole Fleet. And being 
non-folvent, was caſt into Priſon, where 
he died. Burt tho the buſineſs of Parus 
was the pretext, yet was it not the real 
cauſe of his proſecution : for the Arhe- 
nians, who ſtill retain'd the Tyranny 
of Piſaſtratus ( which had raged but a 
few years before ) freſh in ther memo- 
ries, were extreme- apprehenſive of the 
growing power of any Fellaw-Citizen. 
And they imagin'd, that Ailriades, _ 
a 
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had born ſo great Offices and Com- 
mands, would not afterwards be eafily 
content to move in a narrower and pri- 
vate Sphere ; and that ſince he had been 
us'd to Rule, the force of meer Cuſtom 
Id incline him to aſpire after it-ſtill. 
r all the while he dwelt in the Cher- 
ſoneſe he had the Government wholly 
in his own hands, and was ſtiled a Ty- 
rant,but Govern'd according to Law : "'M 
he ow'd not his power to the hands of Vi- 
olence, bur to the good Will of his Sub- 
jets, which he maintain'd by his own 
gentleneſs and moderation. Now they 
who had the ſupreme Governmnent in any 
Commonwealth during Life, which for- 
merly enjoy'd the liberty of EleCting, 
were call'd Tyrants. But Miltiades was 
2 perſon of great Humanity , and fo 
excecdingly affable and obliging, that 
the meine of his Subjects had free and 
ealie Acceſs to him. A mighty deference 
was paid him every where. His Name 
grew great and venerable ; and he had 
the charater of an incomparable Soldier. 
And upon theſe motives the People 
thought it morc ſecure to take him out 
of the way ( tho he deſerv'd it not) then 
to live under the continual apprehenſi- 
ons of danger from ſo great. a Man. 
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Done into Engliſh by Mr. Gardiner 
L. L. B. and Fellow of All- 
Souls Coll. Oxon. 


The Vices which debauch'd 
the beginning of his Youth 


were reform'd by many eminent Ver- 


HEMISTOCLES, the Son 
of Neocles, was an Atheman. 


tues which appear'd in his more ma- | 


ture Age ; ſo that he was excell'd by 
none, and there were but few who 
might be thought his Equals. But to 
trace him from his Cradle. His Father 
Neocles was a Gentleman, who — 

a Ci- 
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Authors differ 


concerning The- 
miffocles's Mo- 
ther, both as to 
her Name and 


Country. 
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a Citizen of Acarnania, of whom Them-' 
focles was born. His profuſe and diflolute 
lite when he was young, with the neglect 
of his Eſtate and worldly concerns, were 
ſo diſpleafing to his Parents,that they dif- 
inherited him. Which Diſpgrace did 
rather animate then depreſs Nis Spirits. 
For when he conlider'd, that his Re- 
putation thus loſt, could\not eaſily be 
regain'd, he devoted himſelf wholly to 
the ſervice of the Commonwealth, grew 
very complaiſant to his Friends, and ' 
made it his bulineſs to be popular. He 
was often made an Arbitrator to recon- 
cile private Differences, and was: ver 
frequent - at the publick Afſemblies. 
There was no buſtneſs of more then 
ordinary concern but it paſs'd thro his 
hands ; for he quickly apprehended 
what was moſt neceſlary to be done, 
and exprelsd the fame in an eafie 
and famuliar ſtile. Neither was he leſs 
ready in the managing of any affair 
then in the contriving of it ; becauſe 
( as Thucydides ſays ) he had a true judg- 
ment of things preſent, and would give 
a ſhrew'd gueſs at what was to come. 
So that upon the account of theſe his 
extraordinary parts he in a ſhort time 
became of great repute among the 
Athemans. 

The. 


. 
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The firſt Honour which was conferr'd 


upon him, was the Government of the 
Commonwealth in the Corcyrean War ; 
for the carrying on of which he being 
choſen General, made the Athenians, 
not only in that, but alſo in all after- 
Expeditions, more warlike then they 
had formerly been- For whereas the 
public Money, which their Silyver-Mines 
brought them in, was every year laviſhly 
ſpent by the prodigality of their Ma- 
giſtrates, he prevail'd ſo far with the 
people, as to perſwade them with thar 
Money to build a Fleet of an hundred 
Ships. Which being in a ſhort time 
effefted, he firſt ſubdued his Enemies 
the Corcyreans, and then ſcowr'd the Sea 
of all the Pyrats, with which it was 
much infeſted. By this Action he 
mightily enrich'd. the Athenians , and 
made them moſt expert Sea-Soldiers. 
And how much this conduc'd to the 
ſafety of all Greece,may be cafily gather'd 
from the Perſian War : For when Xerxes 
invaded all Europe both by Sea and Land, 
with ſuch puiflant Armies as no Prince, 
either before or {ince his time, has as 
yet had; with a Fleet of twelve hun- 
dred Men of War, attended by two 
thouſand Victualling Ships ; and Land- 
Forces, to the number of ſeven hundred 

thouſand 


my 
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thouſand Foot, and four hundred thou” 
ſand Horſe. The news of whoſe ap” 
proach being brought to Greece, with 
a-report that his deftigns were chiefly 
againſt the Arhenians, to revenge his 


- defeat at Marathon, they immediately 


ſent to Delphos to conſult the Oracle, 
what would be beſt for them then to 
do as to their preſent affairs. Pythia 
adviſes them to fortifie themſelves with 
a Wooden Wall. The meaning of 
which Anſwer,when no body ors My 
Themiſtocles thus expounded it, telling 
them, 'That it was the advice of Apollo, 
that they ſhould take their Famulies and 
their Goods with them into their Ships, 
for thoſe the Oracle meant by the Wooden 


. Wall, Which Counſel they approv'd 


of, and they built as many Galleys as 
they had Ships before, and fo carried all 
their Moveables, ſome to Salamis and 
ſome to Trezene. 'Their Tower and their 
Images they deliver'd up to the care of 
their Prieſts and a few old men, and fo 
they left'the Town. 

This Counſel was very ungrateful 
to moſt of the Cities, becauſe they had 
much rather have been engag'd in a 
Land War. Therefore a ſelect Com- 
pany are ſent under the Command of 
Leonidas King of the Lacedemonians, to 


poſleſs 
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Pofleſs:themſelves of Theraopyle, and to 
Kop the ' farther progzels .of the Barha- 
Kians. But they were over-power'd by 
the Forces.of ſo great gn Enemy, and 
were all cpt off an that very place. The 
firſt Engagement of the two Fleets 
{bat of the. Greciays conliſting of three 
hundred, Sail, wheregf two belang'd to 
the Arfenjans ) was at drtermifſuum, be- 
tween ule. anfl the Continent. The 
realon why Themiſtocles made choice of 
thaſe Stxeights was, leſt ſo great a mul- 
titude mighphaye ſurrounded him. Here, 
tho bath /Navies retreated upon, equal 
kerms,\ yah. the Arberniens durit not main- 
taja-their' ſtation ; \becauſe they fear'd, 
that if. ,part.gf the Enemy's Fleet ſhould 
get beyond Eubes, they would engage 
them\on. bath ſides. Upon which ac- 
count they ere forc'd to.leave' Ariemi- 
Sum, and fail to Selanys, which is a- 

ver againſt Arbens, | 
But Aenxes, having gain'd Therwopyle, 
immediately marched. to Athens, where 
_ meeting-.with no oppoſition, he kill'd 
the Prieſts which he found in the Tower, 
and fir'd the City. Art the news of which 
the Seazmen were much terrifed ; and 
when they, dur{t not ftand. to their Co- 
Jours, and 'rwas the advice of moſt of 
them, that every ope ſhould go home 
; B to 
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to their own Houſes, and defend them- 
ſelves as well as they could within their 
Walls, Themiſtecles alone ſtood undaunt- 
ed, grams qi , That ſo long 'as they 
held together in one Body they might 
equal the Enemy ; but 'proteſting, if 
once diſpers d they muſt neceſſarily pe- 
ri. And that that would be their fate 
he aftirm'd to Ewurybiades, a King of 
the Lacedemonians, who then was Ad- 
miral. Whom when he- found not to 
be concern'd ſo much as he could have 
wiſh'd, he ſent one of his Servants (in 
whom he could moſt confide ) to Xerxes 
by night, to tell him, That his Enemies 
were upon their flight ; and that if they 
ſhould new eſcape, he muſt expe} a 
on ors di _- War 5 for - then be 
would be forcd to ue them - 
but if he ntdry ls? _ age s Joey's 
might in a ſhort time deſtroy them all, 
This ſtratagem ſo far prevaiPd, that his 
own Soldiers were compelPd to © fight, 
tho againſt their wills. Whereupon, 
Xerxes not in the leaſt ſuſpeting the 
trick which was put upon him, fell 
upon then the next day in ſo nar- 
row a Sea that his whole Fleet could 


not engage; a _ very diſadvanta- 


geous. to himſelt, but on the contrary 


mighty 4dvantageous to his Enemy Nas 


THEMAISTOC:LES: 
that he was Congquer'd rather by. the Po- 


_ licy of Themiſtoctes ; then by, the Arms 


of Greece. .. 


Altho Xerxes manag'd this Action ex- 
tremely ill, , yer after all-he,had fo great 
Reſerves, that eyen.with them he might 
have beaten the Athenians; but for the 
preſent he was /forc'd to retreat. For 


Themiſtocles fearing leaſt he ſhould go 
on with the: War, ſent him: word; thar 


the breaking, down of the Bridge which 
he had built. over 'the Hel/leſpont was then 
in. agitation, | to exclude his.pafſage into 
Aſia ; and made, him believe. it. For 
that Journey,which coſt him fx. months 


travel when he, came for. Greece,. he per- 
form'd- the very ſame way in leſs then 
thirty days at his, return ; looking-upon 
himſelf not as conquer'd by Themaſtocles, 
-but,preſerv'd.. Thus by: the: Policy of 


one man, . Greece. was reſtor'd to its li- 
berty, and Afia made ſubject to Europe. 
'This other Vittory was not at all infe- 
rior to that at 1darathen : For. here allo 
at Salamis, after the ſame manner a few 
Ships defeated the greateſt Fleet that 


-has been in. the; memgry 'of man. 

| Great was: Themmnſtocles in_ this War, 
and as great-in Peace. For when the 
Athenians had: only the Phaleric, a ſmall 


and inconyenent Port, by his advice 
B 3 they 
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they built a triple Haven at Pyraa, 
and encompaſs'd it with fuch Walls 
that it equalld the City in glory, and 
excelld it in uſefulneſs. He alſo rebuilt 
the Athenian Walls at his own hazard. 
For the Lacedemonians having got a 
plauſible reaſon , wiz. the Incurſions of 
the Barbarians, deny'd that any City 
ought to be built but at Peloponneſts, 
leſt there ſhould be any Fortihcations 
which 'might harbour their Enemies ; 
and therefore they endeavour'd to put a 
ſtop to their Buildings. But their de- 
figns were quite contrary to their pre- 
tences : For thoſe two Victories, that 
"at Marathon and the other at Salamis, 
made the Athenians ſo conſiderable all 
the World over, that the Lacedemoni- 
ans were afraid they would have con- 
tended with them for'the- Soveraignty-; 
wherefore they uſed all means to keep 
them as low as poſſibly they could. For 
after they heard that the Walls were 
begun, they fent Ambaſſadors to Arheris 
to FTorbid therr proceedings. Whilſt they 
were there they defiſted, and told them 
that they would ſend Ambaſſadors to 
treat with them about that affair. This 
Embaſſy Themiſtocles undertook, 'and 
went firſt himſelf, ordering the reſt of 
the Ambaſſadors not to- follow till they 
| thought 
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thought the Walls were high enough. 
In the mean time all the City, of what 
condition ſoever, whether Bond or Free, 
aſſiſted in the -work ;z neither did they 
ſpare any place, whether ſacred or 
9g public or private ; but took 
om all parts what materials would 
moſt conduce to the Fortifications. So 
that their Walls were built with the 
Ruins of their Temples and Monuments, 
Themiſtocles, when he came to Lace- 
demon, did not immediately deſire Au- 
dience of the Magiſtrates, but ſpun out 
the time as long as he could, makin 
this his excuſe, that he expected his Col- 
legues. But whilſt the Lacedemonians 
complain that the Works nevertheleſs 
went on, and that Themiſtocles endea- 
vour'd to deceive them, in the interim 
the reſt of the Ambaſladors arrive ; by 
whom when he was given to under- 
ſtand, that the Fortifications were al- 
moſt finiſh'd, he addreſsd himſelf to 
the Ephori, the chief Magiſtrates among 
the Lacedemonians, and told them, That 
what they heard concerning their For- 
tifications was falſe, wherefore be thought 
it but reaſonable that they ſhould ſend 
ſome perſons of Truſt and LYuality , to 
whom credit might be given, ta enquire 
into thats affair ;, and im the mean time 
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they . might keep him as their Pledpe. 
They ' granted * his requeſt, and accor- 
dingly three Ambaſſadors are ſent, Men 
of great Honour and Repute ; on whom 
Themiſtocles order'd his Collegues to at- 
tend ; forewarning them, not to ſuffer 
the Lacedzmonian Ambaſſadors to return 
till he himſelf was ſent back, When 
he thought they were arriv'd at Athens, 
he waited upon the Senate and Magi- 
ſtracy, and told them very frankly, That 
by his Advice the Athenians had WalPd 
in their Publick, their Tutelar , and 
Houſhold Gods, that they might with the 
more eaſe defend them from their Ene- 
mies .( which thing was juſtifiable by the 
Common Law of Nations ); neither did 
they do this with a defign to incommode 
Greece, . for their City was as "twere a 
Bulwark' againſt the Barbarians, having 
twice routed the Perſian Armada. He 
told them, That they did n0z att like juſt 
and honeſt men , who rather regarded 
what conduc'd moſt to their own Great- 
neſs, they what might be profitable to all 
Greece ; wherefore if they thought ever 
to have thoſe Ambaſſadors 'return whom 
they had ſent to Athens, they muſt re- 
teaſe him , otherwiſe they muſt -never 
expett ro recerve them again into their 
own Country. = +144 
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Yet after all this he could not evade 
the envy of his Fellow-Citizens. For 
even the ſame jealouſie which condemn'd 
Miltiades baniſh'd Themiſtocles, After 
which he went to Argos ; where livin 
in much ſplendor, upon the account X 
his great Endowments, the Lacedemo- 
nians ſent Ambaſſadors to Athens, with 
this Accuſation againſt him, That he 
bad made a League with the King of 
Perſia to deſtroy Greece. For which 
Crime, tho abſent, he was condemn'd 
of Treaſow, Which thing ſo ſoon as 
he heard of, not thinking himſelf ſafe ar 
Argos, he went to Corcyra ; where un- 
derſtanding that the Governors of the 
City were very fearful leſt the Arheni- 
ans and Lactdemonians {ſhould declare 
War againſt them upon his account, 
he fled to Admetus the King of the Mo- 
boſſians, who had formerly entertain'd 
him. But at his firſt arrival, not findin 
the King, that he might be receiv'd by 
him with the greater fidelity, he took 
his little Daughter and carried her with 
him into the Sanctuary, a Cuſtom which 
is very religiouſly obſerv'd among the 
Aoloſſrans ; and from thence he woujd 
not ſtir, till the King had given him 


his Hand, and receiv'd him into his 


. Patronage ; which he afterwards faith- 
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fully perform'd. For when he was de- 
manded by the Athemans and' Lacedz- 
monians, he would not deliver him up, 
but advis'd him to confirlt his own 
fafety ; for *rwas not likely that he ſhould 
be ſecure in a place fo nigh his Enemies. 
Therefore he commanded him to be car- 
ried to Pydza, and ſent a fufhcient Guard 
with him. Whereupon he wenr a Ship- 
board #ncognito, bur a great Storm, which 
then happgn'd, : drove the Veſſel upon 
the Iſland Naxus, where at that time 
the Atbenian Army lay. Themiſtocles 
thought that if they ſhould put in 
there, he muſt neceſſarily periſh; fo 
that by this ill fortune he was for@d 
to difcover himfelf to the Maſter of 
the Ship, promiſing great Rewards if 
he would preſerve him. The Mafter 
commiſerating the condition of ſo great 
a man, kept his Ship at Anchor br pl 
day and a night, at a good diſtance 
from the Iſland, and would not ſuffer 
any man to go out of it. From whence 
he faiPd to Epheſus, and there he landed 
Themiſtocles, who afterwards ſufficiently 
rewarded him for his great ſervice. 

t know that many Authors have. re- 
ported, that Themiffoctes went into Aſia 


Tha- 
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Thucydides is rather to be credired, who 
living about that Age, wrote an Hiſtory 
of thoſe times, and was alſo of the fame 
City ; and he ſays, that he came to Ar- 
raxerxes, and wrote him a Letter after 
this manner : I Themiſtocles am come 
unto you ; I, who brought ſo many Calami- 
tres by the Grecians upm your Family, 
when I was forc d to make War with your 
Father to defend my own Country. But 1 
did him greater Services afterwards, when 
I was ſafe and be in danger ; for when he 
would not go back into Aſia , after the 


Battel at Salarnis, I ſent him word, that 


it was then in agitation, that the Bridge 
which he had made over the Helleſpont 
fhorld be broken down, and that he ſhould 
be ſurrounded by his Enennes ; by which 
reſſage be efcap'd the danger. But now 
here I my ſelf aw come, baniſh d from all 


Greece, hwmbly to emtreat your Alliance, 


which if I may bat obtain, you ſhall find me | 


as great a Friend to you, as I have been 
a H—_ =_ to your Father. But 
T would deſire a Tear's time to conſider of 
thoſe Aﬀfars, concerning which I intend to 
ireat with you, and when that 4s expir'd, 
fo perrmt me to come nnto you. 

The King admiring the greatneſs of 
his Spirit, and being deſirous to _ 
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ſuch a man his Friend, granted his 


Requeſt. All which time he ſpent 


in his Studies, and in Learning of 
the Perſian Language 3 in which he» 
became ſo great , a Proficient, that he 
diſcours'd the King more Elegantly 
then any of the Natives could. And 
when he had made ſeveral promiſes to 
him, and one eſpecillly of that which 
was moſt grateful, wiz. the deſtruttion 
of Greece, if he would be pleas'd to & 
his Advice, Being highly 


warded by Artaxerxes, he returnd 


> into A/ia, and dwelt at Magne- 
7a 


, which City the King gave to him, 
uſing this expreſſion, That ut would keep 
him in Bread ( for the Revenues of that 
Country amounted to fifty Talents year- 


ly ), Lampſacum would afford him Wine, 


and Myuntes Viftuals, There remain'd 
but two Monuments of him in our time ; 
his Sepulcher, near the Town, in which 
he was bury'd, and his Statues in the 
Forum of Magneſia. Concerning whoſe 
death Authors much differ ; but Thucy- 
dides ſeems to us to be moſt authentic, 
who ſays, that he dy'd of a Diſeaſe at 
Magneſia, Neither does he deny, but 
that there was a report of his volunta- 


rily poiſoning himſelf, when he hers 
| 0 
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of Conquering Greece, as he had pro- 
mis'd the King. The- ſame Author 
alſo fays, that his Friends bury'd his 
Bones in Athens by ſtealth, becauſe the 
Laws forbid any one to be there Interr'd 
who is Condemn'd of Treaſon. 
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\ 'RISTIDES, the Son of Ly- 
ſemachus, an Athenian, came 
ſo near to Themi#focles, that 

he conteſted his Preeminence ; 

. which made them detrakt from each 
other's Reputation ; and gave a full 
Example of the great Power which 
Eloquence has over Innocence: For 


altho the Integrity of Ariſtides was 
| grity ift nick. 
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ſuch, that ( for ought we :yet know ) 
He 'was the only Perſon - whom the 
World has hitherto thought fit to 
Eatitle The Fuſft ; yet He was ſo run 
down by ThemiFfockes, as to be Cons 
demn'd, by the Oftraciſm, to Ten years 
Baniſhment. Perceriving;- that the angry 
Multitude would -not be .appeas'd, he 
yeilds tothe Neceſſity of his' Misfor- 
tune. At' his-;going off, he obſerves 
one ſubſcribing to his Baniſhment, and 
asks him his Reaſon for it, aud what 
bas Ariftides \dowe, that he muſ} be pu- 
wiſhd in ſo ſevere a manner ? The Ac- 
cuſer replies.,, That indeed. he did not 
tnow Ariſtides'; but was not ſatisfied, 
#bat He above all men ſhould ſo —_— 
endeuvour at the Name of Fuſs... 

did not ftay our the whole time of his 
Baniſhment ; for , within fix :years, 
Xerxes falling into Greece, he was re- 
calld by an' AR of the People. He 
Engag'd in the: Sea-Fight at Salamic, 
which was before his Reftauration. He 
kd up the | Athenians in the Battel of 
Plate, wherein Mardonius was lain, 
-and the . Perfian Army routed. 1. find 
nothing of his Exploits in' Military 
Aﬀairs, except 'in this Command ; but 
:the :EffcQts-of /his Sincerity, bis Juſtice, 


and 
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and his Goodneſs, are not eaſily re» 
lated ; particularly, *rwas by his Con- 
duct, that, when He and Pauſanias 
(who was Commander at the Overthrow 
of Mardontus ) were in. the fame Gre- 
cian Fleet, the Dominion of the Seas 
was transferr'd from the Laced emoni- 
axs- to the Athenians ; the former, be- 
fore that time, having been Lords 
both by Sea. and Land. . The Info- 
lence of Pauſanias, and the Juſtice of 
Ariftides, were the Cauſe, that moſt 
of the Cities of Greece made 2 Defen- 
frve League with the Athenians, and 
offer'd ro fight under them, againſt 
the Perſians, if there ſhould be -occa- 
hon. . Ariſtides was the man pitch'd 
upon.to ſettle the os of each Caty, 
ay the Building of Ships, and Raiſing 

an Army. "Twas by His: Advice, h_ 
four hundred and f1xty Talents were 
every year laid up at Dehs ; which 
was appointed to be the place of the 
Common 'Treaſury ; but afterward all 
the Money was remov'd to Athens. As 
for his Moderation , there: can be no 
greater proof of it, then that, whereas 
he had fo great Preferments, yet he 
died ſo very poor, that he left ſcarce e- 
nough to defray the Charges of his 


Burial ; 
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Burial ; fo that after his Death ( which 
was about four years *after the Baniſh- 
ment of Themi#ocles ) his Daughters 
were maintain'd at the Charge of the 
Public ; and, at their Marriage, had 
Fortunes paid them out of the Com- 
mon Treaſure, 
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ian was a Great Man, but ya- 

rious in all Conditions of Life ; 

for as he was conſpicuous for 

- eminent Vertues, he- was no leſs over- 
born by the contrary Vices. The Glory 
of that famous Action at Platez 18 
aſcrib'd to him. For in that Fight two 
hundred thouſand choſen Foot, and 
forty * thouſand Horſe, were ſhamefully 
beat out of Greece by an inconſiderable 
Handful of Men under his Condudt ; 
and their Lieutenant-General, AMarde- 


Minus 


Picnic: the Laced.emo- 
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donius a Mede, the King's * Brother-in- 
Law, of ſingular Perſonal Fortitude 
and Prudence above all the Perſians, 
left dead on the place. Fluſht with 
the ſucceſs of this Vidtory, his Ambition 
began to be tampering, and he carry'd 
an Eye upon greater deſigns : But in the 
very beginning he met with this rub in 
his way ;. having ſent to the 'T'cmple of 
Delphos a Golden Tripod, found amongſt 
the Spoils, with an Epigram inſcrib'd on 
it, to this effect, That by His Condutt 
the Barbarians were. cut off at Platzz, 


and in Acknowledgment of the Vidory 


| that Preſent by Him Dedicated to Apollo. 


The Lacedeammians caus'd the Verſes 
'to be Raz'd out, and in their ſtead En- 
| node only the Names of ſuch Confe- 


erate Cities as had been inſtrumental 


in defeating the Perſians. 
After this, Pauſanias was again intruſt- 


'ed with a Common .Fleet of the Afﬀo- 


ciates for Cyprus and the Helleſpont, to 
diſmantle the Garrifons of the Barba- 
rians in thoſe parts, In which Adven- 
ture meeting with the like ſucceſs, he 
began again to behave himſelf more in- 
ſolently, and aim'd at greater things 
then ever. For in the Sack of Byz n- 
tium taking many of the Perſian No- 
bility, and among them ſome of the 
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Blood Royal, he remitted them privately 
to Xerxes, and ſent with them Gong ylus 
an Eretrian, with Letters to the King 
( as Thucydides delivers) in theſe words ; 
Pauſanias the Spartan General,underſt and- 
ing that ſome taken at Byzantium were 
nearly related to you , has made you a 
Preſent of them , and withall deſires to 
Contratt an Alliance with you. Where- 
fore, if you approve of the Propoſals, be 
ſues for your Daughter in Marriage, on 
Condition that by his means both Sparta 
and the reſt of Greece be put into your 
Hands. If you think theſe things worth 
your Conſideration, ſend an approv'd Mi- 
niſter, to whom things may be communis 
cated more particularly. "The King ex- 
tremely well ſatisfied at the ſafety of ſo 
many Perſonages ſo near to himſelf, 
immediately diſpatch'd away Artabazus 
to Pauſanias with this Anſwer, That he 
applauded the Deſign, and deſir' d nothing 
ua be omitted which might be ſervice- 
able to it , promiſing, in caſe it took effeit, 
he ſhould never meet a Repulſe in any 
thing be would ſue "> Pauſanias be- 
ing inform'd of the King's pleaſure, 
grew ſo forward in the Buſineſs, that he 
incurr'd the Suſpition of the Laced amo- 
nians, who remanded him home ; where 
he was queſtion'd for his Life, but the 

wy | Alle- 
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Allegations charg'd upon him amount- 
ing tono more then High Mi/demeanours, 
he was only. Fin'd, and diſcharg'd from 
returning to the Navy. 

Yer, not long after, of his own head 
he went back to the Army, where he 
follow'd ſuch indiſcreet and raſh Practices 
as confirm'd what hitherto had only been 
fuſpeted of him. He laid alide not 
Fes the ſeverer Moralities of his own 
Country , but their Faſhions and Dreſs. 
He appeared in Pomp and Splendour like 
a Foreign King ; and came into publick 
in the Median Habit. His Perſom was 
guarded by a Retinue of AMedes and 
Egyptians ; his Entertainments were after 
the Perſian manner, with greater Luxury 
then his Friends thought allowable ; he 
was hard of Acceſs ; he an{wer'd proudly, 
and commanded cruelly. In fine, he re- 
fus'd to return to Sparta, but withdrew 
to Gerone, a place in the Country of 
Troas, where he engag'd in Meaſures 
deſtructive to his Country and Himſelf. 
The Lacedzmonians being certified of 
this, ſent Deputies to him with the * Scy- 
tala, in which after their manner it was 
ſpecifhed, That unleſs he immediately 
return'd home they would paſs a Bill of 
Attainder agamaſt him. Upon the re- 
ceipt of this news he went home, hoping 
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to diſperſe the Clouds which hung over 
him, by the power of his Money and 
Intereſt there. But the Ephorz ſecur'd 
him immediately, in the Name and Be- 
half of the Community. For by the Con=- 
ſtitution of that Government this Power 
over the Prince 1s repos'd in the hands 
of any one of the Ephori. However, 
in ſome time he got rid of that Grievance, 
but could not ſo eaſily remove the Suf- 
pition he lay under; for it was till 
miſtruſted he dealt underhand with the 
King. "There are a ſort of People among 
the Lacedemonians, they call Helotes, 
who are imploy'd in manuring the Lands, 
and performing all other offices of Slaves ; 
Theſe alſo it was thought he had endea- 
vour'd to debauch to his Deſigns with 
hopes of Liberty. But the Evidence a- 
gainſt him being meerly Circumſtans 
rial, they deferr d proceeding againſt 
a Perſon of his Name and Quality upon 
Surmiſes and ' Preſumptions , till time 
ſhould make a fuller Diſcovery. 

While theſe things were 1n agitation, 
Argilius ( a young man whom Pauſa- 
nias had formerly defiPd to fatisfie his 
unnatural Love ) being ſent by him with 
A _ to Artabazus, a ſuſpition ran 
18 his head, that there was ſomewhat in 


it nearly concern'd himſelf ; becauſe he 
had 
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had obſery'd, that none who went thi- 


ther on the like Errand had ever return'd 
back. Upon this, breaking up the Seals, 
he found that on the delivery of the 
Letters he was to have been made away ; 
beſides many things relating to the trans- 
actions then on foot between the King 
and Pauſanias ; all which, with the Let- 
ters themſelves, he immediately commu- 
nicated to the, Ephori, But here the 
warineſs and moderation of the Lacedz- 
2n01ians is not to be paſsd by , who 
ſuffer'd not themſelves to be wrought 
upon, even by ſuch proof, to take Pau- 
ſanias into Cuſtody ; but forbore to uſe 
any rigor towards him, till ſuch time as 
his own Verbal Evidence ſhould be pro- 
duc'd againſt himſelf ; and accordingly 
they gave Inſtructions to the Diſcoverer 
how to manage this affair. Now there 
Was 2 Temple of Neptune at Tanaris, 
which the Greeks held inviolable ; hither 
the Diſcoverer was to fly for Sanctuary, 
and kneel down before the Altar ; near 
this they had contriv'd a place under- 
ground, from whence any one might 
hear what was diſcours'd to Argilizs ; 
where ſeveral of the Ephors had privately 
poſted themſelves. Panſantas , as foon 
as he heard that Argi/aus was fled tothe 


Temple , haſtaing after him in great 
C 3 diſtur- 
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PAUSANIAS. 
diſturbance, found him on his Knees be- 
fore the Altar ; and enquiring into the 
occaſion of that ſudden motion, he 
open'd to him the Contents of the Let- 


ters. At this Pauſaniass diſturbance 
increas'd ſo far,that he entreated him not 


to diſcover or betray one who had for- 


merly deſerv*d ſo well of him ; promi- 
ſing for the futrre, if he would grati- 
he him fo far, and be -afliſting to'him 
under the preſent Diſtreſs, he ſhould 
find it of very great Advantage to 


_ him. 


The Ephor:, after this Diſcovery, con- 
cluding it fafer ro apprehend him in the 
City, return'd thither. And Pauſanias 
having, as he thought, made up the 
buſineis with Argilius, was arriv'd on 
the place where it was order'd he ſhould 
be hiez'd ; when he perceiv'd a Deſign 


- out againſt him, from the looks of one 


* Suid. ſays, from 
her Brazen-Tem. 


ple. 


of the Ephori, who had a deſire to ad- 
vertiſe him of it. By this means he got 
into the Temple of Minerva, call'd 
* Chalcizcus, a ltle before his Purſuers ; 
but to hinder his Eſcape thence, the 


 Ephori caus'd the Gates to be block'd 


up, and threw down the Roof upon his 
Head, that he might have the ſpeedier 
Death. His Mother 1s reported to have 
been living at that time; and, _— 
0 
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of very great Age, when fatisfied of 
the Treaſonable PraCtices of her Son, 
to have brought the firſt Stone in order 
to block up the entrance into the Temple. 
Thus Pauſanias ſully'd the Glory of a 
Great General by an Ignominious Death. 
Being taken oug, of the Rubbiſh half- 
dead, he immediately expir'd. And tho 
ſome were for diſpoling the Body as was 
uſual to ſuch as had been Executed, yer 
the majority were againſt jt ; ſo he was 
bury'd far from the place where he dy'd. 
However. afterwards, by the Advice of 
the Delphic Oracle, he was took up again, 
and Interr'd where he ended his Life 
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Done into Engliſh by Mr. Creed, M. A. 
of Corpas-Chriſt; Coll. Oxon. 


IMON, the Son of Miltiades, 

f an Athenian, was very unfor- 

tunate in his Youth ; for his 

Father not being able to pay 

his Fine to the People, and dying a 

Priſoner of the State, Cimm was com- 

mitted to the ſame Confinement ; Nor 

« by the Laws of Athens could he be Re- 

leas'd till he had paid the Mulct 1mpos'd 

on his Father. But he had Eſpous'd 

aw» his own Siſter Eſpimice, not ſo much to 
gratifie his Aﬀection as to follow the 

Mode of his Country ; for *twas com- 
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mon with the Athenians to marry their 
own Siſters. One Callias ( a man of. 
a fair Eſtate, but of mean Extraction 
and Parentage ; for out of the Silver- 
Mines he rais'd his Fortune and Wealth } 
being his Rival,made this propoſal to Cz- 
220%, that if he would yeild to a Divorce 
and Reſignation of her to him, he then 
would pay his Debts. But when Cos 
generouſly ſcorn'd to part with his Wife 
and Siſter on ſuch baſe and mercenary 
Conditions, She { out of Aﬀection and 
Charity to him ) declar'd, 'That ſhe 
could not ſuffer the Son of the Great 
Milriades to be perpetually Damn'd to 
a Priſon, when it lay in her power to 
procure his Enlargement. "Therefore ſhe 
reſolved to. marry Callias, provided he. 
perform'd his part of the Covenant. 
Cimon having thus obtain'd his Liber- 
ty, ſoon became a Chiet Miniſter of 
State. For he was a great Maſter of 
Rhetoric, a very. Generous Perſon, an 
admirable Civilian, and an expert Sol- 
dier ; for his Father gave him his Youth- 
ful Education in a Campaign.. There- 
fore he kept the Citizens in awe and 
ſubjection ; and in the Army he was 
almoſt Abſolute. When he was firſt a 
Commander, at the River Strymon, he 
routed a vaſt Body of the. Thract- 


ans. 


CTNON. 
ans. He built the. Town of Amphi- 
polis, and planted there a Colony of ten 
thouſand Natives of Athens. Art Mycale 
he alſo Triumph'd over the Captive 
Cyprian and Phznician Navy, conſiſting 
of two hundred Sail. Neither were 
his Enterprizes by Land that day leſs 
ſignal then his Victory by Sea ; for 
having made himſelf Maiter of his Ad- 
verſary's Fleet, he Landed his Soldiers, 
and at one onſet gave a total Overthrow 
to the Barbarian Army. Having enrich'd 
himſelf with the Booty of this Conqueſt, 
he return'd homewards. For now ſome 
Iflands had Rebell'd, under the pretence 
of Tyranny and Arbitrary Government. 
Thoſe whom he found Loyal, he con- 
hrm'd in their Principles ; thoſe who 
had traiterouſly Revolted, he compelPd 
to their Duty and Allegiance. He Baniſh'd 
the Delopes from the City and Ifland of 
Scyrus (the preſent Inhabitants thereof ) 
becauſe their Behaviour was ſtubborn 
and obſtinate ; and divided their Eſtates 
among the new adopted Denifons. At 
his arrival, he defeated the Thaſi,, who 
truſted in the Fortreſs and SanCtuary of 
their Riches. With the Spoils and 
Ornaments taken in theſe Wars the 
South-{1de of the Caſtle at Athens was 
beautified. 

When 
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When this his proſperous Manage 
ment of Afﬀairs ſhould have EntitPd 
him to the greateſt Name and Reputa- 
tion in the City, he had the Fate to be 
Envied, as his Father was, and other 
Athenian Worthies ; for by the majo- 
rity of Votes inſcrib'd in Shells ( which 
they calPd Oftraciſm ) he was condemn'd 
to a 'Ten Year's Exile. For which unna- 
tural uſage the Athenians ſooner expreſs'd 
repentance then Czmon his ſorrow. For 
when with a generous and undauntedFor- 
titude he bore the 'Envy of the ungrate- 
ful Citizens; and the Lacedemonians 


had proclaimd War againſt the Arhe- 


mans, They immediately perceiv'd the 
want of ſo much Experienc'd Valour 
and Conduct. Therefore after five Years 
Baniſhment he was Reftored. He ( be- 
cauſe he had been courteouſly enter- 
taind by the Lacedemonians ) eſteem- 
ing it the Intereſt of both Cities, that 
the Difference ſhould be Compos'd, 
without the Deciſion of the Sword ; 
voluntarily went Ambaſſador to Lace- 
demon, and by his ſucceſsful Negotia- 
tion reinftated the two great Rival Ci- 
ties in Peace and Amity. Not long after 
he was Commiſſion'd to go inta Cyprus 
with 200 Ships; and when he had ſubdu- 
ed the greater part of the Iſland, he fell 
| mortally 


The Nemeguer 
Edition of Corn. 
Nepos, 1s in this 
place fol!ow d, all 
the other Impreſ- 
fions of this An- 
thor, having o- 
mitted a material 
ſentence. 
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mortally Sick, and Died in the Town 
Citium. 

For many years afterwards the Arhe- 
ans ( both in times of War and Peace ) 
found the want of their Patriot. For he 
was fo free and generous a Gentleman, 
that tho he had ſeveral Farms and Gar- 
dens in his poſſeſſion, yet he never 
ſubſtituted Bailifis with a deſign that 
they ſhould preſerve the Fruits for 
him, leſt any man, that deſir'd them, 
m_ be deprived of his Satisfa&tion 
and Enjoyment. His Foormen were 
always furniſh'd with ready Money , 
that he might be provided on all 
occaſions to relieve the Neceflities of 
the Indigent , leſt the Delay of his 
Charity might be miſconſtrued a De- 
nial, If he ſaw any man that had 
the misfortune to be in a beggerly Ha- 
bit, he frequently beſtow d on him his 
own Coat. He kept ſo conſtant a Table, 
and ſuch plenty of Proviſion, that he 
daily invited all thoſe to Dinner ( who 
were not preengag'd ) that he met in 
the public places of Aflembly. He ne- 
ver refus'd to be any one's Surety ; nor 
deny'd them his Aſhſtance, or the uſe 
of his Goods. Several grew Rich on his 
Bounty and Benevolence. Many poor 
Wretches, who left not enough perm 

them 
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them to pay for their Burial, he Interr'd 
at his own charges. Therefore *tis no 
wonder, if by this his Carriage and Be- 
haviour, his Life was free from Danger 
and Detraction, and has Death untimely 
and lamented. 
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Done into Engliſh by Mr. Kirchevall, 
M. A. of Corpus-Chriſti Coll. Oxon. 


TSANDER of Lacedzmon has 
left a great Name behind him; 
which he rather acquir d by the 
Kindneſs of Fortune then by any 

Valiant Enterprize. It is clear indeed,that 
* The vulgar Bdi- DE gave the Athenians a fignal Defeat, 
tions read, 5dque IN. the twenty-ſixth year of their War 
fer larer, but others With the Peloponeſian State ; * but then we 
are of opinion,that are 120t ignorant how He gain d that 
mo Vittory , tor it was never procur'd by 
aft we follow,35 the prowels of his own -Army, but by 
_—_ de- the unruly behaviour of his Enemies ; 
Gign. who, thro their diſobedience to their 


Com- 


LYSANDER. 
Commanders Orders, and by leaving 


their Ships unmann'd, and being difor- 
derly ſcatter d up and down the Fields, 
came at length into the power of Ly- 
ſander's Forces. Thus the Athentans 
yeilded themſelves Vaſlals to the Lacede» 
2onian Yoke. Lyſander, tho always Sc- 
ditious before, and a ſtout Stickler in 
FaRions, yet being pufft up with this 
late Succeſs, he now rook fo much up- 
on him; that by his means the Lace- 
demonians were render'd extremely odi- 
ous to Greece, For, whereas they had 
given it out, that the only motive of 
their War, was to take down the too 
powerful Dominion of Athens ; Lyſan- 
der, after having made himſelf Maſter 
of the Athenian Fleet, which rode on 
the River Egos, made it his whole buſi- 


neſs to keep every City under his own 


. Juriſdiction ; all the while pretending 


he did it purely by the incitement of 
the Lacedemonians. For they who had 
favour'd the Athenian proceedings being 
turn'd out of Office every where, he 
ſelected Ten out of every City, who 
were to be entruſted with the Soveraign 
ſway and power of all things ; none 
being received into the number of theſe, 
but who would either enter himſelf a 
Member of his Family, or elſe would 

EB take 


* ©:bz ab illo con- 
Jinutam ſuftulerunt. 
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take this Teſt, That he would be wholly 
Lyſander s Creature. 

Thus the Decemvirate being eſta- 
bliſh'd in every City, all things were 
carried on as he pleas d. For an example 
of whoſe Cruelty and Treachery, it is e- 
nough to produce a ſingle inſtance, that 
we may not tire the Readers patience, 
by reckoning up more of .his baſe Acti- 
ons When he return'd Conqueror out 
of Aſia, and had viſited Thaſus by the 
way, he greatly defir'd to demoliſh that 
City, only for its ſurpaſſing fidelity to 
the Athenians; as it the Thaſians would 
nov7 prove their firmeſt Friends and Al- 
lies, who heretofore had been their never- 
failing Enemies. Burt he foreſaw, if he 
had diicover'd his intention herein, that 
the Revolt of the Thaſtans would ne- 
ceflarily have enſud, and that the 
would have ſtood upon their own —_ 
in defence of their Lives and Fortunes. 

Therefore that Decemviral Power, 
* hich he himſelf had erefted only for his 
own ends, the contrary party pull d down; 
whereat being grievouſly vex'd and 
enrag'd, he contriv'd and plotted how 
to depoſe the Lacedzmonian Kings. But 
he found he could never compaſs this 


deſign without the Aſſiſtance of the 
| Gods ; 


\ 
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Gods ; for the Lacedemunians had al- 
ways accuſtom d themſelves, to bring 
every thing to their Oraclcs determina- 
tion. His firſt Attempt was to ſeduce 
that of Delphi; bur failing there, he 
ventur'd next upon the Oracle of D6- 
dona ; and meeting with. a repulſe here, 
then - he nozs'd it abroad, that he was 
under an Obligation of paying ſome 
Vows to fupiter Ammon; thinking to 
tamper with the Africans at an eaſier 
rate. After his arrival into Africa, being 
buoyed up with theſe alluring hopes, he 
found his Expectations mighuly truſtra- 
red by Fupiter's Prieſts. For to wheedle 
'em into the acceptance of a Bribe, was 
not only a thing unfea{1ble, but ir alſo 
wade 'em difpatch away their Deputies to 
Lacedzmon, to accuſe Ly/ander of Subor- 
nation. Being impeach'd of this Miſ- 
demeanour, he was acquitted by his 
Judges; and afterward being ſent to re- 
lieve the Orchomentians,he was {lain at He- 
liartus,by the hands of the Thebans. How 
true a Judgment had been paſt upon him, 
that Speech diſcovers to us, which was 
found 1n his Houſe after his death ; in 
which he endeavours to perſwade the 
Lacedemonians, that after they had nulPd 
the Power of their Kings, they would 
ſingle him out-for their General to carry 
D On 
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on the War. Now this was penn'd with 
ſo much Art, that its whole frame and 
compoſure ſeem'd to ſute and humor 
the Oracular way of expreſsion and de- 

livery ; the procurement of which he ne- 
ver queſtion'd, relying vpon the ſtrength 
of his Purſe. Cleon of Hallicarnaſſus is the 
reputed Author of this Copy. 

And here we muſt not paſs by the 
cunning contrivance of Pharnabazus, a 
Perſian Lieutenant,of a Royal Extraction. 
For when Lyſander, Admiral of the Na- ' 
vy,had been guilty of many cruel and co- 
vetous miſcarrages in the War, and was 
ſuſpitious, that his Fellow-Citizens had 
notice of 'em already; he made his requeſt 
to Pharnabaz%us, that he would bear him 
witneſs before the Ephori , with what 
Zincerity he had manag'd the War, and 
treated the Allies; and Andes his Autho- 
rity and Patronage would be very ſervice- 
able to him herein, he farther requeſted an 
accurate deſcription of his Integrity in 
writing. Pharnabazus, after his large pro- 
miſes, hll'd a great Book with many high 
expreſſions 1n his Commendation ; which 
after Ly{ander had perus'd and approv'd, 
in the very nick of its Sealing, Phar- 
nabazus {lily puts down another ready 
Seal d in its place, of a ſize fo uniform 
and ſo equal to the other, that no eye 
could 
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could perceive the difference ; in which 
was drawn up a very full Impeach- 
ment of Lyſander's Avarice and Perfi- 
diouſneſs. After his return home, and 
after his Harangue before the Chief Ma- 
giſtrate, as much as he thought fit, upon 
his own Exploits; at laſt he. produc'd 
Pharnabazuss Book and Gift, as an Au- 
thentick Evidence of his unblemiſh'd 
Carriage and Deportment. Lyſander be- 
ing order'd to withdraw, the Ephori em- 
ploy'd the interval of his abſence in the 
peruſal of this Mavuſcript, and after full 
cognizance of its deſign and purport, 
they redclivered it him to read. So this 
inconfiderate man at the ſame time read 
his own Inditment and prov'd it, 
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Done into Engliſh by Mr. Peers, M. A. 
. of Chriſt-Church Coll. Oxon. and 
Superior Beadle of Phy/ick 
and Arts. 


LCIBIADES was the Son 
of Clinias, an Athenian. Nas 
ture ſeems, in the production of 
this Man, to have exerted the 


' utmoſt Abilities of her Skill and Power ; 


all Authors, who haye written concern- 
ing him, agreeing in this, That ſuch a 
mixture of the moſt eminent Virtues and 
Vices was never found in any other per- 
ſon, asin Alcibiades. 'The Greatneſs and 

| Splendour 
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Splendour both of his City and Paren- 
tage , Ennob'd his Birth : And as for 
the Gifts of Nature and Perfonal Qualifi- 
cations, he not only excelPd all his Co- 
temporaries in Beauty and Comlineſs of 
Body, but had likewiſe a Mind fo richly 
and variouſly endow'd, that he _— 
himſelf to all matters ( whether of Buſ*i- 
neſs or Pleaſure ) with unparallePd dex- 
terity. Accordingly we find, that he 
acquitted himſelf as an excellent Com- 
mander both by Sea and Land; and' 
was likewiſe ſo thorowly accompliſh'd 
in the whole Art of Oratory, that he 
gain'd the precedence of all others, as 
well for a powerful Eloquence as a grace- 
ful Elocution, Altho he was exceeding 
wealthy, yet could* he, when the ext- 
gence of affairs requir'd, endure the 
ſevereſt toil and hardſhip ; no man living 
at other times with greater ſtate and 
affluence, either in what related to his 
Table, or in his uſual Artrendance and 
Equipage. He was moreover extraor- 
dinary courteous and affable in his Con- 
verſation ; and obſerv'd to be Maſter of 
an exquilite Art of Diſſimulation and 
Compliance with all Perſons and Occa- 
fions. Laſtly, as often as he had a Re- 
leaſe from public Buſineſs, and ſome 
reſpite allow'd from labour and inten- 
D 3 tion 


* Divers Copies 
have it Ommum 
Grace Lingus Elo- 
quentia diſertiſ- 


ſimum: but 
this ſeems not 
very conſiſtent 
with the high 
Commendation 
given already to 
Alcibiades upon 
the ſcore of Elo- 
uence: and there- 
ore the other Le- 
Qion [ omntum 
Gracomum dittffi- 
mum ] may be 
thougbe more ge- 
nuine ; eſpecially 
fince it is collare- 
rally ſupported | 
the authority o 
Plutarch,who only 
mentions rhe ex- 
traordinary Riches 
and high Quality 
of Hipponicus. 
* A Book ſo call'd 
becauſe it contains 
"Table-diſcourſe 
and entertain- 
ment, 
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tion of Mind, he gave himſelf entirely 
over to Luſt and Luxary, being Diflo- 
lute and Intemperate to ſuch a degree, 
that thoſe who refleCted upon the other 
Scenes of his Life, were ſtruck with 
Admiration at the wonderful diſiimili- 
tude and inconſiſtencies of Nature in the 
ſame Perſon; no man being found to 
differ more from Alcibiades then Alci- 
biades himſelf. 

He had his Education in the Houſe of 
Pericles, his Stepfather ( for ſo he is re- 
corded to have been) ; but for his 
Learning he was oblig'd to the Care 
and Inſtructions of Socrates. * So that 
marrying moreoyer the Daughter of 
Hipponicus ( the * wealthieſt Perſon 
thorowout all the Grecian Countries ) if 
he had been to have made his own choice, 
he could not have pitch d upon greater 
Advantages and Endowments, then had 
been freely. conferr'd upon him by Na- 
ture and Fortune. In his greener years 
he was Belov'd after the manner of the 
Grecians, and that by ſeveral ; in the 
number of whom was his Mafter So- 
crates, as We are inform'd by Plato in 
his * Sympoſium, where he introduces 
Alcibiades relating, that he lay laſt night 
with Socrates, and roſe from him in the 
morning 10 other then a Son ought to do 
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from bis own Father, When he came 
to maturity of Age, he as induſtriouſly 
proſecuted the ſame kind of Love to- 
wards others, wherein he proceeded as 
far as the * Laws were thought to al- 
low; doing many offenſive and di- 
ſtaſteful things , in the way of hu- 
mour and | trolick , throughout the 
courſe of his amorous Intrigues ; di- 
vers of which might be related by us, 
were we not provided of greater mat- 
ters, and more fit to be tranſmitted to 
Poſterity. 
In tthe time of the Peloponneſian War, 
his Advice and Authority prevaild with 
the Atheniens, to break with the People 
of Syracuſe, and Rig out a Fleet _ 
them. For which Expedition Alcibiades 
himſelf was alſo choſen ſupreme Com- 
mander ; two Collegues being join'd in 
Commiſsion with him, Nicias and Lg- 
machus. Burt before all Neceſlaries were 
provided, and the Navy in a condition 
to put to Sea, it happen'd one Night, 
that all the Statues of Mercary thorow- 
out the City ( * except that which ſtood 
before the Door of Andocides, and had 
from him its uſual denomination ) were 
overturn'd, and thrown down from their 
Pedeftals. Upon this unuſual accident 
a ſtrange Air conterve ſerz'd the minds 
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* The a\cient 
Grecian Laws are 
obſery'd to have 
been too favours. 
ble and indulgent 
to thit unnatural 
kind of Love. 

+ Some of them 
may be ſeen in 
Plutarch; par- 
ticularly, his 
taking away half 
the Cup-board 
Plate of his Para- 
mour .4#nytur; who 
reſented ir ſo little 
that he only ſaid 
he was oblig'd ro 
him for taking but 
half. 


* This circum» 
ſtance was perhaps 
taken notice of by 
our Author, be- 
cauſe (as Platarch 
tells ns) Andocides 
was thereupon nor 
only fuſpeted of 
having had # pric. 
cipal hand in the + 
AQion, bur com- 
mitted to Gaol : 
and proſecuted for 
the lame, &c. 
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One of the Evi- 
dences being 
ask'd, how he 
diſcern'd the Faces 
of thoſe he accug'd; 
reply'd, by-the 
Moon light, and 
tha it was anſwe- 
red,rhat chatcould 
not be, becaule ir 
was then the Dark 
of the Moon, yet 
Had not this the 
Jeaſt irfluence up- 
on the ſtupidly 
prejudic'd Multi- 
rude. Plut. 


* Pri atits cannot 
be here apply'd in 
the ſtri& and com- 
mon accepration 
of the word ro 
sAlcibra'les, he be - 


ing apparently no 
Private perſon in 
that ſence; becauſe 
the. 4rb-771ans had 
themſclves ad- 
vanc'd him to a 
high Ration a- 
mon? the princi- 
pal Magiftrates of 
their Common- 
wealth. 

* When a Cata- 
Tlogue of Criminals 
was brought into 
Court, he would 
vſually Rrike out 
the names of ſuch 
2s he had a deſire 
ſhould not be pro- 
{ecured, 
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of the People ; for they conſider'd, that 
the Sacrilegious Fact had a public aſpect 
and tendency, and therefore that it muſt 
have been committed by no ſmall num- 
ber of perſons; which made them ap- 
prehenf1ve of an Afociated Force within 
the City,able of a ſudder to oppreſs their 
Liberty, and enſlave the Commonwealth. 

No man was thought more capablc of 
Heading ſuch a Party then Alcibiades, 
he having already attain'd to a greater 
power and ſway then uſually was,or fafc- 
ly might be, in the hands of any * ſingle 
perſon ; ſo extraordinary was his intiu- 
ence and authority among the common 
people ; many of whom he had won by 
his trequent Largeijes, and many more 
by his Patronage and Afsiltance in Law- 
Suits and * Proſecutions. By which Arts . 
he was become {o popular, that the eyes 
of the Multitude were ( with a diſregard 
to the reſt of the Nobility ) continually 
fhxt upon him whenever he appear'd in 
publick ; ſo that for this reaſon he came 
at length to be look'd upon 25s the prin- 
cipal object -of the 4thenien Hopes and 
Fears; all men eſtecming him equally 
capable of promoting the Welfare and 
Ruin of his Country. Beſides this, he 
lay under the ſcandal of holding Reli- 
gious Conventicles in his Houſe ; which 
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thing in it ſelf was accounted a Crime 
of the higheſt nature among the Athe- 
nians ; it. being moreover the general 
opinion, that ſuch * Meetings were not 
really intended for Devotion , but for 
carrying on of Plots and Confpiracies 
againſt the State. 

An Indictment was * therefore brought 
againſt him in open Court ; but he con- 
{idering, that the time of his departure 
upon the S:c//;au Expedition drew near, 
and reflecting upon the uſual. proceed- 
ings of his Country- men againſt abſent 
Criminals, made it his requeſt, to be 
preſently brought to a "Trial, and nor 
to be expos'd at a diſtance to the craft 
and malice of his Enemies. Bur theſe, 
on the contrary, perceiving that they 
ſhould not otherwiſe prevail againit 
him, defiſted from proſecuting till ſuch 
time as they concluded him arriv'd in 
Sicily ; for then they renew'd the accu- 
ſation with ſo much vigour and artifce, 
that he was preſently recall d by the 
Magiſtracy, being order'd to appear, and 
put in his Plca and Defence. W heceupon 
he readily obeying the publick Summons, 
and (altho hc had the faireſt hopes of ha- 


ving the Adrainiſtration of his Province 


Crownd with Honour and Succeſs ) 
going on board the Gally which was 
ſent 
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* Isthereany 
thing (ſays Solo- 
mon) of which it 
may be ſaid, ſee 
this is new ? it 
hath bin already 
of old time which 
was before us. 


* For breaking 
down the Statues 
of Mercury , tho 
Plutarchtells us,his 
accuſation ran for 
having celebrated 
in 2 profane and 
ludicrous manner 
the Myſteries of 
Ceres and Proſerpine, 
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fent to convey him to Athens, landed 
at the City of Thurii in Italy. But here, 
his Prudence prevailing over his Reſolu- 
tion, he began to con{ider the boundleſs 
Power which the Athenian Populace 
aflur'd to themiclves, and the Cruelty 
with which upon ſuch occaſions they 
ever treated the Nobility ; and there- 
fore judging it more adviſable to with- 
draw from the impending ſtorm, he 
made his eſcape from rh6ſe who had the 
cuſtody of him, and fled at firſt into the 
Country of Elis, and afterwards to the 
City of Thebes ; tho it was not long e're 
he remov'd from thence to Lacedemon ; 
word being brought, that Judgment of 
Death was paſs d upon lym, and that his. 
Eſtate was Conhſcated ro the Common- 
wealth ; beſides ( as was uſual in ſuch 
caſes ) the Sentence of Excommumica- 
tion denounc'd againſt him ( the Prieſts 
—— —_ ot Eumolpidz being thereunto compelPFd 
Eumolpur, the Son Þy the Multitude ), and a Pillar erected 
ta ag 12 the moſt public place, with an In- 
Ofce. ſcription engraven thereon , to perpe- 
tuate the memory of this Religious Exe- 
cration. 

Arriv'd ( as is aforeſaid ) at Lacede- 
mon, he frequently proteſted , that he 
had no hoftile intention againſt his Na- 
tive Country ; but only againſt fuch 

Men 
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Men as were equally Enemies to It and 
Him ; for, being ſufficiently ſenſible 
how much his Service contributed to 
the proſperity of the Srate, they had 
nevertheleſs thruſt him into Exile ; as 
evidently preferring their own private 
revenge before the public welfare. How- 
ever, 1t was not long ere by his advice 
the Lacedemonians contracted an Al- 
liance with the Perſian King, and ſtrong- 
ly fortified DeMfſka in Attica ; by the 
Garriſon of which place the City of 
Athens was reduc'd into much the ſame 
condition as if it had been block'd up by 
a formal Siege ; ſo that the Country of 
Tonia being alſo by his endeavours won 
over from the intereſt of the Arhentans, 
the Lacedemonian Arms began in all 
places to prevail and be victorious. 

Yet d:d not theſe their Succefles ſo much 
encreaſe their Love, as awaken their 
Fears, and alienate their Aﬀections from 
him ; for conſidering him to be a perſon 
of the acuteſt parts, and moſt experienc'd 
prudence in all manner of affairs, and 
tearing withall, leſt prevail'd upon by 
the dictates of. an inbred tenderneſs for 
his Native Soil, he ſhould one time or 
other deſert their Service, and purchaſe 
a Reconciliation with his offended Coun- 
try ; they judg'd it expedient, ere this 

ſhould 
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ſhould happen, to have him privately * 
afſafinated. This delign could not long 
be conceal'd from Alcibiades, he being 
a perſon of ſo wondertul a fagacity, that 
it was impoilible for any thing to eſcape 
his knowledge ; eſpecially when the 
leaſt ſurmiſe or ſuſpition had rais'd his 
fealouſic, and quicken'd his obſervation, 
Withdrawing therefore privately from 
Lacedzmon, he ied to Tyſſaphernes ( one 
of Kinz Darinss Liftetcnants ) with 
whom altho he was &re long adnutred 
into the {trifteſt Bonds of Friendſhip, 
yet being much troubled at the raſing 
Greatnets of the Lacedemonians, and the 
languiſhing condition into which the 
Athenian Afﬀairs were falin by their 
Lofles 1a Sicily ; he contriv'd, by ſpecial 
Meflengers, to treat with his Fellow-Ci- 
tizen Pz/ander (Pretor, or Commander in 
Chief over the Army at Samos) concern- 
ing his Pardon and Readmiſhon into his 
Country : Piſander's concurring with 
him in an averſion for the Commonalty, 
and an equal favour for the Nobleſs, 
encouraging him thereunto. And altho 
he quickly found himſelf diſappointed in 
his expectations from this man, yet was 
he ſomerime after receiv'd by Thraſybu- 
lus, the Son of Lycus, into the Athenian 
Army, which lay at Samos, and made a 
principal 
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principal Officer in the fame; nor was 
it long ere, aſsifted by the influencing 
ſuffrage of Theramenes, he obrain'd a 
publick AEt of Reſtitution and Indemni- 
ty, and was join d in equal Commiſsion 
with him and the forefaid 7hraſybulus. 
Under the Command and Conduct of 
theſe three Generals the face of Aﬀeairs 
in a little time appear'd wonderfully al- 
ter'd ; nay, 'it was not long e re the La- 
cedemonians , whole Arms had hirherto 
been every , where triumphant, found 
themſelves oblig'd to become humble Sup- 
plicants for Peace ; and that not without 
good reaſon, having been beaten in five 
Land-Fights, and two Engagements at 
Seazin which Engagements their Enemies 
are recorded to have taken no fewer then 
two hundred of their 'Trireme-Gallies. 
Add to theſe Succefles of the Athenians, 
the Recovery of Jonia and the Helleſpont, 
with many Grecian Towns ſeated upon 
the Coaſt of Aſia. In the number of 
thoſe Cities that were forceably ſubdu*d 
was Byzantium ; there being diyers others 
which were won over to an Alliance, by 
the politic Clemency with which all 
_ were treated by them, as they 
appen'd to be ſucceſhvely Conquer'd. 
After theſe great Atchievements the 
three Generals return'd ro Athens, bring- 


ing 
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* Itlay at a conſi- 
derable diſtance 
from the City ; to 
which it was join'd 
by a ſtrong wall. 
See the lite of 
Themiſt ocles. 
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ing back an Enrich'd and Victorious Ar- 
my ; the ſame being equally Laden with 
Spoil and Glory. But as ſoon as they were 
entei*d into the Harbour of the * Pire- 
umm, the City being in a manner deſerted 
by its Inhabitants, ſo great was the con- 
fluence about Alcibiades's Gally, that the 
ſight and reception of him alone ſeem'd 
to have drawn forth the gazing and 
tranſported Multitude ; who at this time 
hrmly believ'd, that the preſent happy 
and late calamitous condition of their At- 
tairs were both entirely owing to him ; 
yet blaming themſelves for the loſs of St- 
cily,and the victorious Exploits of the La- 
cedemonians, ſince the fame were wholly 
to be imputed to the Expulſion of ſo brave 
a Man out of their Commonwealth. Nor 
indeed was this an il|-grounded opinion, 
ſeeing that from the very time of his 
Readmiſhon into Command their Ene- 
mes could never prove an equal Match 
for them either by Sea or Land. 

No ſooner was he come on ſhore, bar 
( without the leaſt notice taken of The- 
ramenes and Thraſibulus, who landed at 
the ſame time, and had a joint intereſt 
with him in the late Atchievments ) the 
whole Body of the People crowded 
up towards Alcibiades ; many of them 
preſenting him, according to their diffe- 
rent 
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rent abilities, with Coronets of Gold or 
Braſs ; an Honour never done betore, 
but ro ſuch as were Victors in the Olym- 
pic Games, Calling to mind his fore- 
paſt Sufferings, he could notabſtain from 
Tears as he receiv'd theſe kind Telti- 
monies of Reconciliation trom his Fellow- 
Citizens ; and as ſoon as he came into 
the City, a ſolemn Aſſembly being held, 
he made ſo pailionate a Speech to them, 
that he forc'd the natural expreſſions of 
Sorrow in equal abundance from the 
Eyes of all that heard him ; thoſe even 
« the moſt unrelenting temper among 
them lamenting his hard uſage, and de- 
claring themſelves utter Enemies to ſuch 
as had procur'd his Baniſhmenr z So thar 
any man who had been a ſtranger to their 
Aﬀairs, would certainly have concluded, 
that ſome other People, and not the very 
ſame Perſons by whom he was now ſur- 
rounded, had paſsd the former ſevere 
Sentence, and condenmn'd him of Sacri- 
lege. Hereupon his Eſtate, which had 
been Conhiſcated, was Reſtor'd to him by 
public Edict ; the Prieſts Eumolpide be- 
ing allo commanded to take off his Ex- 
communication, and the Pillars on which 


the ſame had been engraven, to oy 


thrown into the Sea. 
Theſe obliging Smiles of Kkindeſt 


Fortune 
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+: Fighting unſucceſsfully at * Cura, he 
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* Yet are wetold 
by others, that the 
moſt fatal milſcar- 
riage in this Ex- 
pedirtion happen d 
upon the Coaſt ,of 
Tomia; where An- 
tiochus ( a hot- 
headed Vice-Ad- 
miral) in Alctbia= 
des*s abſence, and 
contrary to his ex- 
preſs command, 
engageing the L4- 
cedemanian Fleet, 
vas ſoundly beat- 
en by the ſame. 
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Fortune were of no conſiderable dura- 
tion to Alcibiades ; for when the higheſt 
Honours had by folema Decree been 
conferr'd upon him, the Condu&t and 
Management of all Aﬀairs, both Civil 
and Military, being put into his hands, 
and Thraſybulus and Adimantus at his 
requeſt aſsign'd him for Collegues , 
patsing over with a Fleet into Aſia, and 


fell again into the Diſpleaſure of the 
Populace. The reaſon hereof was, that 
they univerſally believ'd him able to ac- 
compliſh whatſoever he took in hand ; 
ſo that every ill Succeſs was imputed to 
his Negligence or 'Treachery ; to the 
later of which they attributed the un- 
proſperous Attempt made upon Cuma ; 
none of them doubting, but that he could 
have taken the place, had he nor becn 
corrupted to the betraying of his Truſt 
by the Perſian King. Indeed the prin- 
cipal cauſe of the ſeveral Calamities that 
betell him, ſeems «to have been the ex- 
travagant opinion that all men had con- 
ceiv'd of his Valour and Prudence; from 
whence ſprung the two different Palsi- 
ons of Love and Fear ; and from whence 
at length it came to be generally dreaded, 
leſt pufft up with his great Succeſſes, and 
ſupported by as great Riches, he ſhould 


graſp 
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graſp at the Soveraignty, and endeavour 
the Raſeving of their Free State. 
Theſe were the Conſiderations that 
induc'd them to paſs a Vote for depriving 
him, tho abſent, of his high Office, and 
ſubſtituting another 1n his place; the news 
whereof being brought to Alcibiades, 
he judg'd it not expedient to return 
home , and therefore paſſing * over to 
Perinthus , he compleatly fortified the 
three ſtrong Holds of Bornos, Biſanthe, 
and Macronteichos ; and from thence 
marching with a ſufficient Body of Men, 
he ſeems to have been the firſt Grecian 
that made an Inrode into the Countries 


_ of Thrace, and this he did, as being 


unwilling to infeſt any part of Greece ; 
and judging it more honourable, to en- 
rich himſelt with the Spoils of * Barba- 
rians ; by which means he not only made 
great acquiſitions in Wealth and Repu- 
tation, but obtain'd of certain Thracian 
* Kings, to be admitted into their Friend- 
ſhip and Alliance. 

But by no kind of Fortune could A4t- 
cibiades's Soul be diveſted of a tender 
AﬀeCtion for his Native Country ; and 
this he ſufficiently manifeſted abour this 


time, by the Advice given to Philocles, 


Commander in Chief over the Athenian 
Fleet in the River cAgos ; Lyſander, the 
E 


Lace- 
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* With certain 

Forces rais'd and 
maintain'd at his 
own charge. P{us. 


* This word has 
beena long while 
us'd to ſignify fa- 
vage,illiterate and 
unciviliz'd ; but 
was at firſt apply'd 
by the haughty 
Grecians (as a term 
of diſtinQion) to 
all Nations what- 
ſoever that ſpuke 
nor their Lan- 


guage. 


* His incurſions 
and depredations 
being (as we are 
inform'd by Plu- 
tarch) made up- 
on a ſort © 
free People, and 
ſuch as were ſub- 
je( to no King. 
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Lacedemonian Admiral lying at no great 


diſtance from him, and deliring by all 


means to prolong the War, becauſe he 
knew that the Athenians had nothing 
left beſides their Weapons and Gallies 
( their public Exchequer being quite 
exhauſted ), and that the Forces of his 
own Country at the ſame time were 
ſupported and maintain'd by a conſtant 
ſupply of Money from the Perſian King. 
Neither were theſe things conceal'd from 
Alcibiades, who therefore coming to the 
Athenian Army, ſpoke publicly in the 
hearing of the common Soldiers to this 
ettect, That if they plead to accept of 
bis Service, be made no doubt of forcing 
Lyſander, :##h his whole Fleet, to come 
to the deciſion of a Battel, or elſe to make 
ſubmiſſive Overtures of Peace. That the 
Lacedzmonians were indeed unwilling 
zo run the hazard of a Sea-fight, becauſe 
their main ſtrength and confidence lay in 
their Land-Forces ; but that he could eaſily 
prevail with Seurhes, the 'Thracian King, 
zo drive them-from Land, and that then 
they would be neceſſitated, either to come to 
fair terms of - Accommodation with the 
Athenians, or wenture all upon the doubt- 

ful iſſue of an Engagement at Sea. 
This Advice, as jt was not really dis- 
ik'd, ſo neither was it embrac'd by Phi- 
lacles ; 
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laces ; who well knew, that if Alcibia- 


des were admitted to a conjunction with 
him, he himſelf ſhould be but an empty 
Cipher in the whole Action ; and let the 
Event prove proſperous or otherwiſe, 


that on the one hand, he ſhould have no. 


ſhare in the Glory ; and on the other, 
no Partner in the Diſcredit and Igno- 
miny of ſuch an Undertaking. Alcibiades 
therefore , finding that his Counſel 
was not accepted, told Philecles at his 
departure, thar he would only leave this 
ſhort caution with him, T'o.ly as near the 
Enemy as might conveniently be with his 
Naval Camp; and to take care, leſt by 
the licentiouſne(s and looſe Diſcipline of 
his Soldiers, the Lacedemonians ſhould 
have an opportunity put into their hands 
of ſurprizing his Fleet, and ruining the 
whole Army. Nor did the event prove 
thisa groundleſs apprehenſion ; for ſhortly 
after, Lyſander being inform'd by his 
Scouts, that the'main of the Athenian 
Forces were gone aſhore,and were cager- 
ly employ'd in haraſling and plundering 
the Country ( their Ships in the mean 
time being lefr almoſt empty and defence- 
leſs), by one brisk and ſudden Attaque 
gave their Navy a * total Overthrow, 
and put an unexpected period to the 
War. | 

E 2 After 


Kon” eſcap*'d on- 
ly wich eight Gal- 
lies out of abour 
ewo hundred (if 
we believe Plu- 
tarch) cho our Au- 
thor in the Life of 
CoHon mentions it 
as 2 great unhap- 
pineſs to the Athe- 
n1ans, that he was 
abſent at the time 
of that Engage- 
ment. However 
this was, certain 

it is,thar the .Athe- 
N1mms were here- 
upon little lefs 
then abſolurcely 
Conquer*d, Ly- 
ſander shortly atrer 
raking the Ciry of 
Athens it felt, and 
purcing the Go- 
vernment thereof 
into the hands of 
thirty ſpecial Ma- 
giltrates of his 
own choice and 
appointment, 
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After this fatal blow receiv'd by the 
Athenians , Alcibiades judging it un- 
ſafe for him to make any longer ſtay 
in thoſe parts, withdrew into the more 
inward Regions of Thrace, lying above 
the Propontis z not doubting but in ſuch 
a place his Fortune and Quality might 
eaſily be kept undiſcover'd. But it was 
not long e're he found that he was miſta- 
ken ; for a Body of Thracians, who had 
information of his great Wealth, placing 
themſelves in Ambuſcade, ſurpriz'd and 
Pens all his Carriages ; wherefore, 

aving himſelf _—_ eſcap'd out of 
their hands, and conſidering that ( by 
reaſon of the great Power and Aurho- 
rity of the Lacedemonians ) no part of 
Greece could afford him a ſafe Retreat, 
he fled into Afia to Pharnabazus, who 
was preſently ſo taken with his courteous 
Deportment and obliging Addreſs, that 
the firſt place in this great Man's Favour 
ſeem'd to be given to Alcibiades ; who 
ſhortly after receiv'd from him, asa ſpe- 
cial teſtimony of Aﬀection, the Fortreſs 
of Grunium in Phrygia ; the Caſtellany 
whereof yeilded him no leſs then fifty 
Talents yearly Income. 

Bur this plentiful Fortune brought no 
real contentment to Alcibtades ; of which 
his mind was abſolutely uncapable, fo 

long 
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long as the Athenian continued in ſub- 
jection to the Lacedemonian State. The 
whole bent of his Soul was therefore to- 
wards the delivering of his Country 
from that Inglorious Yoke and Bondage. 
But this he foreſaw could not be effected 
without the afſliſtance of the Perſian 
King, whoſe Amity was therefore to 
be procur'd in the firſt place; and of 
that he afſur'd himſelf, if he might but 
obtain free acceſs to his Perſon. For 
having ſecret notice of the * War in- 
ny apainlt the King by his Brother 
”= with the. affiſtance of the Lace- 
emonians ; he queſtion'd not, but by 
difcovering this Confederacy, he ſhould 
purchaſe ro himſelf rhe higheſt degree 
of Favour and Aﬀection. 

While Alcibiades was contriving how 
to put this delign in execution ( having 
already requeſted of Pharnabazus, that 
he might be admitted into the preſence 
of the King ), Critias and the reſt of 
the Athenian * Tyrants diſpatch'd cer- 
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* Our Author does 
not cerm ita Re- 
bellion or Conſpi- 
racy, becauſe (yrus 
was no Liege ſub- 
je& to Arraxerxes, 
their Father D ari= 
us (as WE are told 
by Fuffin) having 
by Will given the 
former the abſa- 
luce Soveraignty 
of thoſe Territo- 
ries over which he 
had before preſi- 
ded as his Lieute- 
nant. 


* He means the 
thirty Magiſtrates 
fet over the Athe- 
nians by Lyſander, 
and call'd by them 
Tyrants 5 2 name 
originally notonly 
of innocent bur 
moſt honourable 
fignification,being 
us'd fimply for a 


King, or ſupreme Governor, and 4 1 he by the Grecian Poets even to Fupiter, 


and the reſt of their kindeſt and 


reſpe&ed Gods : but by a Republican 


Abuſe of the word brought to connote the greateſt cruelty and oppreſſion 3 
tho the truth is, if a man would be acquainted with Tyrants and Tyranny 
in that ſence, (in which indeed the words have long ago univerſally obtain'd ) 
he may moſt probably find them where thirty or forty, or perhaps rather (as 
ſome Nations have ſadly experienc'd) three or four hundred Perſons, are 


(by what means ſoever ) poſſels'd of the Soveraign Power, 


* This muſt be 
taken not fora 
menace, but a piece 
of advice from the 
Thirty to Lyſander, 
rheir Intereſt and 
His being embar- 
qued in the ſame 
bottom ; and they 
(as may be col- 
le&ed from P/u. 
zarch) beginning 
now to be appre- 
hcnfive of no 
ſmall danger from 
«Alcibiades, Whom 
they perceiv*d 
(rho in exile) ro 
be in a fair way 
of recovering 
his former eſteem 
and authori- 
ty with the com- 
mon People. 
* Others ſay, that 
Pharnabaxus 'being 
inform*d of {rus's 
defign by Alcibia- 
des (who had in 
vain defir'd by his 
mcans to have ad- 
miſſion to .Artax- 
erxts, and Was 
therefore about 
giving notice of 
the ſame to ano- 
ther of the Kings 
Licutenants) re- 
folv*'d io have him 
cut off, that ſo the 
merit cf the diſco- 
very micht be 
 wholiv hit own. 
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tain Mefſengers into 4ſia, by whom they 
gave Lyſander to underſtand, that the 
Articles agreed upon between Him and 
the Athemans muſt be Ratihicd by being 
SeaPd with the Blood of Alcibrades ; and 
that the Death of that Man was to be 
purſird by him, as he tender'd the Eſta- 
bliſhment and Perpetuity of his own. 
Exploits, and Conſtitutions. Lyſander 
was ſo far wrought upon by this poſitive 
* Meſſage, - that he rcfolv'd to deal ct- 
teCtually with Pharnabazus, and there- 
fore ſent him expreſs word , that the 
Alliance between his King and the La- 
cedemeonians ſhould be null and void, 
unleſs he took ' care that Alcibiades , 
either alive or dead , were deliver'd 
into their hands ; wherefore the Perſian 
Governor ( preferring his Maſter's In- 
tereſt before all the Laws of Humanity 
and Friendſhip ) immediately employ d 
Suſamithres and Bagoas to ſurprize and 
murther him, as he lay in Phrygia, and 
was * providing for his Journey to the 
King. Theſe Aftafins arriv d accordingly 
with great ſpeed and expedition at the 
Place of hisabode ; and not daring openly 
to allault him, they ſer Fire on the Houſe 
wherein he lay ; as hoping to accompliſh 
by Stratagem what their Courage def- 
pair 'd of effeEting. And yet had they like 


to 
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to have been diſappointed in their ex- 
pectation ; for Aletbiades ns rouz'd 
by the crackling of the Fire, and nufsing 
his Sword ( which it ſeems had been pri- 
vily convey'd away ) he took the Dag- 
ger of his * Friend and Companion ( a 


certain Arcadian that Lodg'd with him, 


and could never be induc'd to deſert 
him in his loweſt condition ), and bid- 
ing him follow after, paſs d boldly tho- 
row the Flames; the violence whereof 
was ſomewhat abated by the throwin 

in of ſuch Clothes and Houſhold-ſtuft as 
came next to hand. Burt before he could 
make his eſcape, and get quite off, he 
was overtaken and {lain by the * Darted 
Weapons of the diſtant Aﬀafins ; by 
whom his Head being carry'd away as 


' a welcome Preſent to Pharnabazus, an 


affectionate * Female (the conſtant ſharer 
both of his good and bad Fortune ) took 
the Body, and wrapping it in her own 
Veſtment, committed it to the Flames ; 
the ſame Fire. that had in vain been 
kindI'd for his Deſtruction when alive, 
being now converted to the kinder uſes 
of a Funeral Pile. 

Thus dy'd Alcibiades, about the For- 
tieth year of his Age; a perſon of whom 
we find bur a ſcurvy charatter given by 


the generality of Writers ; yet has he 
E 4. = ob- 


* Thoour Author 
rerms him hoſpes 
and familiaris 
(which laſt word 
may indeed be 
taken co ſignify a 
menial ſervant ) 
yet by what fol- 
lows (viz. qui 21n- 
guam diſcedere vo- 
luzrat) he ſhould 
ſeem before this 
time to have worn 
off thoſe inferior 
and diſtant rela- 
ONS. 


* He was ſlain 
with Darts and Ar- 
rows,lays Tlutarch. 


* Timandra y, ſup- 
0s'd by many ro 
ethe Mother of 

Lais, the famous 

Corimthian Cour- 

teZan, Plat. 
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obtain'd the higheſt commendations from 
three yery grave and authentic Hiſto- 
rians ;, Thucydides, his Cotemporary ; 
Theopompus, a ſomewhat more modern 
Author ; and Timeus: 'The two latter 
of which were perſons of the moſt cen- 
{orious humour , and obſerv'd ( by 1 
know not what ſtrange Fate ) to have 
concurr'd in the Praiſes of no other man 
but Alcibiades. For even by them are 
the ſame advantageous particulars deli- 
ver d concerning him, which are already 
related by us, and to which may more- 
over be added, from the ſame Writers, 
That being born in Athens, a City for State 
and Grandeur Second to noxe, he outwent 
the Nobleft of his Fellow-Citizens in 
Splendour and Magnificence of Life : And 
et when driven from hence he arriv'd 
at Thebes, he ſo far complyd with the 
Genius of that People ( the Beotians in 
general employing their time in ac- 
quiring a Robuſt Habit of Body, and 
not in improving the Faculties of the 
Mind ) that he excelld them all, as 
well in ſtrength and firmmeſs of Limbs, 
as in chearfully undergoing the moſt teil- 
ſom Labour. When he came amon 
the Lacedzmonians, who account it t 
bigheft pitch of Vertne to endure ſuch kind 
f hardſhip, he ſo readily accommodated 


himſelf 
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himſelf to their penurious way of Living, © 
= alittle | wa he had as + reve p.- 
Abftinence and Parſimony, either in Garb 
or Diet. After this, dwelling among the 
Thracians, a People generally addifted to 
the Engoyments of Love and Wine ; even 
bere had he alſo the Precedence allow'd him 
beyond Competition : And coming at length 
into Perlia, where Labour and Induſtry in 
Hunting, and Luxury and Exceſs in Feed- 
ing are of greateſt Reputation, he acquitted 
himſelf to the admiration f all men. Sa 
that whereſoever he came, he got the gene- 
ral Love and Reſpett of the People ; Jeing 
preſently accounted the moft Accomphiſh'd 
Perſon for ſuch Yualifications as were in 
every Country of higheſt Eſtimation. But 
enough of this Man ; let us now pro- 
ceed to give an account of others. 
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{| ERS the Son, 
of Lycus, and by Birth an Athe- 
»ian,wasaPerſon whom I ſhould 

not ſtick to place in the front 
of all the Grecian Worthies, if his For- 
tune had been any way anſwerable to 
his Deſerts. Without doubt he out- 
ſhone them all in Fidelity, Reſolution, 

Greatneſs of Soul, and an inviolable Af- 

feftion., for his Country, And altho 

many boaſted themſelves born of more 

Ancient Families, yet none "outſtripp'd 

” him 
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him in any other Accompliſhment of a 
Great Man. Whoever Reſcues his Native 
Country from the Oppreſſion of one 
Tyrant, does fo Brave*an Action, that 
many Men have Attempted, but few 
have had the Honour of Atchicving ; 
yet was it this Man's good Fortune, to 
Free His,: groaning under the intolera- 
ble Burthen of Thirty at once. His 
Valour was firſt fledgd in the Pelopon- 
neſian War ; where being in a Joint- 
Commiſſion, he did many great Ex- 
loits without Alcibiades, tho Alcibiades 
did nothing without Him ; all his Actions 
expreſſing an ardent defire to promote the 
Good of the Commonwealth. But in 
pitch'd Battels the Strength and Number 
of Forces is as much to be rely'd on as 
the moſt excellent Conduct ; and the 
private Soldier juſtly claims a ſhare in 
the Glory of the Action with the Com- 
mander. Beſides, Fortune ſometimes lets 
them know, that Succeſs depends neither 
upon one nor the other ; but is ſolely 
at her diſpoſal. Wherefore, the moſt 
Glorious of all Actions Thraſybulus may 
juftly claim to be properly his own ; For 
when Athens was miferably haraſs'd and 
torn by the Arbitrary Proceedings of thole 
Thirty Burgomaſters, ſet up { asit were 
t a Council 
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a Council of State ) by the Lacedemonians) 
during whoſe uncontrolable ſway, ma” 
ny of the Eminent Citizens were kill'd, 
ſome ( preſerv'd by Fate from the dan- 
ger of the War) were baniſh'd, and 
many others had their Eſtates conhſcated 
and divided amongſt the Uſurpers : He 
only ( not as a General, but ) ſingly Pro- 
claim'd open War againſt them ; and 
when he fled to Phyle 7 the ſtrongeſt and 
beſt fortified Caſtle in Attica ) he had 
{ſcarce Thirty Confederates. So weak 
were the Foundations of the Deſign b 

which the Liberty of that Illuſtrious 
City was aflerted. He was not de- 
ſpicable for his Perſon or Parts ; but 
was contemn'd for his inconfiderable 
Party ; which at laſt prov'd of great 
conſequence to him ; as the accompliſh- 
ing his Deſign for the Relief of his 
Country, and the utter and final Ruin 
of it's Enemies. For they, lulPd in their 
own ſecurity , inghtel a ſpeedy and 
vigorous proſecution ; and conſequently 
gave him a longer time to make him- 
{elf more conſiderable both for Men and 
Money. Whence 1s evinc'd the truth of 
that common Axiom, In War no Advan- 
tage ts to beſlipt; and it 1snot without rea- 
ſon ſaid, The Mother of a Coward need ne- 
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wer Fear. Yet all this while Thraſybulus's 
Supplies and Aſſiſtances bore no pro- 


portion to his Expectations. For even — 


in thoſe days men were more laviſh of 
their Words then Actions ; and more 
hotly diſputed their Liberty with their 
Tongues then their Swords. From Phyle 
he march'd to Pyraum, and fornhes 
Munichia ; which place his Enemies 
twice attempting to take by Storm, in 
two general Aflaults, were as often beat 
back with conſiderable Damage, and at 
laſt forc'd to retire into Arhens with the 
loſs of all their Arms and Baggage.7braſy- 
bulus in the mean time manages his Aﬀair 
with as great Wiſdom as Courage, and 
commands that Quarter ſhould be given 
to all thoſe who would accept it ; ſay- 
ing» it was but reaſonable, that Fellow- 
Citizens ſhould ſpare one another. Net- 
ther indeed was there any perſon hurt af- 
terwards, but thoſe who continued in a 
poſture of Hoſtility. He ſuffer'd none to 
be ſtript of their Clothes; nor touch'd 
any part of the Plunder, only Arms ( for 
which he had urgent occa{ion ) and V1. 
Qtuals. In this ſecond Conflict fell Critias, 
the primier Burgomaſter, after he had 
fought valiantly. Cra1as being ſlain, Pau- 
ſanias,Ring of the Lacedamonians, comes 
to 
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to the Aſhſtance of the Athenians ; and 


at length concludes a Peace between 


 bothParties on theſe Terms : Firſt, 'T hat 


no Citizen ( except the T hirty T yrants, 
and the 'Ten Pretors, who exactly Co- 
pied thoſe Originals of Cruelty in their 
Actions ) ſhould ſuffer Baniſhment. Se- 
condly, That no Perſon's Eſtate ſhould 
be Sequeſter'd. And 'Thirdly, That De- 
mocracy ſhould be Reeſtabliſh'd, and 
the Soveraign Power remain in the hands 
of the People. One more remarkably 
great Action of his we muſt by no means 
forget ; When Peace was ſettled, and 
he bore a great ſway in the City, he 
Enacted a Law, That no man ſhould be 
accus'd, or any way puniſh d, for any thin 
that was rs A _—_ call 
An Att of Oblivion. But not ſatisfied 
with the bare EnaCting of ſuch a Law, 
he took a mighty care in the juſt and 
ſtrict Execution of it ; and check'd ſome 
of the Partakers of his miſery in Baniſh- 
ment, who would have made havock of 
thoſe men they had fo lately receiv'd 
into Favour. For thele great and illuſtri- 
ous Actions, Thraſybulus was Honour'd 
by the People with a Coronet made of 
Olive-branches; a mean Reward indeed, 
but attended with theſe Advantages, that 
it 
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1t Was 1n no manner extorted,but a volun- 
tary and hearty Teſtimony of the People's 
Afﬀection ; and was therefore an Honour, 
free from the DetraCtions of Envy or 
Emulation. For as Pittacus (a man juſtly 
regiſter'd in the Catalogue of the Seven 
Wiſe-men of Greece ) well obſerv'd to 
the Aityleneans, when they would have 
given him many thouſand Acres of Land 
for a Reward ; Dor't ye, ſays he, give me 
ſo Noble a Preſent, that many will Envy, 
and more will Cover ; I will only accept 
of an hundred Acres, which is ſufficient 
to ſhew your Good Will, and my own Me- 
deſty. Great Favours are often ſnatcht 
away, whilſt little ones, below Envy, are 
longer enjoy d. Thraſybulus therefore, 
highly pleas'd with this petty Crown, 
ſought no other SatisfaCtion ; but Iook'd 
upon himſelf to be as much Honour'd 
as any of his Cotemporaries. In proceis of 
time, going Admiral to Cilcia, and his 


Soldiers being very remiſs when they 


were upon their Guard, he was in a ally 
f{urpriz d in his Tent, and {lain by the 


Barbarians. + 
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Great in the Eſteem of the Com- 

monwealth at the Peloponneſian 

War ; where his Conduct was 
fignally Heroxck. For he was Captain- 
General of the Land-Forces and Admi- 
ral at Sea ; and perform'd noble Atchive- 
ments ; which made him the Darling of 
the People, who Conſtituted him Gover- 
nor of all their Iſlands ; in which Com- 
miſſion he took Phare, a Colony of the 
Lacedemonians. He was alſo Captain- 
General 


S ONON, an Athenian, became 
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General in the laſt Peloponneſian War, 


when the Flower of the Arhenian Army 
was deſtroy'd by Lyſander at the River 
e/£gos.But Conon was not in Perſon atthat 
Batrcl ; from whence may be concluded 
the Misfortune of that fital Day. For 
he weigh'd every Military Aftion ; and 
was even jealous in acquitting himſelf 
like a General, Which makes it highly 
probable, that his Perſonal Valour and 
Condutt might have diverted that Maſ- 
facre of the: Athenians. 

Yet in this fad deſtraftion, when he 
heard the groans of his Country, he 
conſulted not his own Safety and Re- 
tirement, but the Relief of his diſconſolate 
Country-men. He haſtned therefore to 
Pharnabazus , Lieutenant of Ionia and 
Lydia, who was Son in Law to theKing ; 
into whoſe Favour he infinuated him- 
ſelf, tho not without great intrigue and 
hazard. For when the Lacedemonians 
( Athens lying gaſping ) had broke their 
League, which they had made with 4r- 
taxerxes , and had ſent Apeſilaus with 
an Army into Afia ( where he was often 
Eareſs'd by Tiſſaphernes, who was for- 
merly the Familiar of the King, bur 
had revolted from all the Endearments 
of his Prince, and conibin'd with the 

Lace- 
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Lacedemonians ); Pharnabazus march'd 
againſt him as General, ; tho in reality 
Conon was Chief, and his Warlike Judg- 
ment controlPd rhe whole Council. He 
ſtopt the carier of Ageſi/aus, that ſo much 
renown'd Captain, and confounded all 
his Stratagems ; and *twas the wiſe Con- 
duct of Coon which prevented Ageſi« 
laus from renting that part of Aſia on 
this ſide Taurus Bow the Perſian Empire: 
Ageſilaus being remanded home by the 
Lacedemonians, who were embroiPFd ina 
War with the Bzotians and Athenians ; 
Conon took that opportunity to ingratiate 
himſelf with the Perſian Nobility ; and 
ſoon became their only Oracle. 

Art this time the Malecontent T:{/a- 
phernes had quitted the Court, of which 
the King was only incredulous ; fo great 
a ſhare had Ti//aphernes in the Royal 
Favour, tho in this very time of his dis- 
loyal Villany. Neither is it ſtrange, thar 
the King was unwilling to miſtruſt this 
his Creature, when he calld to mind, 
that by his Proweſs he quelP'd his Bro- 
ther Cyrus. Therefore Conon was ſent 
by Pharnabazus to Accuſe Tiſſaphernes 
before the King ; who being arriv'd, 
according to the Cuſtom of the Perſians, 
he cams to Tithrauſtes, a Tribune and 
principal 
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principal Officer of State, requeſting 
that he might be introduc'd ; without 
which ceremony none are admitted. 'T'o 
whom Tithrauſtes ſaid , there ſhould be 
no delay ; but ( ſaid he) you muſt con- 
ſult whether it were better to have an 
Audience, or to {ignifie your Buſineſs 
by Letter ; for it you come into the 
Royal Preſence, you muſt fall down 
before the King ; which they call * Dz- 
wine Homage : But if you cannot com- 
ply with this, truſt me to interceed for 
you, and you ſhall certainly attain your 
delire. "Then Conon reply'd ; I could 
very chearfully pay any Honour to the 
King, but I fear leſt it ſhould be a dis- 
honourable blemith to my Country, if 
I ſhould proſtitute my elf to the Slavery 
of a Barbarian, who came from that 
People who by Nature are accuſtom'd 
to Govern, He therefore deliver'd his 
Buſineſs in a Letter ; which being made 
known to the King, he was fo taken 
with his Commanding Deportment, that 
he proclaimd Tiſſaphernes a 'Traitor, 
commilſion'd Conon to Fight the Lace- 
demonians, and to ele whom he pleas d 
to raiſe Money for the War. Which 
choice Conou modeſtly deny'd to be in 


.his Province, but in the King's, who 
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beſt underſtood the Condition of his 
People ; yer that it was his humble 
Advice, that he would confer that Office 
on Pharnabazus. After this, being ho- 
nour'd with great Preſents, he was com- 
muſſion'd to Sea, that he might convey 
the Galleys to the _ Phenicians, 
with the other Port-Towns ; and that 
he ſhould Rig a Navy, to ſecure the Seas 
the following Summer ; in which Com- 
miſſion Pharnabazus was his Collegue, 
as he had petition d. So ſoon as the 
Lacedamonians heard this, they aCted 
with great judiciouſneſs, becauſe the 
foreſaw a more dangerous War, then if 
they had been engag'd only againſt the 
petulant Pexfian. For they were now to 
grapple with a bold and wary Gene- 
ral, intruſted with the whole Perſian 
Power ; againſt whom their Stratagems 
of War were as ridiculouſly vain as their 
Strength. With this reſolution they 
contract a formidable Navy, and ſet 
Sail under Pzſander ; whom Conon afſ- 
faulted at the River Cnidus, and after a 
deſperate Fight routed ; many Ships he 
took, and many he ſunk ; by which 
Victory not only Athens but all Greece 
was freed from the Yoke of the Lace- 
damonians. Conn with part of the 
Navy 
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Navy return'd to his own Country, was 
very ſolicitous in rebuilding the Walls 
of Athens, with the Haven Pyraeum, 
which were demoliſh'd by Lyſander ; 
and pave his Fellow-Citizens Fifty Ta- 
lents, which he had receiv'd of Phar- 
nabavus. 

Yet it happen'd to this Great Man 
as to the Ignoble Peſantry, who was 
more improvident in the ſmoother then 
in the rugged part of his Life ; for ha- 
ving vanquiſh'd the Peloponneſian Squa- 
drons, one ſatisfied the revengetul thirſt 
of his Country, he aim'd at higher 
things then his Policy could poſsibly 
reach ; all which Attempts were Pious 
and Honourable, in as much as he pre- 
ferr'd the welfare of Athens before the 
| King's. For when he had acquird a 
ſplendid Eminency by the Sea-Fight at 
Cnidus, he began lily to whiſper among 
the Perſians and all the Cities of Greece, 
that Tonia and e/£olis ſhould be ſurren- 
dred to the Athenians. But this deſign 
taking vent, Teribazus Licutenant of 
Sardis, inveighled Conon to corae to 
him , pretending to ſend him to the 
King upon an Embaſly of great impor- 
tance. Conon obey'd the Meſlage ; and 
as ſoon as he arriv'd, was ſecur'd in Fet- 
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ters, which he bore for ſome time. Others 
write, that he was brought to the King, 
and dy'd there. Yet Dinon the Hiſtorian, 
in whom we moſt confide in Perſian 
Story, informs us, that he eſcap'd ; and 
ſeems only to doubt, whether it were by 
the delign or inadvertency of Tertha- 
OTA 


Done into Engliſh by Mr. Clarke, M. A. 
and Fellow of All-Souls Coll. Oxor. 


ION of Syracuſe,Son to Hippa- 

Þ rinws, deſcended from a Noble 
Family, and was of Kin to both 
Dionyſins s, the Tyrants. For 

the Elder of them married his Siſter 
Ariſtomache ; by whom he had two Sons, 
Hipparinus and Nyſ2us ; and as many 
Daughters, Sophroſyne and Areta. So0- 
bros he gave to his Son and Succeflor 
Dionyſus, and Areta was allotted to be 
Dions Wife ; who, beſides his Noble 
Relations, and the Reputation deriv'd 
F 4 to 
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ſame in his 5h 


Epiſtle. 


* Contradiced by 
Plutarch in his Lite, 
and Plato in his 4th 
Epiſtle, at the end. 


« The Treaſurers 
head orders to give 
him what ever he 
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to him from his Anceſtors, was oblig'd 
to Nature for many rare Endowments; 
among which, an * Aptneſs to Learn, a 
* Courteous Behaviour, and a Diſpoſt- 
tion to brave Actions, were conſpicuous : 
Nor was he leſs happy in a comly and 
graceful Preſence. Beſides, his Father 
left him a vaſt Eſtate, which was en- 
creas'd by the * Gifts of the Tyrant. He 
had a great intimacy with Dzonyſius the 
Father, to which his Perſonal Merits 
were as inſtrumental as his Affinity ; for 
tho he lik*d not Dionyſins's Cruelty, yet he 
endeavour'd his Safety, upon account of 
their Alliance, but chiefly with reſpect 
to his own Relations. He was conſulted 
with in matters of the greateſt concern ; 
and the Tyrant was very much ſway'd 
by his Advice, unleſs in thoſe things 
where the prevalence of his own Aﬀe&i- 
ons over-ruPd. All Embaſſies of note 
were perform'd - by him ; in which his 
Civility, together with his faithful and 
diligent Adminiſtration of Afﬀairs,took off 
from that Imputation of Cruelty, which 

Dionyſizes generally lay under. 'The Car- 

#haginians, to whom he was ſent by the 

Tyrant, honour'd him highly, infomuch 

that they never had any Grecian in more 

Admuiration, Neither was Dionyſus ig- 

| | | norant 
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norant of theſe things, nor unſenſible 
how great an ornament he was to him; 
from whence it came to paſs, that Dion 
was moſt in his Favour, and lov'd by 
him as a Son: So that when *twas re- 
ported in Sicily, that Plato was come to 
Tarentum,he did not only give the young 
Man (who had a great defire to be one of 
his Hearers) leave to invite him thither ; 
but after the grant, brought him in 
great ſtate to Syracuſe. For him Dion 
had fo great a love and veneration, that 
he wholly yeilded himſelf to his diſpoſal ; 
which was anſwer'd by Plato, who took 
no leſs delight in him. For altho he 
was cruelly misus'd by the Tyrant, 
who gave order he ſhould be ſold for” 
a Slave; yet at Dior's requeſt he had 
leave to return. In the mean time 
Dionyſizs fell fick ; and his Diſtem- 
per encreafing upon him, Dion went to 
the Phyſitians, to enquire how he 4id ; 
and withall entreated them to let him know, 
if bis Hof were in great danger, becauſe 
he intended to diſcourſe him about dividing 
the Kingdom ; part of it, in his opinion, 
being due to thoſe Sons his Siſter had by 
bim, 'This Enquiry , the Phyſitians 
did not conceal, but carried it to Diony- 
ſus the Younger ; who was ſo much 
con- 
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concern'd, that to prevent any confe- 
rence between Dion and his Father, he 
forc'd the Phylitians to give the later a 
{ſleeping Potion ; which the old man 
took, and fleprt his laſt. 

Such was the beginning of the quar- 
rel between Dzonyſius and Dion ; which 
many things afterwards fomented. How- 
ever, for ſome time there remain'd an 
appearance of Friendſhip ; ſo that Dion 
being urgent with him, to ſend for Plato 
from Athens, and make uſe of his Coun- 
ſel, he comply'd with his defire, that 
in ſomething he might be like his Father, |, 
and at the ſame time brought * Philiſte * 
the Hiſtoriag back to Syracuſe, a ntan 
who was equally a Friend to the 'T'yrant 
and .his Tyranny. But of this I have 
faid more in my Book of the Greek Hiſto- 
rians. As for Plato, his Eloquence and 
Authority ſo much influenc'd Dzonyſizs, 
that by his perſwaſion he was reſolv'd 
to reſtore the Syracuſtans their Liber- 
ties, and put an end to the Tyranny ; 
bur being deterr'd by Philiſt:vs from exe- 
cuting his intention, he became more 
Cruel then before. F inding there- 
fore, that Dion had the advantage of 
him in Parts, in Authority, and the 
Love of the People, he fear d their 
ſtaying 
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ſtaying together might be an occaſion of 
his own Ruin upon which he gave him 
a Gally to tranſport him to Corb ; tel- 
ling him withall, that what he did was 
for both their ſakes; leſt our of the mutual 
fear which was between them, one might 
be apt to ſupplant the other. "This action 
was highly reſented by many, and drew 
great'envy upon the Tyrant ; who to 
make the World believe, that he did it 
not out of hatred to the man, but meerl 
for his own ſecurity, Shipp'd off all his 
Moveables and ſent them to him. But 
* afterwards, when he heard that Dion 
was railing Forces in Peloponneſus, with 
deſign if he were able to fall upon him, 
he married his Wife Arets to * another ; 
and order*d his * Sons Education in ſuch 
manner, that by giving him his ſwing 
he mught be tainted with all ſorts o 
Vices. For while he was yet a Boy, they 
brought him Whores, and fo ply'd him 
with Wine and Feaſts, that he never 
had leiſure to be ſober. Inſomuch, that 
when his Father return'd, and ſer Go- 
vernors over him, to reclaim him from 
his former way of living ; 'he, not able 
to endure ſuch a change in his courſe of 
life, threw himſelf from the top of the 
Houſe, and ended his days. 

But 
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But to return; After Dion was come 
to Cormth, and Heraclides, General ot 
the Horſe, * driven away by the ſame 
Dtzonyſins, fled thither alſo; they haſten'd 
their preparations for War, with all di- 
ligence, yet made but ſmall progreſs ; 
for few adventur'd to run the ſame rik 
they did, becauſe a 'T'yranny of ſo many 
year's continuance, was by every one 
eſteem'd very formidable. But Dion, 
who more rely'd on the ill will that all 
people bore the T'yrant,then the ſtrength 
of his own Forces, with only two Mer- 
chant-Ships, undauntedly went againſt 
a Government which had ſtood for Fifty 
years, guarded with five hundred long 
Ships, ten thouſand Horſe, and an 
hundred thouſand Foot ; and to the a- 
ſtoniſhment of the World, ſo eaſily over- 
ran it, that within three days of his 
landing in Sicily he entred Syracuſe it 
ſelf, From whence it is evident, That 
»o Empire is Safe which is not Guarded 
by Love. At that time Dionyſizes was in 
Italy, expeCting the Fleet ; and did not 
imagine, that any of his Enemies durft 
venture upon him without conſiderable 
Forces. In which he was miftaken ; for 
D:#ou, with thoſe very men which were 


under his Adverſary's dominion, abated 
the 
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the Tyrant's Arrogance ; and made him- 
ſelf Maſter of all that part of Sicily 
which was in ſubjection to Dionyſires, as 
he did of Syracuſe likewiſe, except the 
Citadel, and the Iſland adjoining to the 
Town: *Whereupon the matter ' was 
brought to that paſs, that the Tyrant 
was contented to make Peace on the 
following Articles : That Dion ſhould 
have oy Dionyſus poſſeſs Italy, and 
Syracuſe be in the hands of Apollocrates, 
a man in whom Dionyſus repos d the 
greateFt truſt. But this unexpected proſ- 
perity was attended with -a ſudden 
change ; Fortune by her fickleneſs at. 
tempting to ruine him, whom juſt be- 
fore ſhe had exalted. The firſt token 
of her malice, ſhe ſhew'd in his Son, 
whom I mention'd before ; for having 
brought back his Wife, who was g1VCn 
to another, and being deſirous to reſcue 
his Son from the Debauchery in which 
he had been bred, and reduce him to his 
former Sobriety, he receiv'd a grievous 
blow by the Death of his Child. The 
next misfortune, was the Diſſention be- 
tween him and Herachdes ; who made 
a Faction, rather then he would yeald 
the priority to Dzor, and had as much 


intercſt among the Nobuity as be ; for 
by 
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by their conſent he commanded the Na- 
val Forces, at the ſame time when the 
other did thoſe at Land. This Dion 
could -not brook ; and repeated thoſe 
Verſes in the ſecond Iliad of Homer, 
to this purpoſe, That @ State cannot be 
well ob , where the Government 1s in 
the hands of many. The Saying rais'd him 
much envy, for by it he ſeem'd to dif- 
cover an intention of getting all into 
his own power ; which opinion he en- 
deavour'd not to leflen by complaiſance, 
but ſuppreſs by rigor ; and caus'd He- 
raclides, when he came to Syracuſe, to 
be killd. An ation which ſtruck every 
body with fear ; no man thinking him- 
ſelf ſafe, now Heraclides was thus taken 
out of the way. But Dion, being rid 
of his Adverſary, with more licence 
diſtributed the Eſtates of the contrary 
Party among his Soldiers. After which 
ivificn, by reaſon of the greatneſs of 
his daily expences, he quickly began 
to want Money ; which he knew no 
way to be ſupply'c with, but by fieze- 
ing his Friends poſleſſions ; upon which 
it happen'd, that the gaining the Soldier 
prov'd the loſs of the Nobility. Theſe 
things he took very much to heart ; and 
being unaccuſtom'd to be ill ſpoken of, 
could 
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could not endure to be in diſrepute with 

thoſe who a little before had prais'd him 

to the Skies. For the Rabble perceiving 

the Soldiers were offended with him, 

{poke more openly, and often reproacht 
him with intolerable Tyranny. As Dzor 
was in this perplexity, not being able to 
appeaſe their Commotions,and was afraid 
of the conſequence ; * Callicrates an 
Athenian , one that accompanied him 
from Peloponneſus to Sicily, a cunning 
fraudulent Fellow, without any ſenſe of 
Religion or Honeſty, came to him, and 
told him the danger he was in, by reaſon 

of the diſguſt of the People, and hatred 
of” the Soldiers ; which, without em- 
ploying one of his Friends to feign him- 

ſelf his Enemy, *rwas impoſlible to avoid ; 

but 3f he found one fit for this affair, he 

might eaſily know their deſigns, and 

ruin his Adverſaries, who would cer- 

tainly declare their intentions to one 

that ſeem'd at variance with him. The 

Advice being approv'd, Callicrates took 

_ upon himſelf to pur it in execution 
and being advantaged by Dion's unwa- 

rineſs, ſought for Aflociates to kill him, 

had Meetings with his Enemies, and 

confirm'd the Conſpiracy. But many 

being privy to the bulinefs, it was dt- 
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vulg'd, and brought to Ariſtomache, 
Dion's Siſter, and Areta his Wife ; who 
in a fright ran with the news to him, 
for whoſe Safety they were ſo.much con- 
cern'd. He afſur'd them, that Callcrates 
meant him no harm ; and what he did, 
was by his order. However, the We- 
men not ſatisfied with this, got Callicrates 
co Proſerpine's Temple, and forc'd him 
to * ſware, that Dion ſhould receive no 
miſchief from him. Which Religious 
Act was ſo far from making him quir 
his deſign, that 'twas a means to haſten 
the execution ; he fearing the Plot might 
be diſcover'd before it had taken effe&, 
Being thus refoly'd, the next * Feſtival- 
Day, when Dion was lay'd down pri- 
vately at home in an upper Chamber, 
he put the ſtrongeſt places of the City 
into the hands of the Conſpirators ; and 
having ſurrounded the Houſe with Sol- 
diers, commanded ſome of them nor ro 
ſtir from the Doors. And that he might 
not be deſtitute of means to eſcape, if 
Fortune ſhould prove croſs to. his De- 
ſigns, he furmiſh'd a Galley with Men 
and Arms ; and order'd his Brother Phi- 
locrates, who commanded it, to keep it 
moving in the Port, as if he only in- 
tend<d the exerciſe of the Rowers. Be- 
ſides, 
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ſides, he choſe ſome Zarynthians of his 
own Family, ſtrong daring Fellows, and 
bid them go to Dio unarm'd, that fo 
t might ſeem they came only to pay 
him a Viſit. Their familiarity in the 
Family immediately gain'd them admit- 
tance into his Chamber ; where, as ſoon 
as they were enter'd, they faſten'd the 
Doors, fell upon him in his Bed, and 
bound him; which was not done fo 
filently, but the noiſe was heard with- 
out. Hence it is evident; as I have often 
faid before; how odious a thing the 
Government of a ſingle Perſon is ; and 
how miſerable a Lite they lead, who 
had rather be the object of their Sub- 
jecFPs Fear than Love. For his very 
Guards, had they bore him any kind- 
neſs, might have broke open the Doors, 
and fav'd his Life ; the Confpirators be- 
ing forc'd for want of Arms to keep him 
alive 'till they could procure a Weapon 


of thoſe who were out of the Chamber. 


But no body coming to his reſcue, one 
Lyco a Syracuſian, reach'd them a Sword 
thro the Window, with which they dif- 
patch'd him.” The multitude aftcr hisdeath 
came to look upon him, and not know- 
ing the Murderers, kilPd ſeveral whom 
they ſuſpected of the fact. For it being 
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nois'd that. Dion was ſlain, many who 
diſlik'd the aCtion ran thither, and upon 
a falſe ſurmiſe killd the Innocent inſtead 
of the Guilty. As ſoon as his Death was 
publicly known, *twas ſtrange to ſee how 
the People's minds were chang'd ; for 
they who in his Life-time afforded him 
no better a name then Tyrant , now 
call'd him the Expeller. of the Tyrant, 
and Deliverer of his Country ; and fo 
ſuddenly was Hatred ſucceeded by Com- 
paſſion, that if it had been poſſible, they 
would have redeem'd his Life at the ex- 
pence of their own. Wherefore by public 
Order he was buried in the moſt Honou- 
rable place of the City, and by the 
ſame had a Tomb erefted. He died in 
the five and fiftieth year of his Age, and 
the fourth after his return from Pelopon- 
neſas into Sicily. 
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became famous to Poſterity, rather 

by his accurate Skill in the Art of 
War, than the Gallantry of any 
Noble Atchievements. For he was ſo 
perfeRly furniſh'd with all the neceflary 
Accompliſhments requiſite to complete 
a General, that he not only attain'd the 
Excellencies of his moſt eminent Co- 
temporaries , but might juſtly diſpute 
G 2 Pre- 
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Preeminence with the Chief of form- 
er Ages. He was fo very well expe- 
rienc'd in Martial Aﬀairs, that be- 
ing often entruſted with the Command 
a entire Armies, he never was defeated 
by any failure or default of his own ; 
and what Victory ſoever he obtain'd, it 
appear d principally to'be owing to his 
Prudence and Conduct, So great was 
his Judgment in all things relating to 
War, ; both advanc'd -the Milt- ' 
tary Diſcipline by additional Rules to a 
far greater perfection than it ever had 
before his time, and improv'd thoſe few 
ſcatter'd ones he met with to the beſt 
advantage. He alſo made moſt commoe- ' 
dious and beneficial alterations - in the 
Arms of the Infantry ; for whereas before 
his time broad unweildy Shields, ſhort 
Spears, and little Swords were only in 
uſe, he chang'd the firſt of them into 
a lighter Target, made ſomewhat in 
ſhape of an Half-Moon , call'd Pelra, 
from whence the Foot afterwards re- 
ceiv'd the name of Peltaſtz ; and by 
this more portable Buckler, he did not 
only expedite their Marches, but made 
them capable of receiving their Enemy's 
onſets with greater readineſs and aCti- 
vity. As for the Sword, he augmented 

its 
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its lengrh, but doubled that of the Spear ; 
changing moreover their Breaſt-Armour 
from Iron and Braſs to thoſe made of 
Linnen ; which render d his Soldiers 
fitter for Action ; and by thus leſſening 
their weight, he at once provided for 
their eaſe and ſecurity too. He was en- 
gag d in a War with the Thrac:ans, and 
reitor'd Seuthes, an Ally of the Athenians, 
to his Kingdom. Ar Corinth he kept the 
Army to fo ſtrict Diſcipline, that there 
were in no part of Greece to be found 
better Train'd Forces ; or any who 
with ſo great readineſs receiv'd and per- 
form'd the Commands of a General, even 
in the moſt minute parriculars ; for by 
his pains and induſtry they grew fo ex- 
pert in all Military Orders and Poſtures, 
that as ſoon as ever he had but once 
given the Word of Command, they 
would unmediately form themſelves into 
as regular a Figure, as if the moſt skil- 
ful Commander- had rank*d each pri- 
vate Soldier in his particular place. With 
this Army he intercepted a ſelect Party 
of the Lacedemonian Horſe ; which Acti- 
on was very much extol'*'d throughout 
all Greece, In the ſame War he gave 
their whole Strength a ſecond total De- 
feat; which allo procur'd him a large 
G 3 ſtock 
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ſtock of Honour. Artaxerxes purpoſing 
to fight the King of Egypr, made it his 
requeſt to the Arbenians, that they would 
grant him Tphicrates, whom he defign'd 
as Commander in Chief over his Mer- 
cenary Forces, the fame amounting to, 
the number of twelve thouſand men ; 
and having obtain'd his deſire, he in- 
ſtruted them ſo fully and exactly in the 
whole Art of War, that as formerly the 
beſt Roman Soldiers were diſtinguiſh'd 
from the meaner ſort by bearing the 
name of their Leader Fabizs ; fo the 
Grecians had thoſe under the Command 
of Iphicrates in the higheſt eſteem. When 
he went to aſhſt the Lacedemonians, he 
ſoon put a ſtop to the Attempts of Epa- 
winondas ; for had he not haſten'd his 
March, the Thebans would not have 
rais'd the Siege of Sparta, till they 
had laid it waſte in Aſhes, and utter 
ruin. The greatneſs of his Spirit bore 
an equal proportion with rhat of his 


Body ; his Preſence being very Ma- 


xftic and Commanding, did fo clearly 


beſpeak him what really he was, that his 
bare look of it ſelf was ſufficient to ftrike 
all Beholders with an Admiration of his 
Perſon. Theopompus has recorded, that 
he was remiſs in matters which requir'd 

con- 
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continu'd Labour, and that he could 
not well brook the hardſhips of War ; 
yet he had ſtill the charaQter of a good 
Citizen given him, and was always 
_— a Man of a ſteddy and untain- 
ted Fidelity ; of which, as on ſeveral 
other occaſions he gave moſt undeniable 
proofs, ſo he did in a more peculiar man- 
ner {ignalize it by protecting the di- 
ſtreſs'd Orphans of Amyntas the Mace- 
donian, For Euridice the Mother of Per- 
aiccas and Philip, upon her Husband's 
death, preſently fled with her two Father- 
leſs Children to Iphicrates for ſuccour 
and patronage ; who being rich, gene- 
roully afſerted their juſt Rights againſt 
all kinds of wrong and oppreſſion. He 
died old, in the | pn and Favour of 
his Fellow-Citizens ; tho their Aﬀecti- 
ons had been for ſome time alienated 
from him ; for he, arid Timotherrs, were 
forc'd to make their public Defences in 
the Aﬀociated War ; and he was ac- 
quitted by thoſe who were conſtituted 
his Judges. He left behind him a Son 
calld Meneſtheus, whom he had by a 
Thracian Woman, Daughter to King 
Cotus ; who being ask'd, which he low'd 
bet, his Father or Mother ? reply'd, bis 
Mother. And when all the Company 
G 4 won- 
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wonder d at the ſeeming ſtrangeneſs of 
the Anſwer, he told them, That be did 
not return that Anſwer, but upon wery 
good reaſons , For my Father, faith he, by 
Marrying @ Barbarian usd his utmcſt 
endeavours that I ſhould be one alſo ; but 
my Mother did as much as in ber lay ty 
make me the Son of an Athenian. 
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HABRIAS was an Athenian; 

one that bore a Name in the 

Catalogue of their greateſt Com- 
| manders; and pertorm'd ſeveral 
Exploits that very well deſerve the Re- 
cording. Among which, there ought 
more eſpecially to be remarqu'd, that 
Stratagem which he made uſe of at 
Thebes, when he came to aſſiſt the Bzo- | 
tians: For in that Engagement Ageſilans, 
the Lacedemonian General, being very 
confident of obtaining the Victory, and 
having made fo great a ſtep toward it, 
| as 
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as the putting to flight all the Merce- 
nary Forces of the Adverſe Party ; Cha- 
brias procur'd the other Troops to keep 
their ſtation, while by his own example 
of kneeling down upon his Buckler, and 
holding out his Spear or Pike aſlaunt, 
he taught rhem in that manner to expect 
the onfet of the Enemy. Ageſilaus being 
{urpriz'd at ſo unwonted a fight, durlt 
make no farther attempt upon them, 
but immediately founded a Retreat, and 
thereby ſummon'd his Soldiers to fall 
back, when they were juſt ready to have 
made the affault. 'This contrivance was 
 fomch applauded throughout all Greece, 
that Chabrizs order'd himſelf to be drawn 
in that defenſive poſture in the Statue 
which was erected for him in the Forum 
at Athens, at the public charge of that 
City. And from hence it commenc'd a 
cuſtom, that ever after all Gladiators, 
and other Fencers, were wont to have 
their Statues cary'd to the fame poſture 
wherein they had got their reſeAiive 
Victories. But to return, Chabrias wag'd 
ſeveral Wars in Europe, while he was 
commilſſtion'd a General of the Atheni- 
ans; and behav'd himſelf bravely in 
Egypt, when he ſerv'd as a private Vo- 
lunrier, Going tothe help of perm 
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he got him fetled in his Kingdom, He 
came oft with as good ſucceſs at Cyprus ; 
tho there indeed he was publicly ap- 
pointed by the Athenians as a Collegue 
with Ewagoras ; nor did he diſpatch 


from hence till he had ſubdued the whole - 


Iſland ; and from the happy manage. 
ment of this Enterprize, the Athenians 
purchas'd themſelves a vaſt credit. 'In 
the mean while aroſe a War between 
the Perſians and Egyptians ; the Athe- 
zians enter d into League with Artax- 
erxes King of Perſia, and the Lacede- 
monians {1ded with the Egyptians ; of 
whom Agpeſilaus, King of Lacedzmon, 
made a very conſiderable advantage. 
Chabrias taking notice of this, and think- 
ing himſelf no way inferior to Apeſ 
laus, frankly offer d his Service to the 
affiftance of the Egyptians ; and was 
made Admiral of their Fleet, Apeſilazs 
being Commander of their Infantry. 
Upon this, the Captains who were em- 
ploy'd by the King of Perſia, diſpatcht 
Meſſengers to Athens, to complain thar 
Chabrias took part with the Egyptians 
in a War againſt their Maſter. The 
Athenians hereupon fix'd a day, by which 
time if Chabrias return'd not, they threat- 
ned he ſhould forfeit his Life, for dif- 

obeying 
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obeying the Summons. Chabrias at this 
news comes back to Athens; yet ſtay'd 
there no longer than was juſt neceſlary 
to avoid the penalty which was otherwiſe 
denounc'd againſt him. Far he was not 
fond of reſiding among his own Country- 
men ; having liv'd fo ſplendidly, and 
far'd ſo high, that he could not bur raiſe 
the Envy of the Rabble. For this indeed 
iS a Common fault in Great and Free 
Cities, That Envy is always faſten'd 
upon Glory ; and moſt Perfons'are ex- 
treme forward in detraCting from thoſe, 
who are promoted to be their Superiors. 
And, what is ordigary to obſerve, the 
Poor cannot without regret at their own 
harder Fate, caſt an eye upon vhe more 
ample Fortunes of the Rich. Chabrias 
upon theſe conſiderations was as much 
abroad as his Aﬀairs could diſpenſe with. 
And herein he was not {ingular, in his 
caution of ſtaying little at home in 
Athens; tor almolit all their eminent 
men took the ſame courſe ; thinking 
themſelves ſo far remov'd from Envy 
as they were diſtant from their own 
Native Country. Conor for this reaſon 
liv'd the molt part in Cyprus, Iphicrates 
in Thrace, Timotheus in Lesbus, and 
Chares in Sigaum, This Chares, it is 
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true, was different from the reſt both in 
Temper and Action ; yet he was a Per- 
ſon of great Honour and Wealth at 
Athens. Burt finally, Chabrias came thus 
to. his.'end, in- the Social War ; The 
Athenians laid Siege to Chium, Chabrias 
was in the Navy only as a Reformade, 
yet he had greater Authority than any 
who were in places of Command ; the 
Common Soldiers paying more reſpect 
to him than to any of their Officers, 
which prov'd the occalion of haſtning 
his Death : For whilſt he was ambitious 
of making the firſt Entrance into the 
Harbour, and accordingly had directed 
the Pilot to ſteer in, this Adventure 
coſt him his Life ; for when he was got 
in, none of the other Veſſels would fol- 
- low; whereupon, being ſurrounded with 
the Attacks of the Enemy, he fought 
couragiouſly, till the Ship ſprung a Leak, 
by ſome damage toward the Head, and 
began to fink under him. Hereupon, 
being unable to make any eſcape ; for 
if he had thrown himſelf overboard, 
the Athenians would have took him up 
as he ſwum; he therefore choſe rather 
to dye in his ſtation, than to lay down 
his Arms and quit the Ship. None of the 
other Sea-men would run the ſame ha- 

zard, 
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zard, but leap'd out, and eſcap'd ſafe 
to ſhore ; while Chabrias, preferring an 
honourable Death before an jgnoble and 
{laviſh Life, fighting hand to hand upon 
the Deck, was at laſt killd on the 
place. 


THFE 
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Done into Ergliſh by the Honourable 
Mr. Booth, ot Ch. Ch. Coll. Oxon. 


i IEEE the Son of 
Conon, an Athenian, encreas'd 
his Hereditary Honour by his. 
own Acquir'd Virtues ; _ 
was Eloquent, Stout, and Induſtrious ; 
and no leſs famous for /the management 
of Civil than Military Aﬀairs. He per- 
form'd many eminent Exploits; but theſe 
following ſeem the a notable : He 
conquer'd the Olyzthians and Byzantins, 
and took Samos ; in which Enterprize 
( the year before ) the Athenians had 
ſpent 
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ſpent two ' hundred thouſand Talents, 
yet Timotheus gain'd this I{]land without 
purting the Public to any Expence. He 
manag'd the War againſt Cotys, and 
took a Booty from him, for the Common- 
wealth, worth two hundred thouſand 
Talents. He alſo rais'd the Siege of Cy- 
Zicus ; and accompany'd Apeſilaus when 
he went to aſſiſt : -— rip. of whom 
when Ageſilaus receiv d preſent Pay, Ti 
»0theus choſe rather to increaſe the Poſ- 
ſeſſions of his Fellow-Citizens, then ac- 
cept of that his own private Family 
could only partake of ; therefore he took 
Erichthon and Seſftus. 

Timotherrs being made Admiral of the 
Navy, failing along by Peloponneſus, he 
waſted the Country of Laconia, and beat 
their Fleet, He reduc'd Corcyra under 
the Government of the Athenians, with 
their Confederates of Epirus, Acarnania, 
and Chama, and all the Countries that 
border'd upon that Sea. By which Action 
of his, the Lacedamonians were forc'd 
to let fall their old Quarrel, and volun. 
tarily to offter the Athenians the Domi- 
nion of the Seas ; a Peace being Con- 
cluded between theſe two Common- 
wealths, one Article was, That the Athe- 
nians ſhould be Lords at Sea, So great 
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Joy was there at Athens upon the news 
of this Victory, that then ir was that 
public Alrars were firſt EreCted ro the 
Goddeſs of Peace, and a Pallet appointed 
Her. 'The Memory of which noble Act, 
that they might perpetuate, they erected 
a Statue for him in the Forum ; which 
Honour was never payd to any man 
before him, viz. That the ſame People 
who had ſer up a Statue for the Father 
ſhould give the Son one to ; the laſt 
ſerving to revive the Memory of the 
former. 

When Timothews was very ancient, 
and had'quite left oft all public buſineſs, 
War began to threaten the Athenians on 
every ide. Samus and Helleſpont revolt- 
ed; and Philip of Macedon, being very 
powerful, made great Preparations for 
a War. Againſt whom, when they had 
ſent Chares, they thought him not ltrong 
enough to oppoſe him ; and thereupon 
make MeneFtherrs ( the Son of Tphicrates, 
and Son-in-Law to Timothers.) their Ge- 
neral ; and order him to goto the War. 
They alſo ſend along with him his 
Father and Father-in-Law, to be his 
Councellors ; Men exceiling in Experi- 
ence and Wiſdom, whoſe Advice he 
ſhould always follow, becauſe they were 
| Perſons 
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Perſons of fuch Authority , that there 
was great hopes by their means they 
might recover all they had loſt. Wheg 
theſe two were gone to Samos, and 
Chares had intelligence of it, he drew 
all: his Forces thither, leſt there ſhould 
be any Action in his abſence. Itſo ha 

pen'd, that when they came near the 
Iſland, there aroſe a great ſtorm ; for 
the avoiding of which, the two old 
Generals thought it very expedient, to 
caſt Anchor. But Chares, without any 
conſideration , not obeying the Com- 
mands of his Councellors, but as if he 
had Fortune in the Ship with him, draws 
near to Engage ; and ſends a Meſſenger 
to Timotheus and Iphicrates, command- 
ing them to follow him. This Attempt 
having ſucceeded ill, and loſing a cons» 
Cderable number of his Ships, he retires 
back again from whence he came, and 
Sifparches an Expreſs to Athews, to ler 
them know, that he could ecafily have 
taken Samos, had he not been deſerted 
by Timetheus and Tphicrates. Upon this 
Accuſarion of his, they were Impeach d. 
The Commans, who were fierce, jealous, 
factious, changeable, and Enemies alſo 
to all in Power, call them home ; and 
accule them of betraying their mo - 
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In this 'T rial Temothens is caſt,:and Fin'd 
an hundred Talents ; and fo being com« 
1Pd, through the ill will of an ungrate+ 
City, he'retires to Caſcis. After his 
Death, the People repenting of the Sen 
tence they had paſs'd- upon him, rentitted 
all: bur a tenth; part of his. Fine, and 
| oblige his Son - Canon to repair part of 
s Wall. In which Action may be-ſcen 
the. various turns of Fortune ; for thoſe 
very Walls which the. Grandfather: Co+ 
on had Rebuilt with the Spoils of the 
Enemy, is the Nephew forc'd to Repair, 
out of his own Eſtate, to the great Scan- 
dal of his Family. We might produce 
many inſtances of the Wiſdom and Mo- 
deration of Timotheus ; but one ſhall 
ſuffice ; from whence' we may eaſily 
conjecture , how dear he was to his 
Friends. When he was but a young 
Man, he was forc'd at- Athens to plead 
for himſelf; and not only his Friends 


and private Acquaintance came to his . 


Aſſiſtance, but alſo Faſon the Tyrant, 
who at that time was a Man of very 
conſiderable Power. This Man, tho in 
his own Kingdom, never thought him- 
ſelf ſafe without his Gyards about him, 
yet came alone to Athens, valung 'his 


Friend at fo dear a rate, that he rather 
WS - choſe 
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choſe to endanger his own Life, than 
not aſsiſt Timothens in vindicating his 
Honour. But notwithſtanding all this, 
Timotbeus ſoon after, by the Command of 
the People, fought againſt him ; account- 
ing the obligations to his Country greater 
than thoſe of Friendſhip. This was the 
laſt Age of the Athenian Commanders; 
for after Iphicrates, Chabrias, and Timo- 
thers, there was no Commander of auy 
note 1n that City. 
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Done into Engliſh by Mr. Edwards, M.A. 
and Fellow of St. Fobx's Coll. Oxon. 


A— —c 


AT AMES a Carian, the Son 

Þd of Camuſſares by a Scythian Lady, 
was the moſt conf1derable, g2 

Valour and prudent ConduRt, of 

any of thoſe of the Barbarous Nations,ex- 
cept the two famous Carthaginians, Hamil- 
car and Hannibal. What he did was great, 
and out of the uſual road ; yet fo little 
known, that we are oblig'd to be the 
larger in our Account of him : For he 
H 3 ' never 
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never ow'd his Succeſs to the preatneſs 
of his Army, or to any of the common 
cauſes of it; but always to that which 
ſeem'd his peculiar Talent, a moſt extra- 
ordinary Policy. His firſt Employment 
was in the Guards at Artaxerxes his 
Court ; but his Father, as the Reward of 
his eminent Courage and Conſtant Fide- 
lity to the King, had the Government of 
that part of 'C#/ica which lyes upon Ca- 
padocra, and 15 inhabited by the Leucoſy- 
rians. Datames having a Command in 
the Army, firſt ſignaliz'd himſelf in the 
War againſt the Caduſtans ; in which 
there were many thoufands kill'd, and 
chiefly by his means ; for which Ser- 
vice, Camiſſares likewiſe falling in the 
Battel, he ſucceeded him in the Province. 

Autophradates being ſent by the King 
to reduce ſome to their obedience who 
had revoſted , he behav'd himfelf with 
equal Gallantry ; for by his manage- 
ment a ſmall Party firpriz d the Enemy 
in their Camp, and deftroy'd them ; the 
greateſt part of the Army doing no fer- 
vice at all in the Action. After this, he 
was remov'd to . higher Employments ; 
for Thyus, the Prince of Paphlagonia, 
( deſcended from that Pylzmenes which 
Homer ſays was flain by Patroclgs in the 
| | Trojan 
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Trojan War ) not ſufficiently complying 
with the King, Datames ( who was his 
Couſin-German ) was ſent with an Army 
to force his ſubmiſſion to the King's Plea- 
ſure, Bur he intending to uſe his utmoſt 
endeavours, to make his Relation ſen- 
ſible of his Duty upon eafie terms, and 
not ſuſpeting any Treachery from a 
Friend, went to him without any Atten- 
dants ; Altho his Confidence put him in 
extream danger ; for Thyzs had refoly'd 
upon a private Afﬀaſination, Datames 
having intelligence of the deſign from 
his Mother, who was Thyzs's Aunt, and 
underſtood his intentions,made his eſcape, 
and immediately proclaim'd the War ; 
which he vigorouſly continued, tho he 
was deſerted by Ariobarzanes the Go- 
vernor of Lydia, Ionia, and all —_— 
and made not only Thyzz, but his Wife 
and Children too, his Captives. 

He made all the hafte imaginable, 
that the news of this Exploit might nor 
get to the King before him, and got 
privately to Court, without any one's 
knowledg. The next day he ſhew'd his 
Captive, who was a vaſt black hairy 
Man, with a frightful and ghaſtly coun- 
renance, dreſs d very richly in the Habit 


of a Perfian Nobleman ; with a Golden 
H 4. Collar, 
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Collar , and all other Princely Orna- 
ments. He himſelf appear d meanly, like 
a Peaſant, in a Hunter's Head-piece, 
made of the Skins of ſeveral Beaſts ; with 
a Club in one hand, and Toyls in the 
other ; and brought him out im ſuch a 
manner as if he had bcen ſome cruel 
Monſtcr, juſt ſubdued. So unuſual a 
ſight drew a great many Spectators z one 
being accidentally there that knew T hyzz, 
inforny'd the King of it. But he at firſt 
ſuſpeCting ſo ſtrange a ſtory, commanded 
Pharnahazus to go and bring him a 
certain relation of the thing ; from 
whom, when he had receiv'd full fa- 
tisfaction, he commanded him to be 
brought into his Preſence, and was in- 
GE pleasd with the humour ; but 
eſpecially, that fo great a Prince ſhould 
ſo unexpectedly come into his hands. 
After he had for this nobly rewarded 
Datames, he ſent him to the Army which 
was then rais'd againſt Egypt, under 
Pharnabazus qnd Tithrauſtes, and gave 
him a Command equal to theirs ; and 
after Pharnabazus was recall'd, He was 
made Generaliſſimo. But whilſt he was 
haſtning the general Rendeſyvouz of 
the Army, and preparing for his March 


to Egypt, he receiv d an Expreſs from 


the 
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the King, that he ſhould 'go againſt . 


Aſpis, the Governor of Cataunia ; a 
Country which lies above Cikcia, and 
borders upon Cappadocia. For Aſpzs de- 
pending upon his Woods and ſtrong 
Frontier-T'owns',, not only diſobey'd 
ſome of the Kings Commands, but rob'd 
his Carriages, and made incurſions on 
all about ' him. ' Tho Datames was at 
a great diſtance from Cataona, and then 
in the management of greater Afﬀairs, 
yet he yeilded to the King's pleaſure; and 
in order to the execution of it, ſet Sail 
only with a few, but very ſtout Men ; 
ſuppoſing, (as indeed it afterwards hap- 
pen'd ) that he could have more ad- 
vantage over him with a ſmall Com- 
pany upon ſurprize, then with a great 
Army after open defiance. Being arriv'd 
at Cilicia, he continu'd his Marches 'till 
he had paſs'd over Mount Taurus, and 
was come to the end of his Journey. 
Enquiring for Aſpis, he underſtood that 
he was hunting near that place. The 
occaſion of Datames's coming was pre- 
ſently ſuſpeed ; and therefore _ im- 
mediately'put the Piide, and others he 
had with him, in a poſture of defence. 
Upon notice of which, Datames muſter'd 
up his Men, and commanded them to 
follow 
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follow him ; and being mounted on an 
excellent Horſe, rid briskly up to the 
Enemy. But Aſps perceiving the vigour 
of the firſt onſet, the leaſt endeavours 


of reſiſtance were diſcourap'd ; he im- 


mediately ſurrender'd himſelf ; and was 
ſent in Chains to the King, by Mithr+- 
dates. 

Artaxerxes, whilſt theſe things were 
in agitation , recollefting, that he had 
calPd one of his beſt Commanders from 
a conſiderable Poſt,” and ſent him upon 
a trivial employment ; but thinking that 
perhaps he was not yet gone, diſpatch'd 
a Melager to Ace, with orders that he 
ſhould by no means leave the Army. 
But the Command was ſuperſeded ; for 
thoſe that guarded Aſpis were mer upon 
the way. Datames having accompliſh'd 
his buſineſs with ſuch unexpected Expe- 
dition, was greater in the King's Fa- 
vour then ever ; and became {o conſt- 
derable, that he was the Envy of the 
whole Court. For they perceiv'd, that 
his ſingle intereſt was greater then theirs 
in conjunction ; and therefore all jointly 
conſpir d his ruin. Pandates the Trea- 
ſurer, who was his Confident, made 
him acquainted with all their deſigns, 
and told him by Letter what danger he 

was 
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was in, if any miſcarriage ſhould hap- 
pen during his Condutt in Egypt ; That 
Kings took the Honour of great Acti- 
ons to themſelves, but always imputed 
1 ſucceſs to their Miniſters ; and there- 
fore were eafily inclin'd to diſgrace thoſe 
whom they thought the occaſion of it ; 
That His condition was worſe thengany 
others, becauſe it was the temper of the 
King, to hate thoſe moſt who had be- 
fore been his chicf Favourites. Having 
receiv d this news upon his coming back 
to the Army at Ace, and knowing the 
advice was not to be contemn d, he re- 
foly'd to leave the King's Service, bur 
did nothing that was inconſiſtent with 
his Truſt ; for he left the Army under 
Mandrocks a Magneſian, went with a De- 
rachment of his ownMen into Cappadocia, 
and fiez'd Paphlagoma, which lay nexc 
co it, without diſcovering his diſaffecti- 
on to the King. After which he held a 
ſecret correſpondence with "Ariobarzanes, 
got ſome men together, and plac'd them 
in the fortified Towns for the defence of 
the Garrifons. But it being Winter, the 
feaſon of the year hinder'd fome of his 
defigns. 

Hearing the P;fde were preparing 
ſome Forces againſt him, hg ſent his Son 
Ariſdens 
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young General was kill'd in the Engage- 


ment. Bur his Father, concealing the 
loſs he had receiv'd, went with - ſome 
more men into the Field,” being willing 
to get to the Enemy before his Soldiers 
had the report of the Defeat ; for he 
thought the news ' of his Son's Death 
would very much diſcourage them. Be- 
ing arriv'd at the place he deſfign'd, he 
{o Encamp'd that he could nexther be 
oppreſsd with the numerous Forces of 
the Enemy, nor yet hinder d from ma- 
king any advantageous Affault: His 
Father-in-Law Mithrobarzanes, Captain 
of the Horſe, was then with him ; bur 
thinking their condition very deſperate, 
went over to the Enemy. Of which 
Datames having notice , he preſently 
confider'd, that the noiſe of his being 
deſerted by fo conſiderable a man might 
make the reſt revolt; and therefore gave 
out, that Mithrobarzanes was by his 
orders gone away like a Renegade, that 
he might be admitted by the Enemy, 
and fo deſtroy them with leſs difficulty. 
That therefore they ought not to deliver 
him into their hands, but immediately 
to follow him ; which if they did with 
reſolution , the Pzid& could make no 
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reſiſtance, for they would be ſlain both 
in their Camp and in the Field. The 
Deſign . being approv'd of, he led out 
his Army, and purſued Mithrobarzanes ; 
upon whoſe approach to the Enemy, 
Datames commanded his Standard to be 
ſer up. The P:/ide being in great con- 
fuſion at the ſuddenneſs of the bulineſs, 
ſuſpeted the Renegades, and imagin'd 
they came with a treacherous deſign of 
doing the greater miſchief. Therefore 
they firſt El upon them ; which ſur- 
prifing Accident put them. in ſuch dif- 
order, that they were forc'd to fight 
with thoſe to whom they had fled, and 
afliſt thoſe whom they had deſerted ; bur 
being ſpard by neither, were all pre- 
ſently cut off. Datames afterwards falling 
upon the Pi/ide, forc'd them to fly, kill'd 
many in the purſuit, and took poſleſſion 
of their Camp. By this Stratagem he ar 
once puniſh'd the, Deſerters, and gain'd 
a Vidory over his Enemies; and made 
that which was intended for his Ruin, 
the means of his' Succeſs. And perhaps 
it was a Deſign fo cunningly laid, and 
in ſo little time effeted, rhat Hiſtory 
can ſhew nothing parallel to it. 
Notwithſtanding theſe great Exploits, 


Sciſmas his eldeſt Son left him, and gave 
the 
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the King an account of his defection. 


Artaxerxes being troubled at the news, 
(for he knew he was to deal with a man of 
undaunted Courage, one who never de- 
fign'd any thing but what he dar'd ven- 


ture to effect, and never attempted = 


thing but what he had ſufficzently conſ1- 
der'd) ſent Autophradates into Cappadocia. 
Datames endeavour'd to poſſeſs himaſelf of 
the Foreſt, which is the paſſage. to Cili- 
cia; but not being able ſo ſuddenly to get 
his men together, he was oblig'd to take 
other meaſures ; yet he choſe ſo commo- 
dious a place for his Camp, that the 
Enemy could neither encloſe him, nor 
paſs by him without being attacqu'd in 
teveral yon ; and was poſted fo advan- 
tageouſly, that in any Encounter their 
Multitudes could do very little damage 
ro his ſmall Company. ; 
Altho Autophradates was ſenſible of 
all this, yet he was xeſolv:d rather to 
engage him, then either to continue long 
m that place, or go back with a grear 
Army ; for he had in the Field twenty 
thouſand Horſe, an hundred thouſand 
Foot, and three thouſand Slingers ; which 
were the Cardaces, a people of the Leſſer 
Aſia ; beſides theſe,cight thouſand out of 
Cappadocia, ten out of Armenia,five from 
Paphla- 
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Paphlagonia, ten from-Phrygia, five from 
Ly4ia, about three thoufand of the Aſpen- 
dii and Piſide, two from Cylicia, as many 
of the Caſpians, and three thouſand Mer- 
cenaries, Which he had out of Greece ; be- 
ſides a confiderable number of Light- 
Horſe. All Datames's hopes of doing any 
thing againſt ſuch mighty Forces,were in 
himielf, and the convenience of the place 
wherein he was Encamp'd ; for he had 
not the twentieth part of the men which 
were brought by Autophradates. Never- 
theleſs with theſe he ventur'd to give 
him Battel ; and in it, with but the loſs 
of about a thouſand men, cut off ſe- 
veral thoufands of His. In memory 
of which he erected a Trophy, the next 
day, in the place where they foughr. 
After he had remoy'd his Camp He 
thence, tho his Army was ever the leaſt, 
yet he was ſtill greateſt when the Fight 
was done ; for he underſtood the Coun- 
try, andalways contriw'd, that the Ene- 
my ſhould be confin'd to ſuch narrow 
places, where he had no room to manage 
any conſiderable number of men. Auto- 
Phradates finding the War prov'd more 
unſucceſsful tro his Maſter then to Data- 
mes, ſolicited him to a Peace, and pro- 
mis'd to reſtore hith to the King's Fa- 
VOUr. 
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your. He accepted the Conditions, tho 
he did not think them real ; and faid 
he intended to ſend his Ambaſſadors to 


Artaxerxes, in order to an Accommos- 


dation. And the War being thus ended, 
Autophradates went into Phrygia. 

Burt the King hated Datames fo impla- 
cably, that when he ſaw his deſtruction 
could not be accompliſh'd by any open 
Force, he endeavourd by ſome ſecret 
Methods to take him off. But he de- 
feared ſeveral of their deſigns ; of which 
the moſt remarkable was this : He had 
intelligence, that ſome about him, and 
ſuch as were reputed his Friends, had 
contriv'd his Death ; this he thought, 
becauſe it came from his Enemies, was 
neither to be over-much credited, nor 
perfectly lighted ; bur being willing to 
ſee the reality of the thing, he went to 
the very place where he was told they 
intended the Aflaſination ; 'T'o one that 
exactly reſembl'd him for ſhape and ſta- 
ture, he likewiſe gave his Habit, and 
commanded him during the Journey to 
repreſent him, by riding in his place. He 
himſelf was Accouter'd like 'a Common 
Soldier, and Rid amongſt His Guards. 
And charg'd all the Company to obſerve 
his motions, and . ſecond them. wy 
the 
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the Conſpirators ſaw the Company z 
they were deceiv'd by the place and 
dreſs, and aflaulted the Counterfit ; which 
when Datames perceiv'd, he preſently 
threw out his Darts, and the reſt ( accor- 
ding to the Sign ) doing ſo too, they 
were all kilfd upon the ſpor. 

Yet art laſt this ſagacious Man was 
over-reach'd by a project of Mithridates, 
the Son .of Ariobarzanes ; who aflur'd 
the King of his Death, upon condition 
he might act as he pleas'd with 1mpu- 
nity. The liberty being granted, and 
the Promiſe ( according to the Cuſtom 
of the Perſians ) confirm'd by the Hand, 
he pretended an open Defiance of the 
King, rais'd Forces, befieg'd his Towns, 
and vext his Provinces ; by Agents de- 
I'd a correſpondence with Datames, 
and after a Diſtribution amongſt his 
Seldiers, complemented him with a Pre- 
ſent of rich Spoils. By theſe ACtions he 
perſwaded Datames, that he had en- 
gag'd himſelf in an everlaſting Quar- 
rel with the King ; but however, ro 
prevent the leaſt ſuſpition of his deſigns, 
he neither defir*d a Conference with him 
or an Enterview; but manag'd his falſe 
Friendſhip ſo well at diſtance, that no- 
rhing ſhould ſeem to be the foundation 
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of it, but their common Hatred of the 
King. 

When he thought he had ſufficiently 
ſetled him in this opinion, he ſent him 
word, that it was neceflary they ſhould 
prepare greater Forces, and engage them- 
{elves in an Actual War with the King 
himſelf ;- and if he approv'd the Propo- 
{al, that he would meet him at any place 
he ſhould chuſe, to conſult farther about 
it. The time and place being appointed ; 
Mithridates, going thither fome days be- 
fore, with one that was his Confident, 
hid ſeveral Swords, and nicely obſerv'd 
how they lay. When the day came 
which they had fix'd upon,they both ſent 
ſome Servants to view the place,and then 
met according to.the agreement. After 
they had ſpent ſome time in the debate, 
-and were parted, Mithridates ( that he 
might not be art all ſuſpected ) before 
he was got to his Company, return'd 
to the ſame place, and fat down where 
he had buried one of the Daggers, as 
it he had defign'd only to reſt himſelf. 
Bur having taken up the Weapon, and 
| conceal 'd it under his Clothes, he ſent 
for Datames, under pretence that he had 
forgotten ſome important matter ; and 


told him, that as he paſ&d along he had 
| ſpy d 
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"(py'd a very convenient place for their 
Camp. Datames turning, and looking 
with ſome earneſtneſs upon the -place 
which he ſhew'd him, was immediately 
ſtabb'd in the Back , and dy'd before 
any one could come up to his afliftance. 
' 'Fhus he that had over-reach'd many by 
generous Stratagems, but none by any 
baſe Treachery , was at laſt deceiv'd 
and rum'd by the plauſible pretences of 
Friendſhip. 
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P A MINONDAS the Son 

FE, of Polynmins, was a Theban. But 

before we begin our account of 

. him, it ſeems neceſſary to defire 
' the Readers, that they would not make 
an Eſtimate of other People's Manners 

by their own ; nor ſuppoſe, that things 

of ſmall value with them, bear the ſame 

rate amongſt all the reſt of Mankind. 

Mulick (we know) according to our ſen- 

timents is below the Dignity of a Prince ; 

to Dance, the mean Employ of Slaves ; 


yet 
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yet amongſt the Grecians theſe are Gen- 
tile Accompliſhments, of great repute. 
Epaminondas's CharaCter deſerves to ER 
nothing omitted, that may conduce to 
the knowledg of fo great a Man ; where- 
fore we ſhall in the hrit place diſcourſe of 
his Parentage, in the next of his Educa- 
tion, then of his Manners and Diſpoſition, 
(and if there be any thing elſe on thoſe 
heads worth relating ); and in the laſt 
place, concerning his Attons ; Theſe 
are the great concern of life, and are by 
molt preferr'd before all the ſolitary Ha- 
bits of a lazy Virtue. His Father's name 
you have heard betore. His Family was 
Gentile, yet ſuch as might receive, not 
oIVe a luſtre. Poverty ſeemed entaiPd up- 
on him from his Anceſtors; yet never was 
Theban more Gentilely Educated. He 
learnt to play on the Lute, and to Sing, 
from Dionyſus ; whoſe Fame in Mulick 
was not leſs then the celebrated Names of 
Damon or Lamprus. Olympiodorus wught 
him the Flute, and Calliphron ro Dance. 
His Tutor 1g Philoſophy was Ly/#s the Ta- 
rentinian,of the Pythagorean Sect; He was 
ſo great an Admirer of this old Man, 
that his reſery'd ſevere Converſation 
pleas d him better then the gay Com- 
pany of his Equals ; Neither would he 
I 3 leave 
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leave him, till he had fo far ourgone 
his Fellow-Pupils , that it was appa- 
rent his Excellence in other Arts 
would be proportionate to his happy 
ſucceſs in thefe. If you give a judg- 
ment according to our Cuſtoms, theſe 
things may ſeem mean and contemptible, 
and not proper Theams of Praiſe ; yet 
were they anciently in Greece of as great 
concern as good Breeding could make 
them, After he was fifteen years old, 
he betook himſelf to the Academy, for 
the Exerciſes of the Body ; where he 
did not ſo much aim art greatneſs of 
ſtrength, as nimbleneſs in motion ; The 
firſt he knew might gain applauſe in a 
Ring, the other was of the greateſt uſe 
in War. 'Fherefore he defign'd to him- 
ſelÞ ſuch a perfeftion in Running and 
Wraſtling, as he might be able while he 
was ſtanding on his Feet to grapple and 
cloſe with his Enemy ; but negletted the 
other tricks -4 theſe Exerciſes, which were 
perform'd by the Parties tugging and 
rurmbling one another on , the Ground. 
Theſe were his Recreations; Arms were 
his ſerious bus'nefs. "Fhis Strength of Bo- 
dy thus gain'd, was attended with a more 
numerous train of the Goods of the Mind. 
He was modeſt, prudent, grave in be 
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Behaviour, of great Addreſs, and none 
more wile in managing each juncto of 
time to the greateſt advantage. He 
was well Skilld in the Art of War, Va- 
lant in the Duties of it, and of an un- 
daunted Courage; So ſevere a Lover of 
Truth, that he would not Lye in Jeſt ; 
Chaſt, compaſſionate, and patient in an 
eminent degree ; calily forgiving , not 
only the Injuries of the Multitude, but 
of his Friends ; Above all things, carc- 
ful to conceal Secrets committed to him ; 
which ſort of Silence is ſometimes of as 
great advantage as the chare#t Ele- 
quence. He thought the readieſt way 
to Learn was to Hear ; therefore when 
he came to any place in which Debates 
were held, either in Politicks or Philo- 
ſophy, he never departed until the Diſ- 
courſe was at an end. Poverty was fo 
ealie a thing to him, that Glory was 
the only advantage he made of the 
Commonwealth. In his Neceflities he was 
perkdiouſly deſerted by his Friends ; yer 
was his Kindneſs ſo conſtant to others in 
their Wants, that one would gueſs his 
Principle was,T hat Friends have all things 
in Common. "Thus, when any of his 
Country-men were taken Captive, or 
any of his Acquaintance had a Daugh- 
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ter Marriagable, who could not be pre” 
ferr'd for want of Fortune, he call'd a 
Conſult of Friends, allotted ' to every 
one ( according to the proportion of his 
Eſtate ) what he ſhould give, and when 
the deſign'd ſum was made up, he would 
not himſelf receive it ; but introduc'd the 
perſon who was to receive the benefit, to 
collect it, that he might know how much 
he ow'd to every one's kindneſs. He gave 
a brave experiment of his Integrity in 
the repulſe of Diomedon the Cyricenian, 
who at the requeſt of Artaxerxes had 
undertaken to corrupt Epaminendas ; 1n 
purſuit of this deſign, he comes to. 7 hebes 
with vaſt Sums of Gold, and with a 
Preſent of five Talents: brings over to 
his Party Aicythus, a young Man whom 
Epaminondas dearly lov'd. Micythus ad- 
dreſſes himſelf to Epaminondas, and ac- 
quaints him with the G:ft he had receiv'd, 
and the reaſon of Diomedon's coming ; 
whereupon he ſent for Diomedon, and thus 
ſpeaks to him;-T here is no want of Money ; 
fer if the King deſires ſuch things as are for 
the Intereſt of "Thebes, Iam ready to comply 
with him Without the Bribe of a Reward : 
But if they are of another nature, he has not 
Silkwuer and Gold enough. For the Love of 
my Conmry weighs more with me, then ” 
T17e 
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the Riches of the Univerſe. That you, who ' 
did not know me, and tSSught me like 


your ſelf, made this Attempt upon my 
Virtue, is no wonder ; and I forgroe you: 
But haſte you hence: Such Temptations may 

evail on others, ths they can't on me. 
And you, Micythus, reſtore him his Money ; 
which if you do not preſently do, T will 
deliver you up into hands of TFuſtice. 
Diomedon, dejefted at the reſolute Ho- 
neſty of the Man, now only deſires, fo 
return ſafely Home, and carry his Trea= 
ſures along with him. Tou ſhall ( replies 
Epaminondas ), not for your ſake , | but 
my own; leſt if your Money ſhould be 
taken from you, any one ſhould ſuſpett, 
That T accepted that as a Spoil, which I 
had before refusd as a Gift ; and did not 
ſo much contemn the Bribe, as hate the 
Obligations of it. "Then he ask'd him, 
whither he would be convey ; and 
Diwomedon anſwering to Athens, he gave 
him a Guard to conduct him thither ; 
and not content with this, he took care, 
by his Friend Chabrias the - Athenian 
( whom we have mention'd before ), 
that he ſhould ſecurely take Shipping 
there,l ſuppoſe this is a ſufficient teſt1mo- 
ny of his unſhaken Honeſty. Wo might 
produce a great many more of the like 
nature, 
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nature, but we muſt deny our ſelves 
that liberty Pbecauſe we deſign in this 
one Volume to comprehend the Lives 
of many Illuſtrious Perfons ; upon each 
of whom-other Writers before us have 
beſtow'd large Commentaries. He was 
the moſt eloquent of the Thebans ; nor 
leſs acute in extemporary Repartee, than 
perſwaſive in continued Diſcourſes. One 
Meneclid:s was his profeſs'd Enemy, al- 
ways oppoling him in the Government 
of the Commonwealth; He was a 
Man ready and bold in Diſcourſe ; that 
is, he was a Theban ; to which Nation 
Nature ſeems to have allotted more of 
Strength then Wit, When this Man 
found , that Epaminendass Condutt in 
Military Aﬀeairs gain'd him . Reputa- 
tion, he began to adviſe the Thebans, 
To lay afide the thoughts of War, and en- 
foy themſelves in Peace, This he did, 
not out of any Love to his Country, 
but te ſtifle the occaſions of Epaminon- 
das's Glory. To this Epaminondas re- 
plies, War indeed is a diſmal Word ; and 
tis the Sound alone that you make uſe of, 
to affright our Citizens from their intere#t. 
Tis Eaſe that you pretend, but Slavery is 
meant ; for the Foundations of Peace are 
beſt lay'd by the Sword, and they that 

| propoſe 
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propoſe to themſelves an undifturb'd and 
flouriſhing Tranquility, muſt be well Di- 
feiplin'd mm War. Therefore ( O Thebans). 
would you raiſe your State above the reſt 
of Greece ? This Glory is to be gain'd mm 
Camps, not Schools of Exerciſe, At ano- 
ther time, when this fame Meneclides 
objected to him, that he was never mar- 
r/d, and had no Children ; and princi- 
pally inſiſted on this, as a great heighr 
of inſolence, that he durſt compare his 
own Actions with thoſe of Agamemnon's. 
He anſwer'd, Meneclides, do not objett 
the want of a Wife ; for I ſbould in that 
affair ſooner take any Man's advice than' 
yours, ( for Menech:ides lay under the ſuf- 
pition of a very incontinent Fellow ) : 
But you are mitaken, if you think it my 
Ambition to reach Agamemnon's Glory ; 
for he, with the Aſſittance of all Greece, 
ſcarcely at laſt, in ten years time, took 
one City ; whereas I, on the othor de,with 
the ſingle Forces of one City,and in me day, 
routed the L.acedzmonians, and deliver'd 
all Greece from Slavery. When he went 
to the Convention of the States of Arca- 
dia, to engage them in a League with 
the Thebans and Argives, he found there 
Calliftratus the Athenian Ambaſſador, to 
oppoſe his defigns, who was eftcem'd = 
's Wy” * 
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beſt Orator of his time; he very bitterly 
inveigh'd. againſt the Thebans and Ar- 
gives, who were then Confederates ; and 
amongſt the reſt of the InveCtives, were 
theſe, That the Arcadians ſhould conſider 
what kind of Men both Cities had pro- 
duc'd, and from: thence give @ judgment 
of the reſt ; Oreſtes and . Alcmeon were 
Argives, and theſe wickedly murder d their 
Mother ; O'dippus was born at 'T hebes, 
who when he had KilPd his Father, Mar- 
T1'd bis Mother, and bad Children by her. 
When Epaminendas had anſwer'd the reſt 
of his Speech, he came art laſt to his Rail- 
ing, and ſaid, He wonder'd at the Folly of 
the Athenian Orator, who did not conſider, 
That theſe Men were born Innocent, bat 
when they had contratted Wickedne(s enough 
to be Expell'd their own Conntry, were yet 
thought good enough to be Receiv/d and 
Careſsd at Athens. But then did his Elo- 
mom moſt eminently appear, when be- 

ore the Battel of Leu@7a, all the Ambaſia- 
dors of the Confederates were met at 
Sparta : Here, in this great Aflembly, he 
fo clearly ſet forth the T'yranny of the 
Lacedzmonians, that his Diſcourſe did as 
much ſhake the Greatneſs of that State 
as the Battel at Leufra; for then it was 
( which appear'd afterwards ) that they 
were 
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were depriv'd of the Aſſiſtance of their 
Allies. That he was a very forgi- 
ving Man, and thought it unlawful 
to be angry at, or revenge, the Injuries 
of his Country, take the following in- 
ſtances : When Envy had ſo far work'd 
him out of the AﬀeCtions of his Citi- 
zens, that they would not chuſe' him 
General, but ſupply'd that Truſt with 
a very unskilful Commander, whoſe im- 
| nr led their Forces into ſuch 

treights that they were enclos'd by their 
Enemies, and now near Ruin ; they be> 
gan to reflect upon, and wiſh for, the 
good Conduct of Epaminondas, who was 
at this time a Common Soldier in the Ar- 
my ; To him they apply themlſelyes 
for Aſſiſtance ; who taking no notice of 
their Ingratitude, rais'd the Enemy's 
Leaguer, and ſecurd a ſafe Retrear to 
the Army. Such Actions as theſe he 
often perforny'd ; but that which bears a 
greater luſtre then any of the reſt, - is his 
brave deportment when he led rhe Army 
into Peloponneſws againſt the Laced zmont- 
ans;n which Expedition he had two Col- 
legues,one of which was Pelopidas,a very 
valiant Man; who falling under the Envy 
of ſome Crimes that were faſten'd upon 
him by his advyerſaries,all their Commands 
were 
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were taken from them, and new Pre- 
tors appointed to ſucceed. Epaminondas 
refus'd to obey 'this Act of State, and 
perſwaded his Collegues to do the like ; 
and ſo they proceeded in the manage- 
ment of that War. The reaſon upon 
which Epominandas acted was this, 
He fereſaw ( if he comply'd ) the Igno- 
rance end Folly of the deſign'd Comman« 
ders would ruin the Army: The Law 
was, That it ſhould be Death for any man 
to retain his Command longer than was li- 
mited by his Commiſſion. 'T his Epaminondas 
well underſtood, and the danger of it ; 
but did not' think fit, That the Law 
which was made for the Preſcruation of 
the Commonwealth ſkould be turn d to 
its Ruine; therefore he durſt continue 
his Command four months longer then 
the the People had Enacted. After 
their return home, his Collegues being 1m- 
peach'd upon this Crime, he permitted 
them to caſt the whole guilt upon him, 
and to plead, that it was wholly thro his 
means they had not obey d the Orders of 
the State. Which Plea brought them 
clearly off ; but none could believe Epa- 
mimondas would make any Reply, be- 
cauſe the Crime being plain, they could 
not fancy what Defence could be made 

in 
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in the Caſe. He makes his Appearance, 
pleads Guilty to his Inditement, and con- 
teſſes all that his Colleagues had laid to 
his Charge ; and tells them, that he was 
very ready to undergo the puniſhment 
the Law appointed ; but now, being a 
Dying Man, defir'd this one favour of 
them, that this Inſcription might be 
wrote on his Tomb, Epaminondas was 
put to Death by the Thebans, becauſe at 
Leuctra he forc'd them to overcome the 
Lacedzmonians ; whom, before he was 
General, not a Man of the whole Country 
of Boeotia had the Courage to look upon 
mm the Field ; and that in one Battel he 
not only rais'd Thebes from out of its Rums, 
but reFtor d all Greece its Liberty ; and ſo 
far chang'd the Scene of Afﬀairs, that the 
Thebans beſieg*d Sparta, and the Lace- 
dzmonian Pride was brought ſo low as to 
be contented -not to be Slaves ; Nether, 
tho commanded, would he Iay down his 
Arms *till be had Fortify 4 Meſſena, and 
by that means lay d a perpetual Bridle upon 
the proud City of Sparta. This Speech 
raisd Admiration, Laughter, and Ap- 
plauſe in. the whole Aſſembly ; ſo that 
not one of the Judges durſt give their 
Verdict. And thus he came off this Trial 


| for his Life with great Reputation. 
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'The laſt time he was General, was at 
Mantinea ; where, preſſing too boldly 
amongſt the Enemies,” they ſoon appre- 
hended the advantage, and: ( knowing 
his Death would be the ſafety of their 
Country )'turn'd their whole” Force upon 
him, encompaſs'd him, 'a#nd would: not 
leave the' purſuit, *till after a great 
Slaughter on both- ſides, and a brave 
refiſtance made by Epaminondas, they 
faw him ( wounded with' a Dart) fall 
to the' ground. 'This ſad accident did 
at firſt ſomewhat diſcourage the Bwzoti- 
@ns ; but recolleting themſelyes, Re- 
venge ſucceeded Grief, and they gave 
not over till they had utterly routed 
the Enemy. Epaminondas finding him- 
ſelf mortally wounded, and knowing, 
that ſhould the Shaft be pulPd out of 
his Head*he muſt immediately dye, kept 
it in fo long till 'twas told him his Army 
had got the Victory ; Then ( ſays he ) 
T have liv'd long enough, for T ſhall dye un- 
conquer d. So the Iron being drawn out, 
he immediately expir'd. He was never 


- Marryd ; for which Pelopidas ( who 


had a very Debauch d Son ) thus re- 

roving him, that he took but little Care 
of the Commonwealth, who would not leave 
Children behiad him to ſupport it after bis 
ys Deatn, 
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Death. He replies, Conſider wherher you 
. do not perform worſe Offices to it, in kawving 
ſo Lud un Heir, who may help to deſtroy, 
but cannot maintain a Commonwealth : 
But as for ye, I cannot 2ant Tjue ; the 
LeuCtrian Vietcry 1s my Offspring, which 
will not only ſarorve me, but will jnanor- 
talize my Name, At the time that the 
Exiles, under the ConduCt of Fclopidar, 
ſurpriz'd Thebes, and drove the Lacede- 
monian Garriſon out of the Caſtle, Epa- 
minondas ( fo long as his own Citizens 
were engag'd in the Fight ) kept him- 
ſelf at home., and forbore all Aion. 
The reaſon of which proceeding was, 
that he could not in Honour join with 
theſe Betrayers of their Country , nor 
would he appear in Arms againſt them, 
becauſe he' would not ſtain himſelf with 
the Blood of his Country-men ; for he 
well knew, That Vitory in a Civil War 
was at beft but an unfortunate Prize. 
But this ſame Man, as ſoon as the Battel. 
was drawn off as far as the Cadmea, and 


the Latedemonians only concern'd, thruſt 


\ himſelf into the formoſt Rank. I think 


I ſhall have ſaid enough of the Virtues 

and Actions of this great Man, if I add 

but this one thing, which none can de- 

ny, That before Epaminondars Birth, 
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and after his Death, Thebes was con- 
 ſtantly - ſubject to a Foreign Power ; 
' but on the contrary, while he Preſided 
in that Commonwealth, -ir became the 
Leading State, of Greece, Whence we 
may draw this concluſion, That the 
Bravery of one Great Maj does move ad. 
wance a State than the whole Adef of 


People. 
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ELOPID AS, the Theban, is 
more famous in Hiſtory. then 
common: 'Talk ; of whoſe Ver- 
tues I cannor tell in what man- 
ner I ſhall treat ; for ſhould I give a 
full deſcription of his Aftions, *ris juſtly 
IE to be fear'd, that I ſhould rather ſeem 
to write a Hiſtory than his Life ; and | 
if I ſhould only touch upon the heads, IJ 
that then I ſhould cloud his Reputation ; | 
and thoſe who are unacquainted with 
the Greek Hiſtories, would not perceive 
K 2 how 
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how great a Man he was : Therefore, 
to the beſt of my power to prevent both, 
I ſhall provide againſt the ſatiety as well 
as ignorance of my Readers. Phebidas 
the Spartan, as he led his Army thro 
Thebes towards Olynthar, at the inſtiga- 
tion of ſome few Thebans (who, that 
they might the more eaſily check the 
contrary FaCtion, fided with the Spartan 
intereſt ) ſurpriz'd the Citadel Cadmea; 
and this he did, not by any order from 
the State, but upon his own. head ; for 
which the Lacedznmians took away his 
Commiſſion, and fer a Fine upon him; 
but refus'd to ſurrender the Caſtle to 
the Thebans; concluding it more politick, 
now diſtaſte was once given, to conti- 
nue'a Guard upon them, then permit 
them to be free. For after the Pelopon- 
neftan War, and the Athenians over- 
come, they ſaw the Thebans only ſtand 
in competition, and dare to oppole their 
Empire. Upon this account they put 
their Friends in power ; and as for the 
Heads of the contrary Faction, ſome 
they Butcher'd, and ſome they Baniſh'd ; 
amongſt which, this Pelopidas ( whom 
I mention'd in the beginning) was an 
Exile. Almoſt all theſe fled to Athens, 


not to live lazily, and at caſe ; but as be- 


ing 
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ing the neareſt and moſt convenient ſta- 
tion, whence on the firſt opportunity 
they might endeavour the freedom of 
their Country: And therefore as ſoon 
as time appear'd, _ agreement with 
their friends at Thebes, they made choice 
of that day in which the Governors us'd 
to meet at a publick Banquet, to deſtroy 
their Enemies, and free the City ; Great 
Actions are often perform'd with no 
= force ; but certainly never before 
rom ſo mean a beginning as this, was ſo 
great an Empire overthrown : For not 
above twelve of the baniſh d Youth 
undertook the Entepriſe, and not a- 
bove an hundred would joyn with them 
in ſo dangerous an Attempt; and yet 
by this Jefpicable number was the Power 
of the Spartans Ruin'd: for theſe did not 
fo much Attempt the contrary Faction 
in Thebes, as the Lacedemonians, the then 
Lords of Greece; and whoſe Empire, firſt 
wounded by this Action, was a little 
while after in the Battel of Leu#ra, 
brought to the laſt gaſp: Now theſe 
twelve, Pelopidas their Leader, leaving 
Athens in the day-time, that about the 
dusk of the Evening they might reach 
Thebes, to prevent ſuſpition they pur 
themſelves in a Country dreſs, and ap- 
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pear'd like Hunters, with Hounds, Hunt- 
ing-poles and Nets; and entring the 
City at the very nick of time, they re- 
freſht themſelves at Charor's Houſe, by 
whoſe appointment the day for the At- 
tempt was fet. And here I crave leave to 
break my ſtory with a ſhort Obſerva- 
tion, To what great Calamities doth 
ſupine ſecurity expoſe! For the Theban 
Magiſtrates were quickly inform'd, that 
the Exiles were 'in Town ; but being 
eager on their Entertainment, they 
ſIighted the diſcovery ſo much, that 
they would not trouble themſelves to 
examine a matter of ſo great coricern- 
ment : Belides, which 1s a clearer de- 
monſtration of their madneſs, a Letter 
was brought from Archias the chief 
Prieſt of Athens; to Archias the cheif 
Magiſtrate of Thebes, which made a 
' full diſcovery of the Plot: 'This being 
delivered him while he was at 'Table, 
without opening it, he clapt it under his 
Cuſhion, with theſe words, 1 adjourn Bu-' 
fneſs till to murrow. In the dead of 
the night, when they were well drunk, 
the Exiles, under the Conduct of Pe- 
lopidas, diſpatcht them all ; And that 
work once oyer, and the common Peo- 
ple call'd m to Liberty and Arms, many 
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from the Country as well as Town 
came in to their Affiſtance. They beat + 
the Spartan Garriſon out of the Caltle, 
freed their Country, and as for thoſe 
who entic'd Phebidas to Surprize the 
Cadmea, ſeme they Executed, and ſome 
they Baniſh'd. All this unquiet time, 
Epaminondas ( as I hinted in his Life ) 
whilſt the Citizens only quarreVd a- 
mongſt themſelves, never {tir'd ; and 
therefore the freeing of Thebes 1s the 
peculiar Glory of Pelopidas. In almoſt 
all other Exploits Epaminondas had a 
ſhare; for in the Battel at Leuttra, Epa- 
minondas was General, and Peloprdas 
Captain of a Select Band, which firſt 
broke the Main Body of the Spartans ; 
and in all Enterpriſes he made one. "Thus 
when Sparta was ſtorm'd, he Command- 
ed one Wing ; and that the old Mefe- 
nians might quickly recover their own 
Country, He himſelf went an Ambaſ- 
ſador to the Perſian. In ſhort, he was 
the other Man at Thebes; tho but ſe- 
cond, yet fo as to be next Epaminondas. 
He had alſo croſs fortune to Encounter, 
for firſt (as I have already mention'd ) 
he liv'd in Baniſhment; and when he 
delignd to bring Theſſaly under the 
Thehan Power, and thought the Cha- 
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rater of an Ambaſſador, which all Na» 


tions hold Sacred, was a ſufficient Pro- 
tection ; He and J/menias were ſerz'd 
by Alexander the Pherean Tyrant, and 
clapt in Chains. Epamimondas Warr'd 
on Alexander, and releiv'd him ; but ne- 
ver after that could he be Friends with 
him that had offer'd the affront ; and 
therefore he perſwaded the Thebans, to 
undertake the Proteftion of Theſſaly, 
and expel the Tyrants : He being cheif 
Commander -in that Expedition , and 
having led his Forces into Theſſaly, as 
ſoon as ever he came in fight of the 
Enemy, hafted toa Battel ; In which 
Fight when he ſaw Alexander, fir'd with 
rage, he ſpur'd his Horſe towards him, 
and advancing a great way before His 


Soldiers, was ſhot throw: This hap- 


' pen jn his ſecond Victory, for the 


T'yrants Forces were already routed : 
For this Action, all rhe Cities of Theſoaly 
Honoured dead Pelopidas with Golden 
Crowns, and Brazen Statues ; and gave 
his Children a conſiderable peice of 
Land. 4 
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Done into Fndtſh by Mr. Scott, M.A. 
and Fellow of 2ucer's Coll. Oxon. 
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GESIL AUS of Lacedemon 
A is a perſon highly applauded by 

the greater part of Hiſtori- 

ans, particularly by Xenophon , 
Scholar of Socrates, who treats him with 
a {ingular reſpect. Ar firſt he ſtood im 
Competition tor the Crown with Leoty- 
chides, his Brother Agiss Son. It 
was a receiv d Cuſtom amongſt the 
Spartans, to Dignifie two Perſons at a 
time 
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time with the Name of King, tho in 
efteCt neither of them had much of the 
oi * Power. Theſe two were always to 
of the=xecurixe be of the two Eminent Families of Pro- 
Pr __— clus and Euryſthenes, formerly Kings of 
Epbori, only the Sparta; who had both deſcended from 
Power of Peace 2xd the ever famous Hercules, and from him 
Gng of Ceremno- had derived their Titles ; yet eſpecial 
mes in Religiow care was taken , that the two Lines 
'NiN® in the , 
King, <4-3i:. Put, ſhould not mix and confound, but thar 
6 2+ 6: each ſhould deſcend in its proper Chan- 
nel; and that in both theſe the Eldeſt Heir 
Male ſhould always ſucceed ; and in 
defe&t of him, the next Prince of the 
Blood ; the Female Sex being excluded; 
Agis in his Life time had denyed Leoty- 
*For Lentyebides Chides to be ® Legitimate, but being bet- 
wel probe ter advis'd at his Death, declar'd him 
he. es to be his Son ; which gave encourage- 
Od. aprox 2s Leotychides, after the deceaſe of 
ſerv*d ro earerrain Agis, to diſpute the Empire with his 
roo fecreta Corre- Uncle Ageſitaus, but by 'the Prevalency 
the Queen Times, Of Lyſander, a "Turbulent and Potent 
gg veing made \ſan-in thoſe times, Leotychides was re- 
nown to .Ag!s, be , 4 
1ook'd upon her jected, and Ageſilaus preterred. 
Ifſue as Spurious. No ſooner was he inveſted in the 
Plutarch wit. Aicib. x G : p 
Athenans, - Kingdom, but being of an active Spi- 
| rit, he perſwades the Laced2monians to 
make an Invaſion upon Aſia, and to 
Commence War againſt that King in his 
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| was agreed upon for three months ; the 
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own Territories ; holding it a Maxim 
of good Policy, ' rather to remove a War 
into an Enemy's Country than to en- 
tertain it at home : beſides, the noiſe of 
* Artaxerxes's Arms had already reach'd 
Greece; to invade which, he had E- 
quip'd a well furniſht Fleet, and ſer a 
Potent Land Army on foot ; and there- 
fore to prevent him, Ageſilaus, ,as ſoon 
as he had got his Forces in a readineſs, 
enters Aſia with ſuch an incredible Ex- 
pedition, that his unexpeRed preſence 
anticipated the Fame of his coming z 
and that $ing's Lieurenants found him 
ſet down m the midſt of their Country 
before they had any notice of his deſign, 


to their great aſtoniſhment and confu- 
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* At that time King 
Perſia. 


fon, they not being in a poſture to make 


any defence. 'The news of ſo unex- 
pected a Gueſt could not long be con- 
ceal'd from the ears of 7:ſaphernes, Ar- 
taxerxes's Viceroy there, who upon 


the firſt Advertiſement of it, politickly | 


deſires a 'T'ruce with the Spartans, under 
pretence of his friendly Interpolition, 
to agcommodate matters amicably and 
fairly betwixt both parties ; but really 
for nothing elſe, but to gain time to le- 
vy Forces. However it was, a Truce 
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two Generals binding themſelves with 
a ſolema Oath to obſerve it. And ac- 
cordingly none was ever more punCtu- 
ally obſerv'd by Ageſilaus, and leſs by 
Tiſſaphernes, who improv'd the time in 
making preparation for War. This the 
generous Spartan knew very well; but yet 
could not be induc'd to violate his Oath 
and make a breach, ſaying, ** That he 
© ſhould be the greateſt Gainer at length, 
* for Tiſaphernes by his Perjury muſt 
© nceeflarily expoſe himſelf and his 
&* undertakings to the juſt indignation 
* of the Gods and Men : But that he 
* by his . Religious obſervance ſhould 
<* gain both Reputation and ſtrength 
* to his Party ; fince the Gods are al- 
* ways more propitious to, and all wiſe 
«& Men will the rather favour and wiſh 
«< well to thoſe, who put a value upon 
© what they ſay, and are true to the 
* Truſt which 1s repos'd in them. 

The Truce expir'd, Tiſſaphernes draws 
down his Forces into Caria, partly to 
ſecure his own Poſleſſions there, and 
becauſe that Country being of all the 
Richeſt, would in all probability be the 
object of the Enemies firſt Attempr, 
But he was miſtaken in his conjecture, 
for Apeſilaus ſuddenly wheels about into 

Phrygia, 
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* Phrygia, which. he overran with ſuch 
celerity , that he had depopulated the 
whole Country before Ty//aphernes had 
advanc'd one foot forward to its re- 
hef. : 
Having here gratified his Soldiers 
with the Spoils of the place, he broughr 
them back to their Winter Quarters at 
Epheſus, where he ſet the Ari:ſans on 
work to prepare and furniſh him with 
all forts of Arms; and thoſe of. his Sol- 
diers who were induſtrious to fit and 
Accoutre themſelves therewith, he (for 
the encouragement. of others) oblig'd 


with ſome ſpecial Reward or Mark of 


his Favour; as likewiſe every one 
who in their daily Military Exerciſes 


particularly Signaliz'd himſelf above 


the reſt ; by which means he effefted, 
that in a few days he had the beſt ap- 
pointed, and the beſt Diſciplin'd Army 
in the World, When it was time to 
leave his Winter Quarters, he publickly 
Proclaim'd what way he really defign'd 
to direct his courſe; having Learn'd 
by good Experience, that the Incredu- 
lous 4fian would never beleive the pro- 
teſts of his Enemy, but would certainly 
ſend his Forces to Guard thoſe Pro- 
vinces which were molt diſtant from 
that 
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* Frontinus lib. 1, 
c. 8. ſpeaking of 
this Expedition, 
inſtead of Phrygia 
reads Lydia, bur 
the miſtake is net 
grear, for i brygias 
which is a Pro- 
vince in Aſia Mi. 
nor, has Caria, Ly- 
dia, Myſ1a 2nd Bi- 
trena bordering ſo 
nearly upon it,rchat 
as Strabo lays, they 
are not ea{ily di- 
ſtinguiſhed, bur 
are often promil- 
cuouſly taken one 
for another, 
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* The Royal City 


' of Lydia, Her. Ey.11- 


bib.1. © #i1 concinng 
Samos? quid Creſt 
Kegia Sardis ? 
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that which he declar'd himſelf ready 
to invade. Accordingly it prov d, for 
Ageſtlans manifeſting his deſign to make 
an inroad into *Sardzs, Tiſ/aphernes(whoſe 
own fault it was thus to be deceived the 
ſecond time) again advances into Ca- 
ria to defend it, but by the event dif. 
covering his error. be returns with al 
ſpeed to the aſſiſtance of Sardis, but it 
was almoſt too late ; for by that time he 
had reach'd the place , the Active 4- 
geſilaus had poſted himſelf in all the-moſt 
amportant places of the Country, and 
had loaded himſelf with the Spoils df 
it. The Aſians were much itronger i 
Horſe, and therefore the wary Spartan 
declin'd all opportunities of engageing 
in open Campaign, and made choice ot 
places the . difficulty of which renderd 
the Enemy's Horſe of little or no ad- 
vantage to them ; by which policy he 
always remained abſolute Conqueror un 
Afia, tho much inferior in Power ; bal 
lancing the inequality of Number with 
the excellency of his Conda&t. 
But whilſt he was conſylting to ex- 
tend his Victories into the\yery bowels 
of Perſia, and to make che Sul him- 
ſelf ſenfible of the heavy ftroke of his 


Arms, he receives an Expreſs from the 
E phori 
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Ephori of Sparta, commanding his ſpeedy 
return thither ; the Athenians and Bo 


tians having denounced open War a- 
ainſt that State. And here we have 


. a fair opportunity of diſcovering the 


excellent Picty as well as Fortitude of 
Ageſilazs, who when he was at the Head 
of a Victorious Army, and might in 
deſpite of the World have put himſelf 
in poſſeffion of the whole Empire of 
Perſia, did yet notwithſtanding ſo ad- 
vantageous a proſpect,ſubmit to the Com- 
mands of the abſent Magiſtrates with 
ſo much readineſs and condeſcention, as 
if he had wore the character of a pri- 
vate Commoner in Sparta rather than 
of ſo great a Prince. A rare example, 
worthy of the beſt of Emperors! Age- 
filans, the Incomparable Ageſilaus! to 
the ſcorn and Contempt of the Ambi- 
tious World, chooſes rather to be Maſter 
of a good Reputation then of the moſt 
flouriſhing Empire; rather to Command 
the Aﬀections of his Country then to be 
Lord of Aſia. Accordingly he is reſolv'd, 
and in purſuance of this ſo generous a 
reſolution, uſes ſuch Expedition, that he 
paſles the Helleſpont with his whole Army 
in COR EIITIRS NXerxes could not ac- 


compliſh under a whole year. But _ 
e 
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he came near to Peloponneſe he found his 
way block'd up at * Coronea by the Arhe- 
nians, Beotians, * and their Confederates, 
who had poſted themſelves there to im- 
pede him in his paſſage : But in vain 
did they contend againſt him who had 
Fortune at his Command ; tor at the firſt 
encounter he gave them a total rout. 
The Victory was great,. but yet the 
praiſe of it was further enhanſed by his 
Religious Clemency, for when ſome of 
the Enemy, eſcap'd from the Battle, had 
taken Sanctuary in * Minerva s Temple, 
and he was ask'd, what he would be 

leasd to determine concerning them, 
he ſtrictly forbid any violence to be 
offer'd to them; tho he might juſtly 
have Sacrific'd them as proper Victims 
to his deep Reſentments, and to that 
Noble Blood which he Himſelf had ex- 
pended in the Quarrel, having receiv'd 
ſome conſiderable wounds in the Fight. 
But bis Religious reſpe&t tovrards the 
Sacred Temples did not only evidence it 
ſelf in Greece, but in Aſia too, where 
he expreſs d the like concern to pre- 
ſerve the Sacred Altar and the Images 
of the Gods from -violence and Propha- 
nation; and he was often obſeryd to 
f:y; That in his opinion he was equally 
&* SaCri= 
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« Sacrilegious who offer'd violence to the 
© Altar or the Votary at the Altar, and 
& that in effect he was the ſame Crimj- 
© nal who was an Enemy to the Sacred 
& place, or the Religion of the place. 
After this, Corinth was the chief Seat 
of Action, from whence this took the 
Denomination of the Cormthian War. 
Here albeit in one Engagement he had 
left x0000 of his Enemies breathleſs 
upon the ground, and had fo far weak- 
ned the Enemies Forces that in all Mens 
opinion they were perfectly broken, 
and incapacitated ever to Rally again ; 
yet the Generous Ageſilaus, no leſr a 
Maſter of himſelf then the Enemy, was 
ſo far from entertaining himſelf with any 
Infolent Conceits of his own Atcheiy- 
ments, that with a noble Compaſsion 
he deplored the unhappy State of Greece, 
which through its own diviſions ſhould 
loſe the Lives of ſo many brave Men ; 
whoſe Valour, if jt had been plac'd on 
a right level, and directed accordingly, 
would inevitably have prov'd 'the Ruin 
of Perſia. After this, having pent up 
the Enemy within the Walls of Corinth, 
he was advis'd to lay cloſe Siege to that 
place ; but — axdeatne & reply'd,.* Thar it 
© was beneath the Prudence of his Con- 
L 6 duct 
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* Thucyl:idcs 

in his Proem ſays, 
that the Cities of 
Greece had no 
Walls, but after- 
wards the Spartan 
Tyrants, diſtruſt- 


ing the ſtrength of 


their Arms, en- 
eompalſs'd Sparta 
with a ſtrong all. 
Fuſtin lib. 14. 
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< JuCt ſo to do, for althe he knew very 
& yell how to reduce a Criminal to a ſenſe 
« of his Duty, yet he did not think the 
&« Cities of Greece proper obje&ts of his 
* Valour,for whilſt Greece fought againſt 
& Greece,and deſtroy'd x5 own Members, 
* whoſe concern againſt the Common 
*< Enemy the: Barbarign was one and the 
© ſame, every Member, which by this 
© means was Rent and Torn oft, was 
* loſt to the whole Body, whoſe Strength 
<<. was thereby impaar'd, and it Incapa- 
* citated to- Refit the Attempts. of the 
* Enemy,who would improve the Advan. 
© rage of their Diviſions to their Con- 
& fuſion. 

In the mean time happen'd that un- 
fortunate Battel at Leu&ra, fatal to the 
Lacedemonians, whither Apeſilaus, as if 
he had been: Conſcious of the Event, 
could not by any Art be. perfwaded to 
go; but afterwards, when Epaminondas 
had Inveſted the City Sparta ®, 1t being 
at that time naked, and not defended 
with any Wall ; Agefilaus behay'd him- 
ſelf with ſo much Gallantry and Reſolu- 
tion, that in all Mens opinion, if Sparta 
had wanted her Ageſzlaus, ſhe had not 
long been Sparta, One-remarkable in- 
ſtance there was, wherein his. expedite 

and 
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and ſeafonable Counſel diſcover'd is ſelf 
to. the advantage of all. For when 
ſome raſh young Men, terrified with the 
__ of the Thebans approach, had 

cn. upa Refolutzon to pals over. to 
them and in-order thereto had poſiel&d 
themſelves of a Poſt- without the City, 
Ageſilaus foreſeeing the ill confequence 
and example of it, if any of his Men 
ſbould be known to go over to the E- 
nemy, * He cunningly joyns himſelf 
* with them, commends their choice 
© of that place where- they were Poſt- 
© ed, and tells them, that he himfelfhad 
« delign'd the ſame before, and there- 
* fore that he would be their Leader, 
* and the Companion of their Fortunes, 
T hey, caught with this Stratagem, pre- 
ſently return'd to their Allegiance, and 
having ſome of AgeſJans his Followers 
joyn:d with them, lay afide all thoughts 
of Surrendring the place; for their 
numbers being augmented with Men 
of good Experience and- Conduct, they 
durſt .not embrace any 'Freacherous 
delign, and defiſted the more willingly 
becauſe they thought that their Treaſon 
was not yet diſcover'd. | 

After the Battel of Leura, Sparta 
could never recover it ſelf, or regain 
L 2 Its 
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its priſtine Majeſty and Power, yet 


Ageſilaus bravely bore up under all For- 
tunes, and never wanted a helping hand 
to Sublevate the ſinking State. Parti- 
cularly, when the "yum, Freverth were 
one time in great want for Money, he by 
ProteCting thoſe who had been defeQtive 
in their Duty, and had incurr'd the cen- 
ſure of the Laws, obtein'd great ſums 
of Money from them, all which he frank. 
ly beſtow'd upon the Public. ' And 
this was more fſignally remarkable in 
him, that of all the Rich Preſents which 
were given kim by Kings, Noble Per- 
ſons or Cities which he had oblig'd, he 
never converted any to his own iprivate 
uſe ; neither did he ever deviate from 
the laudable Frugality and 'Thrift of 
the Spartans, his Diet was homely, his 
Apparel plain, his Lodging not a- 
dorn'd with the novel Bravery of the 
Times, but the fame with that of Euryſ- 
thene> the Founder of his Famuly ; into 
which, if you ſhould enter, you would 
find no proviſion for Luſt, none for Lux- 
ury;but Patience was the Ornament of it, 
Abſtinence its beſt Furniture, with theſe 
it abounded, but in other things'it was 
not diſtinguiſhed from the Houſe of a 
poor Maa or private Perſoa, = 
Bur 
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But Nature was not more indulgent 
to this Great Perſon in beſtowing upon 
him fo. ,many Excellent Qualities of 
Mind , then She was niggardly in 
ilpenſing the Graces of his Body ; for 

e,was low of Stature, and lame of one 
Foot ; which latter defe&t made him 
appear ſomething deform'd ; and Stran- 
gers that beheld his face and the outward 
frame of his Body, {lighted and contem- 
ned him; but thoſe that were acquainted 
with the, inward Accompliſhments of his 
Mind, could never adnmure him! enough. 
According to his forrner cuſtom, when he 
was cighty years old,and was come into E- 
£ypt as Auxiliary to *® Thaczrs, he lay down 
to {leep upon the ſhore amongſt his Fol- 
lowers, without any Roof above him bur 
that.of Heaven, or Bed under him but the 
Earth, which he cover'd with Straw, a 
Beaſts, Skin being his Coverlet. In the 
ſame. manner lay all his Companions 
round him, in mean, and very contem- 
ptible Habir, and which was ſo far from 
{igoifying the Perſon of a King to be 
amonglt them, that it rather gave cauſe 
to ſuſpect him to be fome deſpicable 
mean Perſon. When the noiſe of his 
coming was bruited abroad, and had 
reach d the Ears of the Perſian, Meſſen- 
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® Thacts havin 
been conſticur 

by the King of Pey- 
ſta cheif Com- 
rmander of all his 
Forces in Egypry 
had treacherovl 
cauſed Egypt an 
the Forces under 
his Command ta 
revolt from the 
Perfian, and made 
himſelf King , 
which gave occa- 
fion tothe World 
to reprehend Age= 
felaus for this a- 
Qton, it being 
thougbe unworthy 
of ſo great a Many 
and a Greciax to, 
for hucre fake to 
give aſſiſtance 10 
{o baſe a Rebel. 
Plutarch. 
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* Diodorus affirms 
this King Net a- 
nabesto be Tachus 
himſelf, who thus 
rewarded him for 
confirming him in 
his Kingdom, but 
Plutarch will have 
him to be Couzen 
to Tachus, who be- 
ing during theſe 
Commorions de- 
clared King, was 
grateful ro Agefi- 
laws for che good 
ſervice he had _ 
done him. 

* Strabo mentions 
this Port of M ene+ 
laus, ſo called from 
AHMenel aus the Gre- 
c:an, who coming 
into e/Erbiopia,and 
from thence Sail- 
+#ng into Africa, 
came to Land with 
bis Ships in the 
Caaſts about Arda- 
nia, which from 
thence forwards 
took his name. 
/* Afcer he had 
liv'd 84 years and 
reigned 41. Pl» 
tarch. * 
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gers with Preſents were inſtantly ſent to 
him; tho when they came and enquir'd, 
which was Ageflaus ? they could ſcarce 
be induc'd to beleive that he was otie of 
thoſe that lay down jn that negleCted 
But when after their m_ 
tents made, they had tender'd their Pre- 
ſents to him, he only made choice of 
ſome Veal-fleſh, and other ViCtuals for 
reſent uſe, and had diſtributed amongſt 
is Servants the ſweet Oyntments, the 
Coronets, with the more curious fare, 
and reſerved nothing for himſelf, but 
ſent back all the reſt again, the Barba- 
rians then look*d upon him with greater 
contempt then before, imputing it to his 
ignorance, that he made choice of thoſe 
leſs valuable things. Afterwards when he 
left Egypt he was Preſented by Kin 
* NefFanabes with 2.20 Talents,afl whi 
he liberally diſtributed amongſt his Fol- 
lowers the Lacedemonians. Coming from 
thence into a Haven betwixt Cyrene -and 
Fg ypt, commonly known by the name of 
* Menelaus his Haven, he unhappily fell 
fick of a fatal Difeaſe,of which he * dy'd. 
His Friends, in order to convey his dead 
Body,in defe&t of Honey,anointed it with 
Wax, and carryed it home to Sparta. 
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Done into Engliſ by Mr. Ch. Allſtree, 
M. A. of Ch. Ch. Coll. Oxon. 


_— 


UMENES was.a Native of 
FE, Cardia ; and fo eminent for Per- 
ſonal Courage, that had his For- 
tune or Succeſs been in any de- 

ree equal to it, he had not, *tis true, 
Ga really Greater then he was ( be- 
cauſe we meaſure the Greatneſs of an 
Hero by his inward Virtue, and not by 
any outward circumſtances of Fortune ) 
but ſtill he had been more Honourable 
and Hluſtrious, and Fame had render'd 
him more conſiderable in the Eye of 
of the World, It was his unhappineſs 
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to be born in.an Age wherein the Ma- 
cedonians flouriſhd, and were at that 
heighth, of Renown, as to eclipſe his 
Merit ; neither was it any ſmall matter 
of Reproach and DetraCtion to him ( who 
liv d conſtantly amongſt them ) tro be 
1gnomimiouſly upbraided with the Ap- 
pellation of a Forreigner, and a Man 
deſcended of a mean Stock ; and yet he 
Himſelf was the Chief of the Family 
he ſprung from. So that, upon theſe 
rcaſons, they envy'd him the Glory of 
Precedence ; and yet were ford to be 
content and ſubmit to it : For he fur- 
paſs'd them all, in the Qualifications of 
a Statesman, in Care, Induſtry, and Pa- 
tience ; in Subtilty of Contrivance, and 
Quicknefs of Invention. 'Thefe Endows- 
ments recommended him early ro:;the 
Acquaintance of King Philip; which in 
a very ſhort. time he improv'd into 
a moſt intimate Familiarity and Friend» 
ſhip; for as young as he was, there 
appear'd ſuch a Genius, and Gene+ 
rous Spirit 5 as promisd much future 
Greatneſs. So that the King Conſtituted 
him his Secretary ; which is, an Employ- 
ment of greater Reputation and Honour 
amongſt the Grecians than it is with the 
Romans ; far we juſtly eſteem Perſons 
of that CharaCter, as they really are, 
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fo be only Mercenary Scribes, and cm- 
ploy'd for Gain. Bur, on the contrary, 
no Man was ever in Greece: advanc'd to 
the Dignity of that Station, but ſuch 
as. were born of honeſt Parents, were 
of approy'd Integrity, and had Abilities 
fir for the Service ; and the .reaſon is, 
becauſe their Office gives them Acceſs 
to,/Princes, makes them neceſflarily ac- 
uainted with great Intrigues, and- the 
ecret Meaſures and Reſolutions of, all 
their Councils. He enjoy d this Honour, 
and place in his AﬀeCtion, during the 
laſt ſeven years of King Philip's Reign, 
and ( after his Death) was continued 
in the ſame Character under Alexander 
the Great for thirteen more ; and at 
laſt was . preferr'd' to Command that 
Wing of. the Horſe which was calF'd 
the SOCIAL WING, - from the 
Confederacy of the Allies that Conſti- 
tuted it. In ſhort, he was Privy-Coun- 
cellor to both theſe Princes, and entruſt- 
ed with the ſole management of their 
Buſineſs, and all matters of Importance. 
. When Alexander was dead at: Baby- 
boy, his Provinces came to be diſtributed 
equally -to- the ſeveral Officers who en- 
joy'd his Favour; it was Pexdiccas's 
Fortune ( ſince Crater and Artipater, 
tho more in eſteem with Alexander, 
were 
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were abſent at this Delegation ; and FLe- 
pheftion, whom Alexander lov'd as pal: 
fHonately as himſelf, was dead alſo) to 
have the Command or Superintendency 
of the Whole lodg' in his hands; and 
this was conjetur d by the Ring that 
Alexander ( when he lay ſpeechleſs ) 
took from his Finger and gave, as a 
peculiar inſtance of his kindneG: inti- 
mating by this Pledg, that he nominated 
him ProteCtor of the Empire, and en- 
truſted the Government of his Domi- 
niogs to his Condu&t, whylft his Chil- 
dren were in their Minority, and re 
main'd under his Guardianſhip. In this 


Diſtribution of Provinces, the Govern- 


ment of Cappadociatell to Eumenes's fhare, 
or rather was Aſſign'd to him ; and the 
Title only of Lieutenant conferr'd upon 
him,the Country at that time being aCtu- 
ally in poſſeſſion of the Enemy. It was the 
policy of Perdiccas to make this Man his 
Friend, and gain him to his intereſt, 
which he endeavour'd to accompliſh 
by all the endearments imaginable, be- 
cauſe he knew him induſtrious in 'the 
Employment of War, and unalterably 
true-to the Principle of his firſt Engage- 
ment ; preſiming with much reaſon and 
confidence, that if he could move him 
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to eſpouſe his cauſe, his ſervice would 
be more than ordinarily inſtrumental to 
bring about thoſe great Affairs which 
he had- then in hand; for he intended 
(that which almoſt all Men in Empire 
propoſe ro themſelves) an Univerfal 
Monarchy, and to graſp all Power in 
his hands. Neither was he ſingle and 
alone in this deſign upon the Soveraignty 
of ' the World ; for the fame luit of 
Power equally ſpread it ſelf, and run 
throw all the Governors of Alexander s 
Provinces ; and accordingly we find 
Leonatus afteting the Command of:a- 
cedonia, and Attempting to inveſt himſelf 
im the Government of that Province ; and 
in order thereunto, plying Eumenes with 
the bait of Preferment, and propoſals of 
Honor to deſert Perdiccas and make a 
ſtrit League and Allyance with him ; 
and when his arguments and promiſes 
were ineffectual to corrupt his Honeſty, 
or ſeduce him from the Friendſhip he 
bore Perdiccas, he treacherouſly ſought 
his Death, and had certainly accom- 
plifſh'd ir, but that Eumenes pony 
made his eſcape by night, and ſo avo:d- 
ed the danger. 

In the mean time, whilſt theſe am- 
bitious Deſigns were forming , there 
TE 9 | ſeeny'd 
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ſem'd to be layd the Foundation of 
thoſe enſuing Wars, which ( after Alex> 
anders Death) rag'd even to the Exci- 
fron. of the ſeveral Parties in the Con- 
teſt ; and all of them:(as one Man)- join'd 
themſelves in. a Confederacy, to ſuppreſs 
Perdiccas, and prevent his growing 
Greitnefs. Now, tho Eumenes was ſent 
ible of the danger of his Friend, and 
knew that he was unable to ſtems the 
T'yde, or with his ſingle Forces over- 
power that formidable and united Body 
of Men, that were raisd againſt hum, 
yet he would not defert him m-extre- 
mity, but was more mindful of his - Ho- 
nour, than the conſideration of his own 
fafery ; Perdiccas had put him in- a'place 
of Truſt, and Conftituted him Gover- 
nar of that part of Aſia, which lyes 
berwixt Mount Taurus and the Helleſponr, 
and fixt him commodiouſly at that: Poſt, 
for the conveniency af ſtopping the Eu- 
Topeans, and keeping them from falling 
1n upon the Rear, whilſt he in the mean 
ame undertook an Expedition into -E- 
gypr, and defign'd to encounter Prolemy. 
And yet Eumenes 'was left in no good 
condition to Fight, for the Troops he 
bad with him ' were not conſiderable ei- 
ther for Number or Courage, being” ex 
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the moſt part raw, and unexperienc'd, 
ignorant of all Diſcipline, and rais'd ha- 
ſtily from the Refuſe of the People ; $9 
that: when Craterus and Antipater (Men 
of Renown and Terror in the Art of 
War) were ſaid to: have paſs'd the Hel- 
leſpent, and advancing towards him with 
an Army of old Macedonian Soldiers 
(where by the way I muſt tell you, thar 
theſe Macedonian Soldiers were thought 
as terrible in the Trade of War, as the 
Romans are now with us; for thoſe are 
ever counted the beſt Soldiers, that are 
levy'd from that Country which is the 
Seat of the Empire) Exmenes was con- 
fident, that it his Men ſhould know 
the Power and Strength of the Enemy, 
and againſt whom they were drawn out 
to Fight, they would be fo far from 
going chearfully upon the Expedition, 
that they would drop down dead with 
the news; It was his care therefore to 
preſerve. them in ignorance of his de- 
{ign, and to lead them through unknown 
and by-roads, where no certain or au- 
thenack Intelligence could poſſibly 
come to diſabuſe them; and to bear 
themin hand, that their Arms were to 
be employ'd againſt ' the Barbarians, to 
revenge the infolence of a ſort of Pco- 
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ple, that had offer'd Affronts and. acts 
of Hoſtility to. their Country : Acting 
therefore by theſe meaſures of ſecreſy, 
he had MarſhalPd and diſpos'd his Army 
in the beſt Array in' the World for the 
Engagement, and had quite ended the 
Battle, before ever the Soldiers knew 
their Adverſaries, or againſt whom they 
drew their Swords ; and yet it 1s to be 
conteſs'd, that this overthrow is: to be 
aſcribed. to another reaſon, wiz. to the ad- 
vantageous choice he made of the ground, 
wherein his Horſe alone (which was the 
ſtrength of his Army) might bear the-Qn- 
ſer and Attaque of the Enemy, and He 
Not. obliged to expoſe his Infantry to-the 
Shock, which was very inconiiderable: 
. In this ſmart Conflict, which: laſted 
almoſt till night, Craterus'the General, 
and Neoptolemus, who had the ſecond 
_ of Command in the Field, were 
th ſlain : Ewumenes engaged Perſonally 
in the Fight with Neoptolemms ; and» fo 
violent was their hatred and animoſity 
to-each other, that when their Graphing 
had diſlodg'd the Riders from thew 


Horſes, and thrown them both to the - 


Ground, they could not be diſengag'd 
from their hold, or parted by any thing 
but the death of one'of the —— ; 
fe) 
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ſothat they ſeem to have bore an internal 
malice,and to have wag'd War principal- 
ly in their Minds, and made their Bodies 
only ſeconds and Inſtruments in the quar- 
rel. In this Contlict Eumenes receiv'd ſome 
ſmall Wounds, but they were not fo -dan- 
| any as to induce him, for his Cure, to 
ound a Retreat and leave the Field, bur 
rather animated him-ro a freſh Purſuit, 
and a more vigorous Slaughter of the E- 
nemy. So that when he had entirely rout- 
ed the Horſe, {lain Craterws, and taken a 
vaſt number of Priſoners ( of the beſt 
Rank and Quality in the Army }), the 
Foot ſeeing themſelves deſtitute of Suc- 
cour, and lodg'd in ſuch narrow places, 
where *rwas impoſlible for them to make 
their eſcape with ſafety , ſurrender'd 
themſelves upon Diſcretzon, and pray'd 
for Quarter. They no ſooner obtain'd this 
Grant of their Lives from Exmenes, but 
treacherouſly, upon the firſt opportunity 
broke their Faith, and ( contrary to 
the Engagement of Captives ) tevolted 
with as much ſpeed as they were able 
to the Enemies Camp, and took part 
with Antipater. However Eumenes ge> 
neroully labour d to recover. Craterus 
from' his Wounds, who was brought 
fromthe Field with fome faint Breath» 
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ings and ſigns of Life, to his Tent; 
and when he ſaw that *twas impoffible 
for Art to cure hmm, out of deference 
to the Character he borc, and to the 
Friendſhip that was once betwixt them 
( for they were intimate Companions in 
Alexander's Life-time ), he Celebrated 
his Obſequies with great Pomp , and 
ſent his Aſhes to his Wife and Children 
into Macedon. 

Whilſt theſe great Actions were At- 
chiev'd about the Helleſpotrt, Perdiccas 
was treacherouſly kill'd, in an Engage- 
ment upon the River Nile, by Seleucus 
and Antigonus ; fo that the whole Admi- 
niſtration of Aﬀairs deyolv'd upon Anti- 


pater. Here thoſe who had deſerted the 


Army, by a Council of War, were pro- 
claim'd 'Traitors, and (tho abſent) con- 
demn'd to loſe their Heads. Amongſt the 
number of thoſe who lay under this hard 
Sentence, Eumenes was Chief; who was 
really diſturb'd at the Injuſtice of his 
Fate, but not to that degree as to make 
him deſpond, or deſiſt on the proſe- 
cution of the War. And yet this Pro- 
ſcription, tho it might ſeem inſignificant 
to affet a Man that was really in Arms, 
yet it had this effet, as to rebate the 
Greatneſs of that Courage which it was 
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uriable utterly to overthrow, - - Antigonus, 
who was provided with good ſtore 
th of Ammunition and Men ) in pur- 
ſuance to. this Decree, follow'd Eumenes 
in the Rear, 'and gave ſome:diſturbances 
to his Troops by ſmall Skirmiſhes on the 
Road ; but was never able to force him 
to a pitcht Battel, only in ſuch narrow 
places, where a ſmall Party was ſuffict- 
ent to engage the Front of his whole 
Army. And yet at laſt, when he was 
not to be undermin'd by Policy or Pru- 
dence, he was ſupplanted and almoſt 
ruin'd by the” Treachery of a Multitude ; 
bur yet, even here, he cxtricated himſelf 
out of this difficulty ; and, with the loſs 
of ſome of his Men, retir'd ſafe to a 
Citadel.in Phrygia, call'd Nora; wherein 
he was ſo cloſe belieg d by Antigonze, 
and abridg'd of room to Air his Horſes 
in, that he fear'd their diſluetude from 
Exerciſe would ſpeedily breed a Murrain, 
and cauſe a deſtrution amongſt them ; 
ſo that to prevent this inconvenience, 
he made uf of an expedient, whereby 
they might in the ſame Stall procure a 
better Appetite to their Fodder, and yet 
not want the benefit of Riding. He de- 
visd this way; and tyd their Heads fo 
high to the Rack with Halters, that they 
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could by no means touch the Earth with 
their fore-feet; and then his Grooms, 
with the Diſcipline of the Whip, laymg 
on behind, oblig'd them to leap and kick 
backwards, to revenge the ſtroke. This 
motion, or agitation of Body, caus'd as 
much Sweating as if they had been 
actually Breath'd in a Courſe. So that 
( what was the moſt wonderful thing of 
all ) by this Management the Horſes 
were brought from the Caſtle , after 
many Months Siege, as clean and in as 
good liking as if they had been aird 
every day 1n the Fields. - When he was 
thus block*d up, as oft as he thought 
convenient, he made Incurſions into the 
Enemy's Camp, and either burnt or de- 
moliſh'd the Fortifications and Entrench- 
ments of Antigonus ; but ſtill he kept 
himſelf cloſe in his Garrifon during 
the Winter ſeaſon, becauſe he could not 
in the Field have the advantage of a 
Caſtle for his defence and ſhelter ; bur 
as foon as the Spring approacht, under 
the pretence of yeilding the place, and 
making Conditions of Peace, he 'impos'd 
upon Antigonns's Officers ( who had the 
management of the 'Treaty ) and de- 
hver'd himſelf and his Soldiers both from 
the ſtraitneſs and danger of the Siege. 
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'To him Ol/ympias, the Mother of 


Alexander, made her application, and 
addrefit from Epirus ( where ſhe then 
dwelt) Letters to him into 4a, to 
importune his: Aid, and defire his Aſſi- 
Rance to recover Macedon, and inveſt 
her in the poſlefſion of that Empire. 
Eamenes, in his Anſwer, advisd her to 
defiſt from her Pretenfions, or at leaft 
to wait the time, when the Son of Alex- 
ender ſhould affume the Government ; 


but if her Ambition ſhould hurry her, 


againft this Advice, to invade Macedon, 
by all means ſhe ought to forget old In- 
juries, and not exerciſe any Acts of Cru- 
ety againſt her Subjets. She follow'd 
none of his "Counſel ; for She did go 
into Matediia, and Reign'd there with 
all the Tyranny and Barbarity imayt- 
mable. Sothar her Government becoming 
penerally odious,' ſhe was forc't to write 
again #0 Emmenes, and beſeech him not 
to ſuffer the -inyeterate Enemies of her 
Houſe to extirpate the very Race and 
Memory of Philip, but to bring ſpeedy 
Relief tothe poor Remains and Poſterny 
of Alexander ; which Requeſt of her's, 
if it'were '{o »reafonable as to be clos'd 

with, -the further entreated him, toraiſc 
what Forces he could and bring to her 
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Aſſiſtance z and that he might the more 
readily comply with this motion, for his 
encouragement, ſhe had already oblig'd 
all her Officers { who had not yet ſhoke 
off their Allegiance )) to obey him, and 
ſubmit themſelves to be regulated by his 
Orders. Eumenes was ſo. exalted with 


the Honour of his Employment, and the 


Greatneſs of the Character he was put 
into, that he choſe rather to embrace 
Death ( if the Gods would have it ſo ) 
in a generous Return of Service to his 
great BenefaCtor, than to live y_ 
niouſly, and with ſecurity, under the 

brand and appellation of Ingratitude. 
Accordingly he makes a new levy of 
Men, and prepares himſelf for a War 
againſt Antigonus., Now there were at 
that time ſeveral of the Macedonian No- 
bility with hun, and amongſt them Pex- 
ceſtes, who was of the Bed-Chamber to 
Alexander, and had the Government of 
Perſia conferr'd upon him, and Arrige- 
zes, who commanded the Macedonian 
Phalanx ; Eumenes thought it was fm- 
poſſible to decline envy, or prevent dif- 
guſt, if He, who vras a Stranger, ſhould 
arrogate' the Command , and prefer 
himſelf to be General in the Army, when 
there was ſo vaſt a concourſe and ap- 
pearance 
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pearance of Macedonian Noblemen with 


him; and yet being unwilling to be laid 


aſide from the Employment, he takes a 
middle way to avoid the danger; he 
erects a Pavilion in the Camp, and calls 
it. by the name of Alexander's Tent ; and 
there | orders all the Royal Furniture 
of a Golden "Throne, a ” mating and a 
Diadem, to be plac't where the Officers 
met conſtantly to treat of public Aﬀairs, 
and the negotiation of War ; being of 
opinion, that by this means he ſhould 
not be oppreſs't with envy, if under the 
pretence and umbrage of Alexander's 
name, he carry d on the War; which 
point he accompliſhed according to his 
delign ; for when the principal Officers 
met and concerted their meaſures ſeem- 
ingly at the Royal Pavilion, and not at 
Eumenes his Tent, his Superiority in a 
manner was conceal'd, and yet in effect 
he manag'd the whole Buſineſs of the 
Conſult. 

"When the ;point of Precedency was 
in this manner accommodated, Emumenes 
met Antigonus, and had an encounter 
with him in Paretacis ; not in a formal 
pitcht Battle, where the whole Army 
was engaged, but in ſmall skirmiſhes by 
Parties, where Antigonus was mm——_ 
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worſted, and obliged to retire to his 
Winter Quarters in Media; He in the 
mean time lodg'd his Forces in the Coun- 
try of Perſia, not as if he had choſe the 
place for any advantage to himfelf, bur 
the obſtinacy of his Soldiers obliged him 
to it; for that Wing of his Army (with 
which Alexander overrun Aſia, and 
Conquered Perſia) were ſo inſolent with 
the ſenſe of their former VYidtories, and 
the Glory they Atchiev'd there , that 
they thought it their Bufineſs to Com- 
mand _ not Follow their Leaders. 
Which really is the true charater of 
our Veterazes; and there 1s this danger 
in employing either of them, for fear 
thetr unrulineſs and untraftable Spirit 
{ſhould have this effect of deſtroying all 
before *em, and their pride turn as pre- 
judicial to their own Party, as their 
Valour is: fatal to the Enemy ; and if 
any one will take the pains to examine 
and compare the Actions of both, he 
muſt neceſlarily find a great parity and 
reſemblance betwixt them, and no other 
difference but in point of time. But to 
return from this digrefsion ; Exmenes 
Quarter'd his Men in Poſts, not conve- | 
ment for the Buſineſs of War, but, ac- 
commodate to the Luxury of his Soldi- 
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ers, and for this end they lay ſcatter'd 
in the Country, in no order at all, but 
at a great diſtance from each other. 
Amntigonus was ſenſible of the diſorder 
they were in, and withall conſcious of 
his inability to attack them with ſucceſs, 
if they were form'd into a Body, or put 
in a poſture to receive him, and there- 
fore chang'd his meaſures of affaultin 
them openly, and upon warning, _ 
took new reſolutions ; of doing it by 
ſurpriſe. There were two ways lead- 
ing from his Winter Quarters in Media, 
to his Enemies Camp on the other fide, 
the one of 'em was ſhort, exactly in a 
line, and lay croſs the Country, where 
there was nothing but Defart and unin- 
habitable places, by reaſon of draughe 
and the penury of water, and was only 
ten eaſy daies journy at the moſt; The 
other, which was the more beaten "Trac, 
went round about in a circumference, 
. and was much the longer paſſage, but 
ſtill had all the conveniences and accom- 
modations of 'Travel. He foreſaw, 
that if he undertook to paſs in the more 
publick Road, the Enemy mult necefla- 
ly be upon their Guard, and have in- 
telligence of his March, before he had 
accomplih'd the third part of his jour- 
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ney ; but if he moved with his Army, 
in a ſtraight line, thro the Defart part 
of the Country, he might have hopes 
to oppreſs '*em unawares, and unprovis 
ded for his coming ; upon this reſolu- 
tion, he ordered ſeveral Pitchers and 
Veſlels of water to be prepared, and a 
y__ deal of Provinder to be in readi- 

inefs, to ſupply the defect of the Coun- 
try ; and then took care for his Soldiers, 
that there ſhould be Bread and Vittuals 
enough baked, to ſerve for ten daies ; 
and this he did, becauſe he would not 
be put to the neceſsity of making fires 
upon every occaſion of Eating, for fear 
the Enemy ſhould diſcover his approach 
at a diſtance, and he ſhould have the 
ſecret of his journey betray'd. 

In this Equipage, he ſets forward and 
begins the Compaign,who notwithſtand- 
ing thiscare, had not travelPd aboye half 
the way, but from the ſmoak in his 
Tents, and the duſt which his Army 
rais'd, Ernmenes had great reaſon to ſuf- 
pect that the Enemy was nigh. A Coun- 
cil of War is therefore preſently call'd, 
to conſult what was fitting to be done 
in this Exigence: It was the Judgement 
of moſt that were preſent, that their 
Traops could not be imbodied or - col- 
| lected, 
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lefted, fo ſoon as Antigonus, with the 
ſwiftneſs of his March would be upon 
them; at this debate (when almoſt the 
whole Council were at a lofs, and def- 
pair'd of any Expedient of ſafety) Eu- 
menes aſſured the Board, That if they 
would uſe Diligence and obey Orders , 
which hitherto they abſolutely refusd, 
he would even yet bring things to 4 
happy Iſſue ; for whereas the Enemy 
might eaſily approach them in five daies 
time , he would order matters ſo, that 
he ſhould be retarded full as tong » and 
be put back ten; wherefore , ſates he, 
let every Officer go his Round, and col- 
k# the Soldiers that belong to his Com- 
pany, and that lhe r Brom, and difpers'd 
at large in the Country : Now this was 
the project that he us'd, to put a ſtop to 
Antigonus his motion and divert his 
courſe; He Commanded a Party of 
Men to lodge themſelves at the foot of 
the Mountains, where the Enemy was 
to paſs, and at the beginning of the 
Night, to make large fires, and extend 
them very wide in the Front, but to 
diminiſh the number and make them 
leſs in the ſecond Row, and fo propor- 
tionably to render them more conlide- 
rably ſmall in the third and hindmoft 

Flank, 
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Flank, that fo, by this reſemblance and 
ſhew of a Camp, the Enemy might be 
induc'd to think, his delign was diſco- 
ver'd, that they were alarm'd. at his 
approach, and moved their Tents, in 
order to meet him in the Road ..and 
give him Battle in the Defart ; This 
tasls the Officers were to renew every 
night ; who according to their inſtru- 
Etions perform'd their charge 3 Auth 
gowns by this peice of ſubtility was de- 
luded ; who, as ſoon as it was dark, ob- 
ferv'd the fires, and fell into a Beleif, 
that theſe were really the Tents of his 
Enemies, and that the whole whole Ar- 
my was Rendezvous'd and Encamp'd 
there to Fight them ; ſo that he chang 'd 
his reſolution, and ſince he ſaw himſelf 
defeated of his deſign, and could not 
poſcibly ſurpriſe them in diſorder, he 
turn'd his Courſe, and took the longer 
paſſage, which lay round about the 
Hills in a fruitful Soil, and tarry'd a 


day or twoin the Country, to eaſe and 
T 


e his Soldiers {that were tyr d with 


.the Fatigue) and to give reſt to his 


Horfes; that after ſuch a Reſpit and Re- 
cruit, both Man and Beaſt might be in 
a better condition to oppole the Enemy, 
and more vigoroully maintain the Fight. 
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By this ſtratagem Eumenes overreach't 
the potey of the General, and prevent- 
ed thejſuddainneſs of his Attaque ; and 
yet it was without any real advantage 
to himſelf in the end ; for ſuch was the 
enyy of his Officers that maligned his 
Glory, and fo great was the perfidiouſ- 
neſs of the Peterane Soldiers, that tho 
in 2 brave Engagement (when they had 
put things to a puſh) they returned 
Conqueror from the Feild, and gain'd 
iigoa) Trophies of Victory, yet they 
deliver'd their General Priſoner , and 
in Chains, to Antigonus ; and this Trea- 
chery they ated, after they had thrice 
Religiouſly ſworn to defend him with 
their Lives and Fortunes, and never to 
deſert his cauſe; but ſo predominant was 
their envy- above the' conſideration of 
their Oaths, or the obligation of their 
Fidelity, that they choſe rather to vio- 
late their Faith, than not turn Inſtru- 
ments of his Ruin and betray him. An- 


tigonns had certainly ſpar'd his Life ' 


(tho he was his moſt mortal and inve- 
rerate Enemy in the World) if his 
Council 'could have bin induc'd to have 
given way to it, becauſe he knew, that 
no Man Living could be more ſervice 
able to kim in the management of the 

| | Buſineſs 
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Buſineſs of War, which he had then 
m hand, and ſaw a meceflity of conti- 
nuing it; for 'both Seleucus, Lyſimachus, 
and Ptolemy, ( who were all Men of 
Power and Strength ) were' ready to 
oppreſs his Grandeur, and contend with 
him for Soveraignty and the prize of 
Empire; But thoſe who were of Anti- 


gonus his Council, would not ſuffer ſuch 


a failure in Politicks, as to be willing to 
have his Life preſerv'd, whoſe promo- 
tion in a little time would certainly fup- 
plant their Eſteem, and render them in- 
conſiderable in the Army ; and beſides, 
Antigonus himſelf was ſo enrag'd againſt 
hina, for the Outrages he done, and' the 
havock that was made in the Army, that 
rhere' was no hopes of his reconciliation, 
or pacifying his Anger, unleſs he had 
an aflurance of a full compenſation by 
future Services in War. 

- When he was therefore committed to 
Cuſtody, and the Governor of the Pri- 
ſon ask'd Antigonus, in what manner he 
would have him kept, With the ſame 
care, ſaies he, as you would keep a wild 
Lyon, or the feirceſt Elephant, under the 
ſtricteſt Guard : For he had not yet de- 


_ termin'd with himſelf, whether he would 


preſerve his Life or no; Now there _ 
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all forts of People to viſit Eumenes in 
his misfortune; ſome, out of hatred, to 
glut their eyes with the fight and tri- 
umph:over him- in Affliction ; Others, 
upon. 'the account of Friendſhip, that 
formerly, had bin betwixt them, went 
to comfort him in his Adverſity, and 
pay their Complement of Condolence to 
im ; but the greateſt number came 
out of- Curioſity -to contemplate his 
form, and to know the ſhape and figure 
of the Man, to be able to remember 
and talk to their Acquaintance that they 
had ſeen the perſon, whom ſo long and 
fo juſtly they had flood in dread of, 
and in whoſe deſtruction all their hopes 
of Victory and Peace were plac't; -Eu- 
menes (whoſe Spirit was troubled mare 
at the impertinence of the Viſits, than 
at the greif of his Confinement): told 
Onomarchus, one day in Company, when 
he had bin long in Priſon, That he won- 
dered, he had bin kept three days without 
Death or Releaſement ; that it was not 
ſutable to the methods of Prudence to uſe 
a Captive ſo, but that Antigonus ought 
either to Execute him preſently, or diſ- 
miſs bim ſafe, loaded with apprehenſions 
of Gratitude to his Friends. Onomarchus, 
ſtartled at the boldneſs of this Diſcourſe, 
- What ? 
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ii hat ? ſaies he, If you have really this 
Courage and Bravery which you pretend, 
why. did not you chuſe rather, to dye Ho- 
norably- in the Feild, than. fall 4 uy 

into the hands of your Enemy ? Ob! 
would to God, faies Eumenes, this had 
bin in my Power or choice ; but this could 
70t poſſbh be my Fate, for I never inall 
wy Life time bad the Glory to Encounter 
& Braver Man than my ſelf and never 
conteſted the point of Valour with any Hero 
Jet, but forct him to yeild and own me 
the Conqueror ; and now tho I am baſe 
in your Power, yet 10917 15"to Be 
ood oo-ads Srtabory ref. mp Hincy 
and not to the Proweſs of my Atverſary: 
Neither was any thing of this Diſcourſe, 
tho it ſeem'd a Rant, falſe ; for he had 
both a Majeſty in his preſence , that 
ftruck an awe and terror into the Be- 
holder, and fach a Gigantick firmneſs 
in his make and Limbs, as feem'd 20 "be 
eompos'd only for Work and Labour, 
and yet there was ſuch a Symmetry and 
Proportion of parts, as render'd him 
both: Auguſt and Comely. 

Antigenes durſt not haſtily and alone 
determme of this Man's Fate, but left 
his-caſe to the Conſideration and Wiſe- 
dom of his Council : Here many of the 


Board 
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Board ſtood aftoniſtd at the neplet of Fu. 
frice, and itt that polmetd = 
not preſently done upon an Enemy, whe for 
many years had laid waſt and ravaged their 
Country, ſidin the cheif of their Comman- 
devs, put ſuch a Terror and Conſter- 
nation amongit the Reſt, that they had 
bin brought even to extremity and deſpair ; 
@xd if the ſenſe of theſe injuries is not ſuf- 
focient to juſtify or provoke bis Ruin, yet 
let the p =. ;s Perſon weigh ſome- 
thing towards his Death : As long as be is 
#” Being, there can be no ſecurity for our 
Preſervation, but we ſhall be conſtantly 
aid, left he ſhould be violently releas d 
om his Priſon to bead a Mutiny or Se 
dition in the Camp; but at his Death 
theſe dangers ceaſe, and there can be no 
epprebenſios of Diſturbance to be raisd 
F his Aſhes; but however, purſued 
they, #f Antigonus was inclined to give 
him Life, they humbly entreated to know, 
how he wonld new model his Council, or 
where he would find Officers to have place 
there ; for with Eumenes none of the old 
Commanders would either Correſpond, or 
Joyn Intereſts, or be at the ſame Board t6- 
gether, Tho the Sentiments of the 
Council were in this manner made 
known, yet Artigonus takes ſeven days 
time 
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time to deliberate and pronounce his 
Doom; and then fearing an Inſurrefion 
might be caug'd by the delay of Execu- 
tion, he orders his Warders to be re- 
moy'd, his daily ſuſtenance to be with- 
drawn, and forbids all Mankind his pre- 
ſence ( for {till he would not offer vio- 
lence to the Man who once had bin his 
Friend) that ſo he might periſh with 
Famine , without ow. 2. others in 
the guilt of his Blood ; and yet Ewmenes 
after three daies languiſhment with hun- 
get, when his Spirits were impair'd and 
funk, unknown and without order from 
Antigonus , was kill'd by his Keepers, to 
om the care of tending him, in fol- 
owing the Camp. 

Thus E#menes (who, as we told you 
before, at twenty years of Age, was re- 
ceiv d at Court withall poffible demon- 
ſtration of kindneſs, who for the ſpace 
of ſeven years was a conſtant Favourite 
and Attendant to King Philip, and af- 
terwards was admitted to the ſame place 
in Alexanders eſteem, and enjoy d it 
thirteen years more, to that degree, that 
in his time, he was conſtitured Maſter 
of the Horſe in the SOCIAL A K- 
MT, who alſo, after his Death, was 
Commander in Cheif of the whole Ar- 


my, 
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my, and either repelled the. violence of 
his encroaching Competitors, or flew 
chem in the Fight, maintaining the Boun- 
daries and juſt Limits of their Power) 
thus I fay, dyed this Great Commander, 
in the forty hfth year of his Age, and 
fell a Viatim to the treachery of his Sol- 
diers; rather than-overcome by the Pro- 
wels of Antigonus. It.is cafy to judge, 
what opinion "the Officers ( who tiled 
themſelves Kings after Alexander's 
Death) - had of this Mans merit and 
Valour, by this ſingle. inſtance of ' theit 
Pride; fince, in his Lite-time , they 
durſt not aſſume that ſwelling Title, 
but were content with the Name and 
Appellation of Prefetts ; bur after his 
Fall, took the Honour of the Name, 
and all the outward Ornaments that be- 
long to Soveraignty and a Croggn'd 
Head ; neither did they perform &. 
was the pretence and Grourd of War, 
The Office of Guardianſhip, cr ſeck to pre- 
ſerve the Kingdomes for Alexanders T.:- 
gitimate or Natural Tue : But as foon 
as Eumenes, the only Defender and A\- 
ſerter -of their Cauſe was gone,” they 
ſhew'd themſclves openly in their own 
colours, and that their delign was prin- 
pally ro raiſe and aggrandite theniſcl;es : 
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In this Conſpiracy againſt Exumenes, An- 
FHgonus, Prolemy » Seleucus , Lyſimachus, 
and Caſfander, were cheifly concern'd, 
and paſlionately fought his Ruin; how- 
ever Antigonus had this Honour in-him, 
to give the Corps to be bury'd by his 
Relations. Who perform'd his Funeral 
Rites in a Military Pomp, with the At- 
tendance of the whole Army at his 
Hearſe; and after this Ceremony was 
over, tranſmitted his Urn into Cappa- 


 decia, to be Religiouſly kept by his Wife 


and Children, and preſerv'd there. 
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Done into Engliſh \by Mr. Todd, Fel- 
low of Univerſity Coll. Oxon. 


was many times * Cheif Com. _* Forty-five rimes, 
mander of the Forces of his Coun= £!; w——___ 
try, and-One who bore the high- freeof che Ciry. 
eſt Offices in the City; yet is He much of 18; bemte ® 
more known for Integrity and Agree- While our of fa- 
ableneſs of Life, then for any Military —— 
Exploits. Hence tis, there is no account | 
of Theſe upon Record, but very much 
fajd of his exa&t way of Living, and 
| N'2 other 


P HOCTION th Athenian, tho he 
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* The Greek name 
is Zo%505 ( xou- 
ow» Heſych.) 
which was con- 
ferr'd upon him, 
ſays Suid. K9694 
nw C Exxz2an- 
o:&,in a Comggon 
Hall, nemine con- 
zradicentey becauſe 
He reliev'd maxy 
indigent Citizens, 
and contributed to 
provide for their 
Children. 

be Pluer hs, it 
was his Son Alex- 
exder that ſent this 
Gift, as a Reward 
for the good ſer- 
vice he had done 
him, in Keeping 
«Athens true to His 
Intereſt while he 
was upon his Aſz- 
an Expedition, 
The ſum was 100 
Talents, about 
8000 pound 
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other popular Qualities, which gave him 
the Tele of —_— *, He was 
never Rich, tho the ſeveral Places of 
Honour and Profit freely given him by 
the People might have plentifully flrd 
his Coiters. When King Philip * pre- 
ſented him with a vaſt ſum of Money, 
and by his Ambaſſadors preſs'd Him 
earneſtly to accept it ; adviſing Him 
withal, That, tho He for his own part, 
might eaſily diſpenſe with the want of it ; 


yet he ought to be concern'd for the good 


of his Children, to whom it” might be dif- 
ficult in a low Ebb of Fortune, to maintain 
the Greatneſs of their Fathers Charatter : 
He generouſly refufed the Preſent, and 
told them, If my Children prove ſuch as 
my ſelf, then that ſmall parcel of Ground 
will keep them, that has advanc'd me to 
this: But if they degenerate, I ſhould. be 
loth their Luxury ſhould be ſupported or en- 
couraged at my Proviſion. 

When he had enjoy'd a continu'd 
ſeries of Proſperity, till very near the 
eighticth year of his Age'; in his latter 
dates he grew extreamly out of favour 
with his Fellow-Citizens. *T'was laid 
to his Charge,that he confpir'd with De- 
mades to deliver up the City to Antipater: 
And by his Advice, Demoſthenes, and the 
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reſt, whom they now look'd upon as Per- 
ſons that deſerved well of the Co:mmon- 
wealth, were by Decree of Common- 
Council Baniſh'd. Nor was Male-admini- 
ſtration his only Crime ; they accuſed him 
for violating the common Obligations of 
Friendſhip: For, whereas' he had bcen 
advanc'd, to thoſe Honours which he 
had, by the Eloquence and Intereſt of 
Demoſthenes , and particularly when he 
took his part againſt Cares *, in a Ca- 
pital Cauſe, had been defended by him, 
and clearly brought off in open Court ; 
He did not only not defend Demo- 
Fthenes, but as was ſaid, pertdioutly be- 
tray'd him. But, the Crime that moſt 
of all caus'd his Ruin was this; When 
the Government of the City was 1n his 
hands, and he had notice given by Der- 
cyllus, * that Nicanor, Caſanders Lieu- 
renant General, had a deſign to furpriſe 
Pirzus ; and alio was deſired to take ſpe- 
cial care, that the City ſhould not want 
Proviſion : He faid publicklyſn the hear- 
ing of the People, that there was no 
danger at all ; and promis'd them that 
He would engage his Life for their ſe- 
curity» Not long after, Nicanor took 
Pirzus: And, when the People roſe 1n 
Arms to regain it (without the Poſleſ- 
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* An Athenian 
Captain, who 
went 10 aſſiſt the 
By7antines againſt 
King Fhbil;p; but 
managing Afﬀeairs 
imprudenrly, He 
was ca1Þ'd home, 
and Fhocien ſent in 
his Place. 


* Who defended 
Atiens on the 


Land-fide, 6 «n.) 
T X,909%5 5PXTH + 
os. Plat. 
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* A famous Athe- 
#:an General, wha 


perſwaded Ptolemy .. 


King of Egypt to 
"ws. the Holy 
Bible tranſlated 
out of Hebrew into 
Greek , by the / 
LXXII. Feſf. Ant. 
lib. 12, c. 2, 

* The one Gene- 
nl ( P4my:;) 
and the other a 
Captain (xe ep- 
X©-) in Antipa- 
gers Army : UPp- 
on whoſe Leath 
they fel] out 
betwixt them- 
ſelves, and by 
their intereſt divi- 
ded the .Atheniars. 
* WnÞ5 us Plut- 


P Philippus Ari- 
das, an Effemi- 
pate, weak Prince, 


fion of that Fort Athens cannot long 
ſubſiſt) he not only neglected to 
Summon the reſt of the Citizens to their 
Aſhiſtance, but refus'd ro put himſelf in 
the head of thoſe that were ready to 
make the Aſaylt. | 

At that time, there were two Factions 
in Athens; One ſtood for the Liberties 
of the People, the Qther (amongſt whom 
were Phocton and Demetrius Phalereus *) 
aſſerted the Prerogatives of the Nobj- 
lity : Both courted the Protection and 
Favour of the Macedonians; for the 
Cheit of the Popular Party favour'd 
Polypercon * ; the Nobleſs fided with Caſ- 


ſender *, During theſe Heats, Polyper- 


con drove Caſiander out ,of Macedonia. 
By this Victory the People getting the 
upper hand, immediately condemn'd all 
the Heads of the oppoſite FaCtion, and 
baniſh'd them the City : Amongſt whom 
were Phccion and Demetrius Phalerens. 
This done, they diſpatch an Expreſs to 
Polypercon about the buſineſs, and deſire 
Him that he would confirm their Decree*®; 
Phocion underſtanding this, went thither 
in Perſon, and as ſoon as he apptar'd, or- 
der was given that he ſhould plead his 
own Caufe, in form indeed before King 
* Philip,out in effett before Polypercon; = 
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He was, at that time, ProteQor of the 
Kingdom. One * Agnonides accus'd him, 
that he had betray'd Pireus to Nicanor, 
and thereupon by Order of Council he 
was commutted : to a Meſſenger, and re 
manded to Athens, that he might be 
proceeded againſt according to the Laws 
of his own Country. 

At his entrance into the City, ( by 
reaſon of an Impediment in his fect he 
being forc'd to be carried in a Coach ) 
there was a great concourſe of People 
to ſee Him. Some, remembring the 
greatneſs. of his former Renown, ex- 
treamly pitied his old Age : many, were 
highly exaſperated againſt him, upon 
ſuſpition of "Treaſon about the bulineſs 
of the Fort: but, that which enraged 
them moſt was, that now in his latter 
daies, he ſhould ſo much oppoſe the Li- 
berties of the People. When he came 
to the Bar, they would not give him 
leave to plead his own Cauſe, but after 
a {light - formality of Juſtice, publickly 
condemn'd him, and delivered him to the 
Eleven, to whom according to the cu- 
ſtom of the Athenians, the publick Ex- 
ecution of Traitors does belong. As he 
was drawn to the place of * Execution, 
one Emphyletus, maty an intimate 

N Ac- 
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* A violent, bawl1- 
ing Lawyer, who 
run down Phocion 
wich noiſe and 
clamour : and was 
afterwards, when 
the Atbenians bet 
ter underſtood 
themlelves, con- 
deman'd for his 
pains, 


* 'Twas on the 
nineteenth day of 
March, which was 
a Feſtival in honer 
of Fupitcr, that 
the puniſhmens 
might be mor 
exemplary. 
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Acquaintance , meets him, and with 
tears in his eyes cry d out; O Phoci- 
on how Unjuſt and Unworthy are theſe 
* Tut rreb ſays, puniſhments thou. endureſt ? They may be 


that one Congo ny 


2 Common ofces ©7J#ſf, reply'd the Priſoner, but they 
'durnt his Body, Zre not in thz leaſt UnexpeBted ; for wery 
_— many Eminent Athenians have gone this 
vp his Bones and ay tio their Deaths. The Odiwum of 
RR x" the Mobile was ſo violent, that no Free- 


thenians, whe 508 man durſt bury him : therefore his Body 
775 Jaur Wit . 

Ge the P-xess Was interr'd by Slaves *, . 

Im10rs Honcr blo Bu- : : 

rial. Te happend 

accordingly, tor : ; ; 

witilun 2 thort time finding their Error, in taking off ſo brave a Man, 

They reverted rh:e Sentence, folemnly Interr'd his Body, EreRed a Statue 

in Hunor of Him at the publick colt ; and condemn*d, or baniſhed all that 

had any hand in his Accuſation. 
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———— 


Done into Engliſh by Mr. Cary, M. A. 
of St. Mary-Hall Oo. 


1] ATMOLEON, a Cormthian 
born, was without doubr, in 
the . general * eſteem of the 

World; a very Eminent Man; 
for he had the- happineſs ro which few 
or none could arrive, of freeing. his na- 

tive Country fram the opprethion of a 

Tyxant, of redeeming the City of Sy- 

racuſe, to whole aſsiſtance he was ſent, 

from a long continued Bondage, and 
of reſtoring all Sicily to its former con- 

. dition, which had been long harrafsd 

by War, and the inhumane uſage of the 

Bar- 
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* Barbarians. But in the managing of 


' all thoſe Aﬀairs, '"he met with many dif- 


ferent Adventures ; and what is thought 
to be the hardeſt encounter of the two, 


he behav'd himſelf rather the more diſ- 
creetly in his Proſperity, then in his Ad- 


verſity. For when his Brother Timo- 


phanes, who was made General by the 
Corinthians, by the helpof his Mercenary 
Soldiers had invaded rhe Soverajgnty, 
and Timokzon might have had a ſhare in 
the Royalty with him, He was fo far 
from abetting any ſuch peice of Villany, 
that he put a much greater value upon 
his Fellow Citizens Liberty, then he did 
upon his Brothers Lite, and look'd up- 
on himſelf infinitely more oblig'd to live 
m obedience to the Laws of his Coun- 
try then to rule over it. Being a Man 
of theſe principles, he contriv d to have 
his Brother the Tyrant Murther'd by a 
certain Soothſayer, and another who 
was related to 'em both, as having mar- 
ried their own Siſter - both by Father 
and Mother. In which Murther he was 
fo far from having any hand, that he 
would not ſo much as look upon his 
Brothers bloodſhed. For while the thing 


was putting in Execution by them, he ' 


took a Poſt at a diſtance; that none of his 
Live- 
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Lave-guard might come to his Reſcue. 
This notable Action of his, was not 


look'd upon by all- with the ſame eyes, 


for ſome took at to be a breach of Piety, 
and by a Siniſter interpretation repre- 
ſented the whole matter as unwarran- 
table. Nay, his Mother, after this 
would never let him come within her 
Doors, nor as much as admit him into 
her preſence ; but out of a deteſtation of 
the Fact, would brand him with the name 
of unnatural Afaſtine of his Prince , 
and Brother. Ar the hearing of which 
words, he was fo mightily concern'd , 
that he had ſometimes thoughts of being 
his own Executioner, and by 1mbracing 
Death to abandon the fight of an un- 
grateful World. 

In the mean while, after Dion was 
ſlain at Syracuſe, Dionyſius made him- 
ſelf again Maſter of the Town; Bur 
they of the contrary Party, Petition'd 


the Corinthians for ſuccour, and defir'd ' 


a General oyer their Forces. In which 
Expedition, Timoleon was ſent, and with 
. . wonderful ſucceſs, beat »Dionyſius quite 
out of Sicily, yet ſpar'd his Lite, when 
it was in his Power to have taken it 
away; and took particular care to ſee 
him ſafely convey'd to the City of Co- 

| | rinth, 
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rinth, which had been frequently ſup- 
ported by the aid and aſſiſtance it re- 
ceiv'd from both the.Dzony/ii. Of which 
Favour 7imoleon was willing to leave a 
Memorial ; eſteeming thar Conqueſt 
much more Honourable, which had 
in it more of Mercy than Cruelty, In 
a word, he ſent him thither alive, that 
the World might not receive it by Tra- 
dition only, but be eye-witneſies, what 
a Perſonage he had reduc'd, from fo 
great an Empire to ſo mean a condition, 
After Dionyſtus's departure, Timoleon en- 
gaped in a freſh War with Tcetas, who 
had afted contrary to Dionyſius's inte- 
reſt, not ſo much out of diſlike or ha- 
tred of his Tyranny, as out of private 
intereſt , as was plain from his unwil- 
lingneſs to quit his Command, when 
Dionyſius was depos'd, Icetas bemg de- 
feated, Timoleon routed a very form:Jable 
Army of the Carthaginians at the River 
Crimeſus, and oblig'd them to reſt con- 
tented, if they might be permitted to 
live quietly in Africk, who for many 
years paſt had been in poſſeſſion of S:- 
cily. Beſides all this, he took Mamercus 
an Italian Commander Priſoner, a very 
Warlike Man, and one of great inte- 
reſt, who had come over into Szczly to 
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the Aſſiſtance of the Tyrants. 

Theſe things being happily Atchiey'd, 
and finding by a long continuance of 
War, that not only Countries, but Ci- 
ties alſo were depopulated, he drew to- 
gether all poſsible Recruits, firſt of the 
Szcihians, then of new Planters which 
he brought over from Corinth, becauſe 
the City Syracuſe was by them Originally 
Founded. To the old Inhabitants he 
reſtor'd their own ; he divided among 
thoſe of the new Plantation, the Eſtates 
of ſuch whoſe owners had been loſt in 
the Wars, he repair'd the ruinated Ci- 
tes, and demoliſh'd Temples, he Erected 
anew the ſeveral States upon their old 
Laws and Liberties,' and after a moſt 
dreadful War, ſettled ſo great a Peace 
and Quiet through the whole Iſland, 
that he might rather be taken for the 
Founder of thoſe Cities, then they who 
had at firſt Planted *em. 'The Citadel 
of Syracuſe which Dionyſius had Forti- 
f*d, on purpoſe to block up the Town, 
he erasd from the very Foundatien , 
ſleighted all other Bulworks of 'Tyran- 
nical Government, and did what in him 
lay, that as few marks of Bondage as 
could might remain. . Having ſo great 
Power, as that he could have mn + 

obe- 
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obedience from them, and again being 
ſuch a Favourite of all the S:c:/zans, that 
he might have come to the Crown, by 
2 unamimous conſent, he choſe rather 
to be Belov'd then Fear'd. Therefore as 
ſoon as conveniently he could, he laid 
down his Command, and paſs'd the re- 
maining part of his Life there, as a 
private Perfon. And this was not done 
unadviſedly ; * for he maintain'd that 
Grandeur and Authority through a 
mutual good will, which other Princes 
could never compaſs by force. Every 
Man paid him conſtantly a very great 
reſpect, and no publick Bufineſs was e- 
ver after 'Tranfafted at Syracuſe, of 
which any Decree was made , before 
Timokeon's ſenſe of the matter was- un= 
derftood. No Mans Counſel was ever 
preferr'd before his, nor as much as 
{ſtood in competition with it. And fo to 
do was not more their AﬀecCtion, then 
Wiſedom. 

When he was grown old, he loſt his 
Eye-ight ; which Aflittion he bore with 
fo much Patience, that he was never 
heard to complain of it, ' nor was yet 
leſs uſeful in -private concerns or publick 
Aﬀairs. For he came to the Theatre, 
when the People met there in Counſel, 
drawn 
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TiMOLE ON. 
drawn by a pair of Mules, by reaſon of 


* . #. «© s He 
his mfarmities *, and fo from the Coach Blind, and 


deliver d his opinion concerning the theG 


matter in debate, which no Body look'd 
upon as a piece of: pride-in him, for ne- 
var did any thing like Inſfolence or vain 
Glary come out of his mouth, If at 
any time he bad heard himſelf mag- 
nity'd, he would only reply , that he 
did fignally bleſs the Gods, . and was 
band anos that particular account to 
be always thankful, for that, when the 
Gods were graciouſly pleasd to raiſe 
Syracuſe, they made choice of him as 
their unworthy Inſtrument. For he 
thought, that no humane actions were 
brought to perfeRtion without an over- 
ruling Providence. And therefore he 
Erected a private Chappel in his houſe 
to Fortune,. where he with much con- 
ſtancy and zeal paid his Devotions. 
Beſides this moſt excellent temper of 
his, ſeveral remarkable Accidents con- 
curr'd to render him. famous, For all 
his moſt memorable Bartels happen'd to 
be.fougbt upon the day on which he 
was born ; ſo that it fell out, that all Sz- 
cily made their Anniverſary Feaſts on 
his Birth-day. When one Laphyſtins, 
an incon{iderable, fawcy, and ungrateful 
: Fellow, 
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Fellow, requir'd ſtipulation 'of him . for 
an appearance, under colour of an Action 
that he, had againſt him, and the Mul- 
titude -Yockiny. togethet, endeavgur'd 
forcibly to curb the pretenders inſol&ce ; 
Timoleon 'beſeech'd 'em to defiſt; Al- 
ledging, that he had gone through 
great hardſhips, and. extream dangers, 
chiefly upon the'-account, that La- 
phy/fins and others. might enjoy their 
Liberty. ; For the true nature of Free- 
dome 1s, that any one may try out 
whatever Cauſe he has by due Courſe 
of Law. When another Fellow, much 
like Laphyſtius, Demenerus by name, in 
2 Harangue before all the People Af- 
ſembled in Counſel, had detratted from 
the Glory of Timoleon's Actions, and 
had ſharply inveigh'd againſt ham, be 
made no other an{wer, but that he ng 
found that his Prayers were heard;F orhe 
had ever made it his humble Requeſt to 
the Gods, that the Syracufpans might 
enjoy ſuch a Liberty, whereby every 
one might be free, to ſpeak his Senti- 


- ments of whoth he pleas d. When. «he 


dy'd he was interrd at the publick 
charge of the Syracuſians (in an Academy, 
which had its denomination from. him) 
all finely attending his Funerals. 
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Done into Engl:ſh by Mr. Brideoke, M. A. 
of Trim, Coll. Oxon. 
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AMILCAR, a Carthaginian, 
H Sirnam'd Barcas, the Son of 

Hannibal, at the later end of 

the firſt Punic War, tho then 
very young, was Conftituted Genera- 
liffimo of the Forces in Sicily. In which 
Employment he behav'd himſelf fo well, 
that (tho before his time the Carthagi- 
nian Army was always worlted, both 
by Sea and Land ) he ſtill kept his 
Ground, and was fo vigilant, that his Eze- 
mies could never find him unprovided ; 
O but 
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but on. the contrary, when opportunity 
ſerv'd, would fall upon them, and always 
made himſelf Maſter of the Field. More- 
over, When the Carthaginians by their 
ill ſucceſs had very near loſt all footing 
in Sicily, he ſo prudently defended the 
City Eryx, as not to leave the leaft ſign 
of 2 War behind him. But in the interim, 
C. Lutatins, the then Roman Conſul, ha- 
ving beaten the Carthaginian Fleet at the 
Iſlands cAgates , the Carthaginians re- 
ſolv'd to Conclude the War, and to 
that end made Hamikar their Plenipo- 
tentiary. Who, tho naturally more in- 
clin'd to War than Peace, yet in that 
JunCture of Afﬀairs, He preter'd Peace ; 
becauſe his Country being then poor, 
could no longer endure the hardſhips 
and expences of War; yet he reſerv'd 
this to himſelf, that as ſoon as the Car- 
thaginians were a little refreſhed, again 
to renew the War, and by Arms oppoſe 
the Romans, until Fortune had deter- 
mind the Conqueſt. With this refo- 
lution he concluded the Peace ; in the 
ſerling whereof, He was ſo ſtout, that 
when Catulus retus'd to fign the Arrti- 
cles, unleſs He, -with the whole Garriſtn 
of the City Egyzx, would depart Stcily 
without their Arms ; He bravely and 

| ſharply 
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ſharply replyed, that tho his Country 


being poor, could yeild him no aſsiſtance, 
yet he would rather dye, than return to 
his home with fach Ignominy and Re- 
proach, For it would not conſiſt with 
his Valour, tamely to deliver up to his 
Enemies thoſe Weapons which were 
commutted to his 'Truſt for the defence 
of his Country. Upoa this his reſolution 
Catulus comply'd. 

But Hamilcar, fo foon as he arriv'd at 
Carthage, found the Commonwealth in 
a donicion worſe than he expected, 
For by the long continuance of the For- 
retgn War, Inteſtine diſcords were fo 
much heightn'd, that Carthage was ne- 
ver in the like dangerous condition, un- 
leſs when it was quite raz'd and demo- 
liſh'd. For the Mercenary Saldicrs 
who were twenty thouſand ftrong, and 
(who had formerly fought againſt the 
Romans) Revolting, drew all Africa 
to their Party, and likewiſe belteged 
Carthage. By which great misfortune 
the Carthagmmians were ſo Territy'd, 
that they ſought for Aid and Protection 
from their greateſt Enemies, the Romans, 
and 'obtain'd their Requeſt, But in 
fine, 'when they were almoſt reduc'd to 
the utmoſt extremities of miſery and de- 
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ſpair, they voted Hamilcar their General. 
W ho not only made thoſe Rebels, who 
were above twenty thouſand, to raiſe 
their fhege from before Carthage, but 
alſo forc'd them to that extremity, that 
ſhutting them up in rms where they 
were yoid of all relief, more periſh'd by 
Famine than were kilPd by the Sword, 
He brought back again the revolted 
Towns to their former Duty and. Obe- 
dience; and amongſt the reſt , Urzca 
and Hippo, the two wealthieſt Cities of 
all Africa. Neither was He ſatisfied 
with this; bur. he alſo enlarg'd the 
Empire, and all Africk was fo ſettled, 
that none could imagine that there had 
been any War there for many years 
before, | 

| Theſe things being finiſh'd by him fo 
ſucceſsfully, out of a couragious and an 
exaſperated tnind againſt the. Romans, 
and that He might more handſomely 
pick a Quarrel with them, he contriv'd, 
that he himſelf ſhould go Commander 
with an Army into Spain, taking along 
with him. his young Son Hannibal, then 
but -nine years old. With him marcht 
Haſdrubal, that Beautiful and brave 
Youth; whom ſome think to have 
been beloy'd roo much by FHamilcar, in 
2 man- 
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a manner not allowed to his Sex : Far 
great Men ſeldom eſcape i]l Men's mali- 
cious "Tongues. And upon this account, 
the Youth Hasdrubal was forbid by 
the, Cenſor to attend the General; But 
Hamilcar giving his Daughter in Mar- 
rage to Hasdrubal, found out that way, 
as the beſt expedient, of enjoying the 
Youth's company ; for their Laws did 
not forbid the Son-in-law to converſe 
with his Father. I thought this paſlage 
worthy of my notice, becauſe when Ha- 
milcar was kill'd, he Commanded the 
Army, and was Succeſsful. in many re- 
markable Exploits ; and during his Com- 
mand, by large Gifts he ſo corrupted the 
ancient manners of the Carthaginians, 
that after his Death Hannibal receiv'd 
his Power from the Army. 

Hamilcar, after he had croſs'd the Sea, 
and enter'd Spain, with great ſucceſs 
underrook vaſt Deſigns; he ſubdu'd 
the moſt Warlike, and the wealthieſt 
Countries : and furniſhed all Africa with 
Men and Horſes, Arms and Mony. 
But as He was deſigning a War on 
Traly, in the ninth year after his en- 
trance into Spain, Fighting againſt the 
Vettones, He was unfortunately ſlain. 
His implacable hatred againſt his Ene- 
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mies the Rohnath, wasithe cheifrauſe 
of thefſecond Pwmick War ; for has Son 
Hamnibal was o exaſperated By the 
daily and repeated Conjurations of his 
Father, that he' often declar'd, He had 
rather periſh, than not try the Courage 
of the Romans. | | {} 
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Done into Engliſh by the Honourable 
Mr. Longuld| William Finch, Fellow 
of All-Souls Coll. Oxon. 


'' S'tis a Truth of undoubted Cer- 
tainty, That the Romans did ex- 
ceed all other People in Brave- 
ry, ſo likewiſe muſt it be con- 

feſt, That Hannibal was as far above all 
other Commanders for his Wiſedom and 
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Conduct, as the Roman Valour :was 
more eminent than that of all differeat 
Nationss For during the whole time 
that Iraly was the Scat of his. Action, 
Succeſs continually waited on his. Arms; 
inſomuch, that had not the Envy, of his 
Encnyes at home. unfortunately ,hindred 
his Progreſs abroad, He ſeems to have 
becn ſuthciently able to have made an 
abſolute Conqueſt over the Roman Em- 
pire. But roo numerous were his detract 
ing Foes ,. to. be. Encounter'd by the 
Gallantry of a ſingle Perſon. He fo im- 
prov'd the Hatred that his Father bore 
the Roman Nation, and which was in 
a manner Hereditary to Him, that He 
would ſgoner have parted with hs Late, 
then in the leaſt have. abated of his A- 
verſion to that People. For tho he. lay 


_ under the unhappy circumſtances of a Ba- 


nifhed Man, and conſequently was ob- 
liged to Forreign Princes for their aſſ= 


' ſtance, yet He never ceasd (at leaſt in his 


tention) to, wage War with the Ro- 
»:ans.. Not to inſtance in Ring Philip 
( whom he render d an Enemy to. that 
Nation, tho he had not. the advantage 
of Conſulting with him, ia Perſon) He 
poſſeſs'd, Ring Antiachus, a Prince of 
the greateſt Strength and Power of thoſe 

times, 
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times,” with ſo eager a deſire of making 
War upon them,that he raiſed the whole 
Force of his Empire,as far as the Red Sea, 
with'a defign to Invade Italy. To this 
Amtiochus it was, that Embailadars were 
ſent from Rome, to the intent they 
might inform themſelves of his Reſo- 
lutions, and uſe all poſſible endeavors, 
by underhand Polices, to bring Hanni- 
bal' into ſuſpicion with the King, by 
afluring Him, that (as if they had with- 
drawn him from his Fidelity) He now 
eſpous'd a quite different Intereſt than 
He had formerly ſerved. They effected 
this with no ſmall ſucceſs, as Hannibal 
{oor perceiv'd, when he found that He 
was turd out of the Privy Councel ; fo 
that at a convenient time, He firſt waits 
on the King,and having put him in mind 
of his great Loyalty to him, and tus 
Hatred ro the Roman People, he added 
over:and above, When I was & Boy of 
about ' nine years of Age, my Father 
Hamilcar being upon his departure from 
Carthage, as General into Spain, offer d up 
Sacrifice to the Great Jupiter;during which 
Solenmity, he asked me, whither I would 
bare him company to-the Camp, which 
when T readily accepted of , and began 
to "importune” him, that he would not 
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ſeruple to take me along with Him, 1 
will (lays he) grant your Requeſt, pro- 
wided you will take an _— _ : 
ſkall propsſe to you, Upon which be le 

Me +4 W A a where he defigwd to 
Sacrifice. And when ( according: to 
Cuſtem) I had laid my Hands upon tt ; 


the reſt of the company being at a dt. 


ſtance, be commanded me to. ſwear, That 
1 would never be in Friendſbip with the 
Roman People. This Oath, which my 
Father thin gave me, I have preſerv'd 
ſo inviolably to- this wery day, as not to 
give any Man the leaſt ground of ſuf- 
peting, -but that IT ſhall be ever of the 
fame Diſpoſition. So that now if you en- 
tertain any thoughts of contratting any 
kind of Friendſhip with the Romans , 
Twill be your wiſeſt courſe to conceal it 
frum my knowleds ; but on the other hand, 
whenever you deſign a War with them, 
70u will very much miſtake your meaſures, 
if you do not principally commit the ma- 
nagement of it to my hands. | 
\ "T'was at this Age he accompanied 

his Father into Spain, after whoſe Death 
Hasarubal fſacceeding as General, . the 
Command of the Cavalry was conferr'd 
upon Him;- and Hasdrabal not =_ 
| after 
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after being Murder'd, the Army unani- 
mouſly choſe Him in his place ; an ac 
count of which no fooner reach'd Car- 
rthage, but was receiv'd with the public 
Approbation of the Stare. Thus Hannibal, 
not yet twenty five-years of Age, was 
actually General of all the Carthaginian 
- Forces,and within the ſpace of three years 
. after, ſubdued all the Countries of Spain; 
He took Sagwntum (a City in Alliance 
with the Romans) by Storm. He raisd 
three vaſt Armies ; one of which he ſent 
mto-Afric, another he left with his Bro- 
ther Hasdrubal in Spain, and the third 
he Commanded in Perſon into Italy. He 
paſs'd the Pjrenean Mountains, and all 
along as he march'd,havingrfrequent En- 
counters with the Inhabitants, He. Con- 
quer'd all He Fought. Coming at laſt 
to thoſe Alps which divide Italy from Gal 
lia, the | Inhabitants oppos'd his Paſ- 
ſage,which He ſoon laid open by cutting 
them in pieces. He was the firſt Man that 
ever led an Army over theſe Mountains, 
except Hercules the Grecian, from whoſe 
paſſage they took their Name. Here Han- 
mibal open'd the Way, and fortified the 
Paſs, making fo great an alteration, that 
the Elephants, together with their Furn= 
ture,could march conveniently im that ve- 
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ry place, where before a ſingle Man, .tho 
unarm'd, could ſcarce creep along. From 
hence leading his Forces into Italy, he 
had an Encounter on the River Rhone 
with P. C. Scipio the Conſul, and ppt 
him to flight. He fought him kewiſe 
near the River Po, for the Town Cla- 
ftidium , where Scipio himſelf was 
wounded, and his Army utterly routed, 
He had a third Battel with him and his 
Collegue Tiberius Longus, who ad- 
vanc'd towards Him near the River Tre- 
bia, where he engaged them and defeated 
them both. Marching at length through 
Liruria, he croſsd the Appenine Hills, 
intending for Hetruria. In this march 
he was extreamly afflicted with a de- 
ſtemper in his Eyes, to that degree, that 
he could neyer recover the perfect uſe 
of his right one again ; But notwith- 
ſtanding his indiſpoſition was ſuch-that 
he was forc'd to be carried in a Litter, 
he obtain'd a very ſignal Victory over 
C. Flaminius the Conſul, at the Lake 
* Thraſimenus, where having circumvent- 
ed him by ambuſh, he cut him. oft with 
his whole Army. In a ſhort time after, 
he ſery*d C. Centenius in the ſame man- 
ner, who with a choſen party of Men, 
had pofleſs'd himſelf of the 'Tops of the 
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Mountains. He came from hence into 
Apulia, where the two Conſuls C, Te. 
rentius Varro,and Lucius Paulus e/Emilins 
advanc'd towards Him,and in one Battel 
he routed both their Armies;In whichEa- 
gagement Lucius Paalus the Conſul was 
kill d,with many more who had ſuſtain'd 
that Dignity, amongſt whom was Cz. 
Serilius Geminus, who had enjoyed it 
the foregoing year. After this Action, 
He march'd to Rome without any Ope 
polition. He halted for ſome time on 
the neighbouring Mountains, and in a 
few days after Tecatup's from thence. 
In his return to Capray 2. Fabius Maxi- 
mus the Reman Dictator, oppos'd him- 
ſelf to him in the Falernian Field, Tho 


the Streights were ſo very narrow, that ' 


HannibaPs Army was perfetly ſhut up, 
yet by the advantage of the Night he 
got away without any damage. Here it 
was, that he outwitred that ſubtle Com- 
mander Fabius : For in the dead of the 
Night he commands his Soldiers to er fire 
to the Bowes of Trees, which he had be- 
fore order'd to be faſten'd to the Horns of 
a con{iderable number of Oxee, Which he 
drove in a hurry upon ther. 'This unex- 
pected ſight was no ſooner beheld, bur 


it put the Roman Army into ſuch a con- 
He Iternation, 
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ſternation,” that not a man offer'd to ſtir 
out of his Trenches. A fews days after, 
he defeated Marcus Minutirss Rufus, Ge- 
neral of the Cavalry (whoſe Command at 
that time,by the Votes of the People, was 
made equal to that of Dictator ) whom 
he had cunningly decoy'd into a Batrel. 


And tho he was not preſent at the Acti- * 


on ( as being then in Lucania ), yet at 
a diſtance he laid an Ambuſh for Tits 
Sempronins Gracchus, the ſecond time 
Conſul, and flew him ; as he did Mar- 
cits Claudiis Marcellus, who had five 
times bore that Office. "T would be a 
tedious work to give a diſtin Relation 
of each particular Aftion, ſo that this 
ſhort Account ſhall fafice, ro ſhew the 
World how extraordinary a Perfon he 
was. That ſo long as he was in Traly 
no man was able to reſiſt him in Battel ; 
ncither durſt any one after the Defeat 
at Came make Head againſt him in the 
Field, Being thus far a Conqueror, He 
was at laſt call d home to the Relief of 
his own Country. He was employed in 
the management of the War againſt the 
Son of tht Scipio whom he had former- 
ly beaten on the Rivers of Rhone and 
Po, naving likewiſe defeated him near 
the River Trebia. But the Aﬀairs of 

his 
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his Country being in a deſperate con- 


dition, he was very willing (in a Confe- 
rence with Scipio) to putan end to the 
War at preſent, that he might be in a 


better condition to renew it. According= 


ly they had an Interview ; but the Con- 


ditions. propoſed were ſuch as could not 
be agreed upon. So that in a few days 
afterwards he fought him at Zama; in 
which Battel, Hannibal being utterly 
routed, with incredible ſpeed, in the 
ſpace of two days and two nights, 


hundred miles diſtant from Zama. In 
this flight the Numidians (who quitted 
the Battel at the ſame time with Han- 
nibal ) confpird againſt him; but he had 
not- only the good Fortune to avoid 
their 'T'reachery, bur to ſuppreſs them. 
Here, he rallied together all thoſe who 
had ſaved themſelves by flight ; and new 
Muſters being made, in a tew days he 
liſted a confiderable number. While 
he was thus earneſtly employed in ma- 
king preparations for a War, the Car- 
thaginians conclude a Peace with the 
Romans. Hannibal notwithſtanding had 
the. Command of an Army, and (toge- 
ther with his Brother Mage) was in A- 
Etion in Afrie till the time chat P. Su/- 
ficius 


arriv'd at Adrumetum, which is three 40 + 
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picius and Caius AureJius were Conſuls ; 
for *twas during their Magiltracys that 
the Carthaginian Embaſladors were ſent 
from Carthage to Rome, to return thapks 
to the Senate and People for the. Rgace 
they had granted; and in conſfideratigp of 
the Favour , to preſent them wh 
Golden Crown; intreating them withal, 
that their Hoſtages mighr be remov'd ro 
Fregellz, and their Priſoners Reſtord. 
To whom the Senate gave this an- 
fwer, that as their Preſent was very grate- 
ful and acceptable to them, ſo likewiſe 
they conſented, that their Hoſtages 
might be lodg'd where they had defir d; 
but that their Captives ſhould by no 
means be releas'd, becauſe they nil em- 
ploy'd Hannibal (the Author and Begin- 
ner of the War,and the irreconcileable E- 
nemy of the Roman Name) with his Bro« 
ther Mago, in the chief Command of 
their Armies. They no ſooner receiv'd 
this anſwer, but Hanmbal and AMapgo 
were recall'd home again. Hannibal at his 
return, was choſen Prztor, after he had 
. been King twenty-two years. For as 
it was 2% Fir at Rome , yearly to 
elect two Conſuls; at Carthage two 
Kings were annually choſen, He acquit- 
red himſelf in this Employment, __ 
the 
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the' fame Prudence' as he did in War ; 
For he took care, that the new Impoſts 
ſhould not -only furniſh Mony for the 
'Tribute paid to the Rommans,but that ſome 
over ad tore ſhould be left to lay up 
Mm'the'Exchequer. The year after his 
Prerorſhip, Embaſladors arriving at 
Carthage , Hannibal ſuſpeQting they 
came bo demand him, privately takes 
Ship before they could Late Audience 
of the Senate, and flies to King Antio- 
chus'in Syrie ; which when the Carthagi- 
”ant knewz they immediately ſent our 
two Ships with orders to apprehend him 
if they could overtake him, which not 
being able to effe&t:, they confiſcated 
his Goods, raz'd his Houſe to the very 
ground, and proclaim'd him a Baniſhr 
Man: In the Conſulſhip of Lucius Corne- 
lins and Quintus Minutius (which was 
three years after his departure from his 
own Country) He Cruisd for ſometime 
about the Coaſt of Cyrenaica with five 
Ships, ' endeavouring to' perſwade the 
Carthaginians to renew the War, upon 
the confidence of Antiochus his ſtrengrh, 
whom he had already perfwaded to in- 
yade Italy ; then He engage'd his Brother 
Mapo in the deſign of which, the Car- 
thaginians _ inform'd , they _ 

im 
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him with the ſame ſeverity they had in- 
fifted on his Brother. Thus their Aﬀairs 
being in an ill condition, they ſer ſail for 
Aſia to King Antiochus. There are two 


different accounts given of the Death of - 


Mago, ſome Authors affirming that -he 
periſhed by Shipwrack, others, that he 
was murdered by his own Servants. Had 
Antiochus hearken'd to Hannibals Coun= 
cel, as well in the management of the 
War,as he had done in the undertaking it, 
the deciſion of the Empire of the World 
might have been nearer the River Tibur 
then the Streights of Thermopy/z. But 
notwithſtanding, this Great Commander 
well underſtood the Imprudence of his 
Conduct,yet he would never foriake him 
in any Enterprize. He was made Ad. 
miral of a ſmall Fleet, with orders to 
convey them from Syria into Afia, with 
this he ingaged the Rhodzan Navy in the 
Pamphylian Sea, who being very much 
Superior to him in number, Nis party was 
beaten, tho that Squadron which he 
himſelf fought in, had the advantage of 
the Enemy. After the Defeat of An- 
tiochus, - Hannibal fearing leaſt he would 
deliver him up to the Romans (as cer- 
tainly he would have done, had not He 
prevented him ) went into Crefe ws 
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the Gortynians, that he might have time 
there to conſider, how to diſpoſe of 
Himſelf hereafter. And here, out of 
his extraordinary ſubrtility, He foreſaw 
he ſhould be in great danger,by reaſon of 
the Covetous humor of the Cretans. For 
he brought a conſiderable ſum of mo- 
ney with Him, the rumour of which 
he knew was already ſpread abroad. 
This therefore was his device; Having. 
flPd a great number of Vellels with 
Lead, and covering the top of them 
with Gold and Silver, He places them 
in the Temple of Diana, in the preſence 
of the Gortynians; pretending that He 
commutted his whole Fortune to their 
Truſt. Afrer he had put this cheat upon 
them, He fills up ſeveral Braſs hollow 
Statues ( which he had brought along 
with Him) with his money, and throws 
them negligently in the outward Courr. 
In the mean time, they guard the Tem- 
ple with the greateſt ſtrictneſs ; 'not fo 
much ſuſpeCting other people, as fearing 
leaſt Hannibal, without their knowledge 
might remove the prize He had com- 
mitted to them. Thus our Carthagini- 
an, having fav'd his Treaſure intire, 
and finely deluded rhe people of Crete, 
He came at length to Pruſias the King of 
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Bythinia in Pontey ; where He ſtill pre” 
ſerv'd his old inclination towards [Iraly, 
and made it his endeavor to engageithe 
King againſt the Rowan People, But 
when He perceiv'd He was not ſtrong 
enough of Hunfelf to oppoſe them, He 
Aſociated other Kings, and Warlike 
Nations in a -Confederacy. Eumenes, as 
being a great Friend to the Roman In- 
tereſt, refus'd to joyn in the Alliance ; 
ſo that they maintaind a War with 
each other, both by Sea and Land. Bur 
being back'd by the Romans, He was 
infmitely too hard c them. Now Han- 
. nibal perceiving, how neceſfary it was for 
the better ſucceſs in His Aﬀairs that 
Eumenes ſhould . be cut off, he refolyes 
upon this way to rid himſelf of Him, 
'They were in. a ſhort time to engage 
at Sea; but Hannibal being oyerpower'd 
in number, Stratagem was to ſupply the 
place of Strength.; Accordingly he 
charges his Men to get as many . poyſo- 
Nous Serpents as. they could; and. put 
them into Earthen Veſſels; of which 
they procur'd ( as commanded ) a con- 
. iderable number. On the day that they 
were to fight, having, call'd his Seamen 
together, he gave them order, that they 
ſhould all ruſh together upon the Ship 
| | Mn 
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in which Eumenes was, 'and that in the 
mean time, they need not doubr, but 
that they were able enough to defend 
themſelves from the reſt, fince they 
were provided of ſo great a number of 
Serpents, It ſhould be his buſineſs to 
ſhewthem which was the Ship he would 
have aflaulted, and likewiſe to reward 
the perſon, who ſhould either kill the 
King,or take Him Priſoner. After he had 
om theſe” directions, © the two Fleers 

eing fer ir order, and about toengage ; 
Thar. his Soldiers might plainly ſee, 
where this Eumencs was deſire the {ign 
was 'given, He "fend" out -a Meſſenger 
in a ſmall Boat, having a white Wand 
in his-Hand (asa token of Peace) when 
he was come neaft to the Enemies Fleer, 
he ſhews them -x Eetrer, asks for the 
King, upon which he was immediately 
Conducted to Him, every one taking 
it for granted, that Hammbal had ſent 
him to treat of Peace ; the Meſſenger 
having thus diſcover'd to his own Party 
which was the Kings Ship, returns a» 
gain. When Ewumenes had broke open 
the Letter, He found nothing contain d 
therein, but what tended to Laughter 
and Contempt of his Perſon ;! He very 


much wonder'd what the meaning of 
| Py this 
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this ſhould be, which tho he could not 
underſtand, without any more ado, He 
engages the Enemy; At the very firſt 
Onſet, the Bythimans, according to their 
orders, ruſhing on altogether, beſet 
Eumenes his Ship, who being not able 
to withſtand their ſhock, ſaved his Life 
by flight, which he could never have 
effected, had he not betook himſelf to 
his Guards in the neighbouring Shore. 
When the reſt of the Navy of Emumenes 
began more fiercely to Attack the By- 
thimians, they pour'd in their Veſlels up- 
on them, which at firſt the Enemy only 
Lavght at, who could not deviſe what 
their intent could be. But when they 

rceiv'd that their Ships were full of 
— being affrightned with the 
ſtrangeneſs of the thing, and knowing 
not what danger chiefly to avoid, at 
hf they tack'd about, and made to 
their Port; So that the Cunning of 
Hanmbal was too Powerful for the Force 
of the Pergamenan Navy; Who by the 
fame kind of Stratagem had frequently 
obtain'd great Victories at Land. While 
theſe rhings were 'Tranſating in Afia, 
King Praſiass Embaſſadors (then at 
Rome) being accidentally at —_ 


with Cas Luintus Flaminius the 
ſul ; 
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ſul; ſomebody accidentally happening to 
mention Hannibals Name,one of the com- 
pany ſaid,that He was in their Kingdom. 


The next day Flaminius acquaints the Se- 


nate, with what had been athrm'd by this 
__— who imagining that they hould 
2 never free from Treacheries, ſo long as 


Hanmbal was alive ; deſpatched Embaſla- 


dors into Bythinia, (one of which was - 


Flaminius) who were to demand of the 
King, that He ſhould not prote&t their 
moſt inveterate Enemy, but forthwith de- 
liver Him up into their Hands. Prufias 
could not deny, but that Hannibal was in 
his Dominions, tho He refus'd Himſelf to 
betray Him to the Embaſladors ; deſiring, 
that they would not Requeſt any = 
which was ſo much againſt the Laws of 
Hoſpitality ; But let them take Him 
if they could, who without any difh- 
culties might find Him out. Honnibal 
conſtantly confin'd Himſelf to one place, 
being a Caſtle, with which the King 
had Preſented Him as a Reward for 
his Services, which He ſo contriy'd, 
that he had Sallies on all fides, through 
which he might eſcape,” if he ſhould 
have occaſion ; for he always ſuſpected 
that that would befall . Him, which” at 
laſt did really happen. The Roman 
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Embaſiadors accampanied. with a great 
number of Men, baving at length fur- 
rounded this Caſtle .on all parts ; - his 
Scrvant perceiving them from the Gate, 
runs to kis Maſter and acquaints. Him; 
that there appear'd a more then: uſual 
company of Armed Men; upon whichHe" 
corinands him ta.go round all the doors 
of the, Horſe, «nd; {peedily' bring Him 
word . whither there 'was /any  Way:.to 
eſcape, When the Boy had-immediately 
acquainted him how. the. caſe ftood,.. and 
had: farther atlur'd Him, that all the 
pallages were ſtopt,., he was . foon ſa» 
Is that this could not happen by ac- 
cident,. bur that they. came to ſeize: hi 
perſon,and that conſequently he could not 
long enjoy his Life, wahuch He was refolv'd 
ſhould nor be in anather Mans diſpoſal ; 
upon which he immediately ſwallowed a 
doſe of poyſon, which: he was always 
accuſtonr'd to carry with Him. Thusghis 
our moſt Valiant Here,harrafsd with: nus 
merous and. various Labours, repos d tam- 
ſelf in Death the ſeventieth year of his 
Age. Authors do nat agree in whoſe 
Conſulſhip He dyed. For Atticus in 
his ho affirms, that Claudins AM. 
Marcellus, and Q. Fabius Labeo, did 
then bare that Othce 3 Polypms 'on the 
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other hand afferts, that it was in the” 
time of Luis eAmilins Pau'us, and Cn. 
Behus Tamphilus. But Smlpicius different 
from-both, ſays, that P. Corn. Cethegus, 
and Marcus Bebins Tamphilus were at 
that time Conſuls. Tho this our Great 
Man was always imploy'd in the buſineſs 
of War, yet He beſtowed ſome time in 
Learning. For he wrote ſeveral Books 
in the Gree&: Tongue; amongſt which, 
one" 1s an account of the Aftions of Cr. 
Manlius Volſus in-Afia, which he dedica- 
tcd to the People of Rhodes. Many there 
are who-have given an account of the 
Wars of Hanna), among which were 
Philenius and Sofilus the  Lacedemonian, 
who were his Fellow-Soldiers, and liv'd 
with Him as long as Fortune permitted. 
He made uſe of Sofs/us as his Maſter, to 
Inftruct Him in the Greek Tongue. 
Bur/now it is time for me to make an 
end.vfthis Hiſtory, and proceed to the 
giving an account of the Roman Ge- 
nerals, that comparing each others Vir- 
tues, We may be able to make an Eſti- 
mate, which were the Braver Men. 
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NN 4A T O was a Native of the Cor- 
{ poration. of Tuſculum ;-- while 
Young, before he engag'd in 

Publick Afﬀairs, he Liv'd inthe 
Country of the Sabines, becauſe there 
was his Eſtate left him by his Father ; 
AA. Perperna Cenſormus was us'd to: re- 
late, that by the encouragement and 
advice of L.Valerzus Flaccus, (who was 
afterwards his Partner both in the Offi- 
ces of Conſul and@Cenfor) he remoy'd 
to Rome, and apply'd himſelf to the 


Law, When he was ſeventeen | years 
old, 
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old, he lifted himfelf a Soldier, which 
was under the Conſulſhip of 2. 'Fabius 
AMdaxamns, and M. Claudius Adarecellus. 
He. was a Tribune in the __ S4- 
cily when he xeturn'd thence, he went 
a Volunteer into the Army under the 
Command of 1M. Claudins Nero; where 
he did very good ſervice in the Battel of 
Sena, in which Haſdrubal, Hannibal's 
Brother, was {lain. He was by lot choſe 

ueſtor to P. Cornelius Scipio Africanus 
the Conſul, with whom he did not live 
in that Friendſhip which the Duty of 
the place requir'd ; and no wonder, con- 
fidering the whole courſe and bent of 
his Life was ſo contrary to that of Scz- 
pio's, He was made Adile with C. 
Helvius, When he was Prztor, he had 
the Province: of Sardima alotted him for 
his Government; From whence fome 
tune before (when he was QQueſtor) as 
he was returning out of Africk, - he in- 
vited and brought along with him Q.. 
Emnmus the Poet, which was a prize of 
o leſs value, then the greatef® Triumph 
Sardinia could afford. He was Conſul 
with LT. Valerius Flaccus ; He gain'd by 
lot the Government of Hiſpania Citervor , 
From whence he return'd loaden with 


the Honours of a "Triumph, He con- 


tinu'd 


Ka T © 
tinu'd in this Province ſomething longer 
then was uſual, upon which Scipzo A- 
fricanus, (who was now again Conſul, 
and whoſe QQueſtor Cato Pad been in 
his former Conſulſhip) endeavour'd tore- 
move him, and ſucceed in it himſelf : Sct- 
io was then the greateſt Man 1n Rome, 
yet Was his intereſt not ſtrong enough 
ta gain this point of the Senate: Becauſe at 
that time affairs were nit Govern d by Pow- 
er,or the ſway of a Fattion, but according to 
the ſevere Rules of Fuſtice. But this difap- 
pointment ſo diſguſted Scipio, rhat when 
that Seffion of the Senate was ended, he 
rctir'd from . Publick Employment, and 
liv'd privately in the City; Cato being 
Ele&ed. Cenfor. with the foremention'd 
Flaceus, behav'd himſelf in that Office 
with a great deal of rigor : He cenſur'd 
ſeveral of the Nobility, publiſh'4 new 
Edicts to reſtrain the growth of Luxu- 
ry, Which at that time began to ſhaw 
It ſelf in its buds. He ſpent about eighty 
507 from his Youth to the laſt days of 
1s Life, in the ſervice of the Common- 
wealthyin all which time,the fincere pur- 
{ute of the intereſt of the Commonwealth 
continually raid him many - Enemies, 
which he fo little valu'd, that the fear 
of no Mar's diſpleaſure could _—_— 
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him ſo far as to alter his meaſures. Ve- 
Ty many there were, who fram'd accu- 
fations againſt him, which were fo far 
from injuring his Reputation, that his 
00g "Name grew as faſt upon him as 

is Age. He was a Man of great Con- 
duct and Application in Buſineſs ; 
He was a skiltul Husbandman, a good 
Stageſman, a good Lawyer, a great Ge- 
neral, a perſwaſive Orator, and none 
more addicted to Learning: He did in- 
deed apply himſelf to Letters ſomething 
late, yer was there ſcarcely any thing 
in the Greek or Reman Literature, that 
he did not perfetly underſtand. From 
his Youth he exercis'd himſelf in the 
compoſing of Orations. When he was 
old, he entertain'd himſelf with writing 
Hiſtory, of which he left ſeven Books : 
The' Pk contains the Actions of the 
Roman Kings: The ſecond, gives an 
account of the Founding and Beginning 
of each City in Traly, upon which'rea- 


ſon poſſibly he entitles his Books Or 


gines, In the fourth, he gives a rela- 
tion of the firſt Punick War, and in the 
fifth of the ſecond; and of all theſe 
things he has only given us the Heats 
or -matter of Fact, withour engageing 
in the particular circumltances of AE 
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fairs : After the: ſame manner he wrote 
the reſt of the Rowan Wars, even to 
the Pretorſhip of Ser. Galba, (whohas 
the infamy * pillaging of*.Luſitani tax'd 
upon his name). in theſe his Chraki- 
cles of the Wars, he did not mention 
any Commanders, but without any 
names at all, gave us the naked Event 
of things. We have given a more par- 
ticular account of his Life and manners, 
in that Hiſtory, - which at the Requeſt of 
Titus Pompunius Atticus, we wrote on 
purpoſe concerning him, to which we 
rennt the Lovers of Cato. 
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Done into Engliſh by Mr. Morgan of 
St. Tohy's Coll. Oxon. 


_—_ —_———_ 


OMPONIUS Atticus was 
P Deſcended of one of the moſt an- 

tient Houſes in Rome, and the 

Dignity of a Knight was deriv'd 
down to him from his Anceſtors, being 
an Honor Inherent in his Family. He 
Father was an induſtrious Man, and 
very indulgent towards him ; was of 
a Genius Accomodared to the times, and 
very ſtudious; As He was a Lover of 
Learning himſelf, ſo he infus'd thoſe 


indlinations into his Son ; for he train'd 


"P 
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up his Youth in all thoſe Sciences which 
his tender Age was capable of : But the 
Lad, beſides a great docility of Wir, 
had an extraordinary ſweetneſs of Af- 
_ and Elocution ; ſo that he not on- 
y quickly apprehended what was taught 
him, but pronoun c'd it too with a very 
agreeable cadence. Theſe Arrainments 
fo early diſcloſing themſelves, got him 
an high Reputation, and dazl'd his Co- 
temporaries ; for he'gave brighter hopes 
of himſelf, then thoſe other Youn 
Gentlemen who were his School-Fel- 
lows could look ftedily upon ; fo thar 
tiis forwardneſs of Exainple piqu'd 
them all with generous - incitements, 
Amongſt whom were L. Torquatus, C. 
Marius, Caius his Son, and M. Cicero, 
whom he ſo gaind to him by the ob- 
liging air of his Converſation, that no 
Perſon was always fo deat to them as 
He himſelf. His Father died in a little 
time, and he being very young, run a 
great hazard, by reaſon of his _ 
related to P. Swlpitius, who was kill 
when he was Tribune of the People ; 
For Anicia who was Cofin German to 
Pemponius , Married Seryius who was 
Brother to Swlpitins ; therefore, after S{- 
pitius was {hain, and he faw the Cuy 
Embarals'd 
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Embaraſs'd with the Commotions of Ci 
2a, {o.that he. could not live with that 
Port-which- becatne his Quality. for the 


Intereſts of the Citizens were divided, 


" ſothie addifting themſelves. to the Faftin 


oth of.Ci#n4, and others to that of Syls: 


ta, thinking it a fair opportunity to fol- 
low. his, Stidies, He went: to Athens; 


Bur s | did not hinder, but that he be-+ 
ſtow'd Money upon young Marius, who: 


was declar'd an Enemy to his Country, 
and fupply?d him when he 'was a Fu- 
tive; and that his withdrawing from 

ome miglit not prejudice his Domeſtick 
Afﬀairs, He convey'd the ' greateſt part 
of his Fortune along with him thither. 
Here he liv. d after that manner, that he 
was peculiarly beloy'd by all the Arhe- 
Wars ; For, beſides the Credit He had 
acquir'd, which was very great for a 
Young-Man, He releiv'd them in their 
Publick Exigents ; for when they were 
ts take up Money of the Bankers upon 
any. great Payments, and could not 
obtaia equitable Conditions, He always 
{> ſeaſonably interpos'd, that, as he de- 
manded no intereſt for the ſums he dif- 
bursd, fo he would not let them owe 


-_ 


longer then the time they promisd to . 


refund them; and this procur'd them a 
Q double 


wr 
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double advantage, for he would neuher 
ſuffer the Debt to grow upon them by 
his forbearance, nor the Ulury of it to 
be multiplied. He made an acceſſion to 
this Courteſy by another peice of Li- 
berality , for he. diſtributed Cora a- 
EE them all, and gave to each of 


them fix buſhels of Wheat, which ſort 


of meaſure is calld Medimms by the 
Athenians; Here his carriage; was ſo 
adjuſted, that as He was familiar to thoſe 
below him, ſo He was equalto thoſe of 


the firſt Quality. This had that grate- 


ful influence upon them, that: they would 
have Confer'd all the Honors upon him 
tyey poſſibly could , and made him a 
Citizen ; but this offer he. refus'd, be- 
cauſe according ; to, ome Men's gpini- 
on ; He that is wade a Denizon of ano- 
cher City,  farfeits the Freedom of his 
own. hilſt- he. liv'd amongſt. chem, 
he always oppos d their deſign of Erc&t- 
ing a Statue to him, but he could nat 


| hinder it when he was gone; {o that 


in his abſence, they Celebrated the Me- 
mories of him and Pilia his Wie, by. 
this laſting fort of remembrance, even 
im the moſt Conſecrated places of,;the 
City; for in every Concern of the 
Commonwealth, they always followed 


his 


T4 rcns 
his Conduct and Advice; therefore it 


was a partiality- of Fortune to him, to 
be a Native of Rome, which was the 
Seat of the Empire of the World, and 
that which was his Country, was his 
Miſtreſs too, to whom he was Conſtant 
in his Obſervances; 'and it was a Glo« 
rious inſtance of ' his Wiſedom, thar 
vihen He went to Athens, which claims 
the Preeminence above all other Cities 
for Antiquity, Humanity, and Learning, 
they ſhould make choice of him a- 
mongſt all Mankind to be their  Dal- 
ing. When Sylla came here out of 
Aſia, as long as he tarried , He had 
always Young Atticus in his Compa- 
ny, for he was extremely charm'd with 
his good Parts, and the {weerneſs of his 
humor; for He ſpoke Greek fo perfect- 
ly; thar- He ſeem'd. to be born in” A- 
thens,- and had thar delicious fluency in 
the Latis Tongue, that it was very 
apparent, that the ſmoothneſs of it was 
Natural to him and not Acquir'd ; , He 
would repeat Poems in both theſe Lan- 
guages, ſo that-nothing - could exceed 
him; this ſo endear'd him ro Sy//a, that 
he would ſcarce ler him be out of his 
Gght, and he had a great deſire to have 
brought him away along with him, 

2 bur 
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but' when he endeavor'd to perſwade 


him to it, Pomponius return'd him this 

anſwer ; Do not, Sir, carry me to Fight 

againſt "thoſe , _wu whoſe account 1 

left lraly, that I might not bear Arms 

apainſt thy ſelf ; But Sylla prailing the 

Young Man for the good Ofhces He 

had done him, order'd when He went 

away, that the Preſents which were 

given him whilſt he was at Athens 

{hould be carried to his Houſe, as the 

tokens of his thankfulneſs. Here Here- 

main'd many years, and tho He beſtow'd 

as much infpe&tion "upon the Afﬀairs 

of his Houle, as became the diligence 

of one that was Maſter of a Family, 

and ſpent the reſt of his time either' in 

Study or managing the buſineſs of the 

Athenians, yet He continu'd his kind- 

neſs 'to lis' Fellow-Citizens ; For ' He 

 Canvaſs'd ar all their Public Elections, 

and when any thing of importance was 

Tranfacted, He was never wanting in 

his ſolicitations. To Cicero He ſhew'd 

himſelf ſingularly faithful in his laſt 

extremities, for when He was forc'd to 

+ Twothou- abandon his Country, He gave him 
three Pounds fix *tWo hundred and fifty thouſand Sefterces; 
bong as Bur when all theſe "Turbulencies were 
bieting, © quieted, and the Tybur ran calmly, He 
| return'd 
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return'd home, and as I think when L, | 
Cotta and L. Torquatus were | Confuls, | 
The day of his departure, .the whole | 
City of Athens ſo deplord, that by the 
tears of their ſorrow they expreſis'd the 
greatneſs of the love they had for him ; 
He had an Uncle whoſe name was 2. 
Cacilius, a Roman Knight, an intimate 
friend of L. Lucwlus's, and very Rich, 
but he was otherwiſe of a moroſe Na- 
ture, and difficult zo be pleagd; but 


Atticus fo ſoftaed his temper , which | 'Y 
was intolerable to every one elſe, that ug 
He gain'd his good wall, and retain'd | ib 


it even to a decrepit Age; and then 

He reap'd the fruits of that Piety, with 

which He cultivated his fower humor, 

for He adopted him and made him Heir 

to all that ke had ; which Inheritance 

amounted to ten * millions of Seſterces. * Eighty three | 
The Siſter of Atticus was Married to j209{ndchree le, 
2. Tullius Cicero,and. Marcus his Brother three Pounds fig 1 


_— 
was a great.promoter of the match ; Be- — 


tween whom and Atticus there was a Y 
familiarity,even from their being School- i 
Fellows together, and a cloſer friend- i 
ſhip maintain'd then with 2wintius ; 
that from hence we.may form a judge- | 
meat, that in the Unions of. that- Socie- | 


7, the reſemblance of a like diſpoſition 
| Q 3 prevails 
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prevails more 'then Afﬀinity ; Horten- 
ſius too was his bofome-freind, who ar 
that time had the cheif vogue for Elo- 
quence, ſd that it was a matter utterly 
undecided, which lov'd him beſt, either 
him or Cicero ; by this means he folv'd 
an inconfiſtence in . theſe two Orators, 
which was a thing not eaſy. to be at- 
tempted , for tho there was a ftrong 
Contraſt berwixt them - for Applauſe, 
yet they never broke out into any re- 
vilings of one another, but both agreed 
in efteeming him. He ſo Comported 
himſelf tm the Commonwealth, that as 
He was'always of the beſt fide, fo He 
had the luck to be thought ſo. Bur He 
never was a party in the Civil Wars; 
for it was his opinion, that thoſe who 


_ embarque in quarrels of that nature, 
" havenomore Aſcendant over themſelyes 


when the Waves of Sedition work high, 
then thoſe who commit their Fortunes 
ro a Tempeſt. He never was ambicious 
of any Honor, tho the acceſs was eaſy 
to his pretenſions, not only by reafon 
of his Credir but his Quality > He faw 
that Men were not fo fair Candidates 
for it as their. Fore-Fathers, they be- 
ing ſo profuſe in their Bribes to gain 
Votes, that the Offices of the Commons» 
WALLS | wealth 
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wealth - could not 'be undertaken, and 
the Laws kept inviolate, nor couldthey 
be diſcharg d. without danger , .there 
being ſuch a general corruption of Man- 
ners,. which. Epidemically rug through 
all the City. He never was a purchaſcr. 
of any. goods that were ſold by outcry, 
and as He never farmed any wr the Pub- 
lic Revenues, . ſo He. never was a Syrety 
for them who did: He never. manag'd 
a Criminal Proceſs againſt any one, 
nor ſubſcrib'd to anothers Accufation ; 
for He never went to Law, nor had e- 
ver .any difinitive Sentence 5; When ma- 
ny Confuls and Pretors ofter'd him Go- 
vernments, He would not follow any 
of them into their Provinces, but con- 
tenting himſelf with the Honor of the 
Propoſal, He rejected the profits of it; 
He denied to ga, with 2. Cicero into 
Aſia, tho he might have been his Licu- 
tenant-General ; for He did not think 
it decent to be in fubordinate Authority 
to a Pretor, who had reftus'd the firſt 
Dignity it felf ; and by this means, He 
not only Conſulted his Honor, but his 


eaſe, likewiſe, and'avaided the leaft um», 


bragesof a Crime, that He night live 
unſuſpetted ; the refult of this Caution 
was, . that the aſfiſtances he paid his 
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prevails more 'then Afinity ; Horten- 
ſinus too was his bofome-freind, who ar 
that time had the cheif vogue for Elo- 
quence, ſo that it was a matter utterly 
undecided, which lov'd him beft, either 
him or Ctcero ; by this means he folv'd 
an inconfiſtence in theſe two Orators, 
which was a thing not eaſy. to be at- 
tempted , for tho there was a ſtrong 
Contraſt betwixt them - for Applauſe, 
yet they never broke out into any re- 
vilings of one another, but both agreed 
in eſteeming him. He ſo Comported 
himſelf in the Commonwealth, that as 
He was always of the beſt fide, fo He 
had the luck to be thought ſo. Bur He 
never was a party in the Civil Wars, 
for it was his opinion, that thoſe who 
embarque in quarrels of that nature , 
have no more Aſcendant over themſelyes 
when the Waves of Sedition work high, 
then thoſe who commit their Fortunes 
to a Tempeſt. He never was ambicious 
of any Honor, tho the acceſs was eaſy 
to his pretenſions, not only by reafon 
of his Credir but his Quality - He faw 
that Men were not fo fair Candidates 
for it as their Fore-Fathers, they be- 
ing ſo profuſe in their Bribes to gain 
Votes, that the Offices of the Commons» 
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wealth . could not 'be undertaken, and- | 


the Laws kept inviolate, nor couldthey 
be  diſcharg'd. without danger , . there 
being ſuch a general corruption of Man- 


ners, which  Epidemically run through 


all the City. He never was a purchaſer. 
of any. goods that were fold by outcry, 
and as He never farmed any of the Pub- 
lic Revenues, . ſo He, never was a Syrety 
for them who did: He never. manag'd 
a Criminal Proceſs againſt any one, 
nor ſubſcrib'd to anothers Accufation ; 
for He never went to Law, nor had e- 
ver. any difinitive Sentence 3 When ma- 
ny Confuls and Pretors offer d him Go+ 
vernments, He would not follow any 
of them into their Provinces, but con- 
tenting himſelf with the Honor of the 
Propoſal, He rejected the profits of it ; 
He denied to ga, with L. Cicero into 
Aſia, tho he might have been his Licu- 
tenant- General; for He did not think 
it decent to be in ſubordinate Authority 
to a Pretor, who had retus'd the firit 
Dignity it felf ; and by this means, He 
not only Confulted his Honor, but his 


eaſe, likewiſe, and avoided the leaſt um» 


bragesof 4 Crime, that He might live 
unſuſpected ; the refult of this Caution 
was, . that the aſfiſtances he paid his 
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freinds were the more acceptable, | boy 


cauſe they were fincere, when they 
were the effects only of a readineſs to 
oblige, and could not be imputed to ſuch 
ſervile motives as Hope and Fear, When 
He was abour fixty yearsold, the Civil 


© War of Czſar burſt out into a flame; 


bur He enjoy'd the priviledge his Age 
indulg'd him, and never ftird out of 
the City; But thoſe of his fremgds who 
went over to Pompey's {ide, He furniſh'd 
their Expeditions out of his own Store ; 
but Pompey could not think He was dif? 
regarded, if he did not actually joyn 
him Himſelf, for he had not receiv'd any 
advantages from him, which might en- 
courage him to-it, as -others bad done, 
who by his countenancing them were 
become Powerful and Rich; fome of 
whom followed his Camp, but with re- 
gret .and very unwillingly, and others 
ungratefully tarried athome, which ve- 
ry hiphly offended him. But the Neu- 
trality .of Atticus was {o grateful to C2- 
far, that when he- was Conqueror, and 
diſpatch'd Imperiqus Mandates to private 
Perſons to Command their Mony from. 
them, He not only not moleſted him, 
but pardon'd his Siſter's Son which ſhe 
had by L2amntivg, tho he was of Pox- 

Pey's 
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pey's : thus by keeping firm to 
thoſe Ln of Contuet He laid 
down for the regulation of his Life, He 
preferv'd himfelt fate from all new and 
emergent dangers; conſequent to this, 
when Cz/ar was lain, and the Common- 


wealth ſcem'd to be devoly'd into the _ 


hands of Caſfizs and Brutus, the Fortune 
of Rowe hike a Machine turning about 
toward him ; yet He ſo Careſ(sd Brutus, 
that the Young-Man never delighted 
1n any ones Company, tho He was of 
the ſame Age with himſelf, with thar 
pleaſure as He did in that of the Vene- 
rable Atticus; for He not only. ad:nitted 
him into. his moſt intimate Councels,, 
but enjoy. d, his Converſation at all his 
There was a project fer on 
foot, that a fund of Treaſure ſhould be 
Conſtituted by the Roman Kinghts for 
the Murderers of Czſar ; they thought 
the delign very teeftble, if the Cheif of 

t Order , would Contribute their 
ſhares towards it; whereupon C, Fla- 
Vins. wha was a great freind, to Brutus, 
apply'd: himſelf ro Aiticas,that He would- 
he a. principal mover in this Buſineſs ; 
but:He, who did: courtchies to thoſe He: 
raſpeted, without engageing in: their 
Factions, and had always a 'Temper _ 
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tainted from deſignes of that: Nature, 
made this anſwer, that if Brutus, want- 
ed any ſupplies, He would Accommo- 
date him out of his own Mony to what 
value he pleasd, but that he would 
never diſcourſe with any Man abour the 
Buſineſs, nor accord with him in it ; 
fo that the united ſentiments of a whole 
party were ruin'd by his ſingle difſent. 
A little while after Anthony began to 
have the upper-hand, and Brutzs and 
Caſfizes (the Atairs, of thoſe Provinces 


which were given them by the Conſuls, . 


only for form-ſake, becomung deſperate) 
were. forc'd .to fly for it. Rurt Apticas 
who never employ'd his Mony to, ſup- 


port the other party, when they were | 


moſt flouriſhing, ſent an ® hundred thou- 
ſand Seſterces to Brutus when he left 
Italy, and was. broken in his Fortunes ; 
and when He was at Epire, He order d 
* 300 thouſand more to be given him, 
himſelf being Abſent; and as He neyer 
the more flatter'd rhe Power of Antho- 
ny, ſo He never forfook thoſe who were 
brought to k Precipice. After this fal- 
lowed the War of. Modena, in which if 
I ſhould only call him Prudeat, I ſhould 


detrat from his "Character, and ſpeak. 


leſs then I oughtt9 do. He was'rather 
Divine, 


C 
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Divine, if a Conſtant Natural Goodneſs 
deſerves that Appellation, which is nei- 
ther fhaken nor leflen'd by outward ac- 
cidents ; Anthony being declar'd a Pub- 
lic Enemy, was forc'd to leave Italy, 
and there was no hopes of being Re- 
ſtor'd; for not only - his Adverfaries 


which were very many, and in a great 


Power Combin'd againſt him, bur his 
Freinids joyn'd themſelves to that num- 
ber, and Revolted from him ; they pla- 
ced all their hopes of Advancement up- 
on his Depreſſion ; they perſecuted his 
moſt intimate Freinds, they endeavor'd 


to ſpoil his Wife Fulvia of all her goods, 


and extirpatre his Children. Artzcas as 
He was familiar with Cicero, ſo He was 
a great freind to Brutws; by this means 
He ndt oaly reſtrain'd them trom*com- 
mitting any outrage _ Anthony him- 
felf, bur "He ProteCted as many of his 
Confederates which fled our of the City, 
as much as He-poſſibly could, and fup- 

ly'd them with all things they ſtood 
1n need 'of, He was ſo kind to P. Vo- 
lenmins, that greater tenderneſs could 
not be expefted from a Father ; and 
He was ſo diligent in his ſervices to Ful- 
via when ſhe was harra6'd with Law- 
Suits, 4nd yex'd with melancholy ap- 
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© prehenhons, that ſhe never cnter'd-into 


ony Obligation without Atticgs, for He 
was her Scipulator- in everything ; pars 
ticularly when in her proſperous Condi. 
tion ſhe had: bought a parcel of Land, 
which was te be ſatisfied for to: a day, 
and now fince. this Calamity befell her, 
could not take up Caſh enough -upon 
her own credit. to diſcharge the pur- 
chaſe; Atticus came in opportanely. to 
redreſs the greivance, for He Jent her 
Mony without intereſt, or fo much as 
prefixing a day when it ſhould be re- 
payed; for He reckon'd himſelf the 
greateſt gainer by the Reputation of 
a gratcful and an obliging Man ; and 
thereby make it appear, that He did 
not Contract an acquaintance with Mens 
Fortunes but their Perfons. And tho 
thefe were his Actions, yet no one could 
imagine He did them out of; any! tem- 
poriling principle ; for it, could not ra- 
tzonally enter into .any one's opinian, 
that Anthony would cver recover that 
game of Empire He ſeem'd ſo utterly to 
have loſt ; but every now and then He re- 
cerv'd ſecret checks from ſame of the No- 
bilzry,objeCting to him, that his hatred was 
not intenſe enough againſt ſuch profligate 
Citizens. But:He conhding in his own 

| Judgment, 
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Judgment, had a regard 'rather to what 


ought to be done, then what other Men }. 


would commend, whether it was right 
or no. For' the ſcene of Fortune ſwift- 
ly chang'd,” and when Anthony return'd 
mto Italy, every one was in pain for 
Atticus ;*for they thought He muſt be 
involy'd in ' great riſques,' by reafon' of 
the ſtriFt Communication that was be- 
tween thin and Brutus, 'and Cicero ;; 


- therefore when the | Truumvirate a 


pen the City, He' went out of it, 
r He 'feard Proſcriptjon, and abſcon- 
ded in 'the Houfe P/ Volummins, to 
whom He was ſo Emmently Serviceable, 
as we 'have ſhew'd before.” So Capri- 


cious' was" the turn of Aﬀairs m thoſe, 


times ,''thar fomerimes 'one party and 
fometimes another, would either be in 
the height of Proſperity, or the Abyſs 
of Misfortune, He' was not alone in 
this Retirement, bur 2. Gellizes Canis 
who' was of 'the fame Age, and reſem- 
bled Him in the Cuſtomes of his Life, 


was the Companion 'of his Obfeurity ; 


and rhis is another inſtance of the good 
nature 'of Atticus, that He liv'd fo lo- 
vingly with him whom' He knew fronr 
kis Childhood, and was his Play-fellow, 
for their freindſhip: grew up: with their 

years, 
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andlaſted even to an extreme 


: old Age. Anthony, tho He'was ſo in- 


veterately angry «with Czcero, that He 
notoonly. declar'd open enmity againſt 


+: Him, but threatn'd all his Abettors, and 


was relolv'd--to Proſcribe them; yet 
when many .made Remonſtrances to 
Him in the /behalt of Arricws, and He 
himſelf call'd ro mind the Engagements 
He had formerly laid upon him, He as 
ſuddenly Relented ; fo that He Wrir to . 
him with his owh hand to know where 
be was, bid him not be afraid, bur that 
he ſhould immediately come to Him, for 


- that He had {truck him-and Gellizes Ca- 


7izes out of the number of the Proſcrib'd ; 
Befdes He ſent him a Guard. to aſſure 


.- bim in the darkneſs, and free him from 
: the dangersof the Night; by this means 


his ſcars were - diſpersd, and He not 


-:only fecur'd himſelf, but was an" tnſtru- 


ment of ſafety to the Man who waz'next 
dear to Him. - For He never ſolicited 
to be our of trouble alone, but, in Con- 
jendion with: his freind, thar by this it 
might appear, that Men who loveone 
another are not to be divided. in their 
Fortuncs. If that Pilot therefore de- 
ſerves applauſe who ſteers his Ship in 
a 'Winter Sea, when the Seafon 1 as 

rough 
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. rough as the. Ocean; why: ſhould, not 
bis Prudence merit a particular iEnco+. 
: mum, whoarriv'd at afety through fo 
., many, Civil broils and tuck: Storms in 
the State? When He had work'd him4q 
ſelf,out of theſe diſtrefles, He was intent 
upon nothing elle then how He might 
» Aſſt as many as he could; and in what 
| things He was able. When the'Tri- 
| umyexate.ſet a price, upon: the heads of 
© the 'Profcrib'd, .:that. the profpedt of a 
reward, might encourage the: Rabble to 
. a .ſcarch, there was not .any one who 
\ Hed; jimro,},Epire who: wanted for any 
thing.;: and He gave'\them liberty to 
make ,it their perpetual Reſidence; be- 
tides, after. the Bartel. at Philippe,” and, 
| theSlaughter.of C., Caſſius and M. Bru- 
£5, He was refolv'd to ſhelter L.-Fu- 
lius i Mocilla' the, Pretor, ' and. his Son 
Aulus, Torquatus, and: the: relt who were 
beaten down with -the+ lame. ſtroke of 
Fortune ; and;/He Commanded likewiſe 
fypgyiee.20 be ſent them when they Re- 
tir'd. out, of Epire into Samothracia. 
It is very; hard, and indeed not. nece(- 
fary, to run minutely. through all his 
Actions, th only I contend for, and 
a, Vybick ought to be-underſtooc, that his 
Liberality vyas not-cover'd over vvith 
| any 
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, years, and\laſted even to an extreme 


_. old Age. Anthony, tho He'was fo in- 


veterately angry -with Czcero, that He 
not only. declar'd open enmity againſt 
Him, but threatn'd all his Abettors, and 
was reſolv'd--to Proſcribe them; yet 
when many -made Remonſtrances to 
Him in the behalf of Articzs, and He 
himfelf calld ro mind the Engagements 
He had formerly laid upon him, He as 
ſuddenly Relented ; fo that 'He Writ to . 
him with his own hand to know where 


| be was, bid him not be afraid, but that 


he ſhould immediately come to Him, for 


- that He had itruck him and Gellrzrs Ca- 


zizs our of the number of the Proſcrib'd ; 
Beſides He ſent him a Guard to aſſure 


. bim in the darkneſs, and free him from 


—_ 


;the dangersof the Night; by this means 


his fcars were - diſpers'd, and He not 


-:only fecur'd himſelf, but was an tnſtru- 


ment of ſafety to the Man who was next 
dear to Him. For He never ſolicited 
to be our of trouble alone, but. in Con- 
jenQtion with: his freind, that by this it 


. might appear, that Men who loveone 


2nother are not to be divided. in their 
Fortuncs. If that Pilot therefore de- 


- ſerves applauſe who ſteers his Ship an 


a Winter Sea, when the Scafon 1s as 
rough 
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rough as the: Ocean,'. why: ſhould not 
his Prudence merit a particular iEnco+. 
mium,. whoarriv'd at ſafety through ſo 
many. Civil broils and tuch- Storms in 
the State? 'When He had work'd 'himq 
ſelf, out, of theſe diſtrefles, He was intent 
upon nothing elle then how He might 
| Aſſiſt as many as he could; and in what 
things He was able. When the Tri- 
umyexate.ſet a price / upon: the heads of 
the Proſcrib'd, that. the proſped&t of a 
reward, might encourage the. Rabble to 
a ſearch, there was not any one who 
fled; ;into... Epire who wanted for any 
thing; and He gave.:them liberty to 
make it their perpetual Reſidence; be= 
fides, after the Battel at Philippe, and, 
the Slaughter of C. Caſſius and M. Bru- 
£75, He was refolv'd to ſhelter L. Fu- 
lius |; Mocilla' the  Pretor, and his Son 
Aulus, Torquatas, and: the: reſt who were 
beaten down with -the: 1tame ſtroke of 
Fortune ; and He Commanded likewiſe 
fopgiies.2o be ſent them when they Re- 
tir'd. out, of Epire into Samothracia. 
It is very; hard, and - indeed not. neceſ- 
fary, to run minutely through all his 
+ Actions, ths only I contend for, and 
;, Vybick ought to be-underſtood, that his 
Liberality vyas not cover'd over vvith 
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any Siniſter deſign, nor was it to hit 
mor the preſent current of Afﬀairs't 
this may be concluded from the things 
themſelyes, and the Complexion of thoſe 
times; for He never ſided with the 
Profperous , but always ſitccour'd thoſe 
who were in affliction; for He was as 
Aſhduous in his reſpeQs to Servilie the 
Mother of Bratas after the Death of 
her Sony as when he was hving atid 
moſt happy. Being ſo Generous He 
could not well provoke any: otte to be 
his Enemy, for He never offer'd ati ins 
jury, and if another was the Aprefſor 


' upoit Him, He choſe rather to forget 


then ' Revenge the Aﬀront; If 'He re 
ceivd a Civility the impreſſion of it 
was Immortal, never to be effac'd ; but 
if He confer'd one, it eaſily fell out of 
his mind, trll -He that was oblig'd re- 
new & the memory of it by his acktiow- 
tedgments; doing after this manner, 
He confirr'd the truth of that faying, 
That every one owes his lucky hits t6 t 
Coat of himſelf; bur the making his 
Fortune, was the laſt thing irt his In- 
rerition, He firſt form'd his Manners as 
a previous Qualtfication, and with fuch 
an exquiſite niceneſs, that He might 
not juſtly be charg'd with any —_ 
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that was culpable. By this means it 
came to paſs, thar when A. Vipſanins 
Agrippa,who was the Favourite of young 
avis, might have had: his choice out 
of the Ladies of the beſt Condition irs 
Rome, by reaſon of his own Credit and 
the Power of C2ſar, yet He was am« 
bitious of being related ro Him, and 
delir'd rather to: marry the Daughter of 
a Roman Knight, as the nobler Alliance ; 
The cheif Menager of this Match (for it 
is not to be conceaPd) was Anthony,who 
was one of the 'Triumvirate for ſetling 
the Commonwealth. Being ſhin'd upon 
by his favor, He might have made large 
Additions to hisEſtate,but He was ſo little 
infe&ted with the love of Mony, thar 
He never us'd it but in thoſe occaſions 
where his freind was to be freed from 
danger, and eas'd of any thing that in- 
commoded him. An illuſtrious inſtance 
of this was in the time of the Proſcrip- 
tion; for when the Triumvirate had 
ſold the Goods of L. Saufeins a Romatt 
Knight, according to the cuſtom which 
then obtain'd, who was of the ſame Age 
with himſelf, had Refided many years 
. at Athens to Study Philoſophy, and had 
noble Lordſhips-in Italy; Atticus carried 
Himſelf: in this. buſineſs ,with ſo: much 
A” R In- 
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Induſtry and Addreſs, that the ſame 
Meſſenger who brought him word that 
He had loſt his Patrimony contradicted 
his own news,by telling him,that He had 
recover'd it again. He likewiſe clear d 
off. L. Fulius Calidius, who I am bold to 


affirm, after the death of Lucretivs and 


Catullus, was the moſt Elegant Poet of 
his time; He was no leſs tamous for the 
integrity-.of his Morals, and his being 
Educated in all the beſt Arts; This Man 
after the Knights were Proſcrib'd, tho 
He was abſent, yet He was brought in- 
to the number by P. Volummins, who was 
Overſeer of the Workmen of Anthony ; 
and his great Poſleſſions in Africk made 
him obnoxious to this puniſhment ; So 
that it made it a puzling queſtion, whe- 
ther there was more difficulty in the uns 
dertaking, or _ in the performance. 
But it was a Character of Atticus general- 
ly known, thatit was his care as much to 
releive his abſent Freinds as theſe that 
were preſent;and He was as good a Father 
of a Family as He was a Citizen ; for tho 
He was a great Monied-Man, yet no one 
was ſo moderate a Purchaſer, nor Built 
leſs then He did ; not but that he liv'd . 
very Commodiouſly, and what things 
He {ery'd himſelf of, they were the wy" 
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of their kind, His Houſe - was Situate 
in:the . 2uirinal Hill, which- was an In« 
heritance left him by his Uncle,” whoſe 
pleaſantneſs did not confiſt in the Cu- 
riolity of 'the Structure, but in the 
Wood that encompals'd it; for being a 
Pile rais'd after the antient manner, -it 
bad more- of conveniency in it then 
beauty ; and He never made any Alte- 
rations,. but where the decays by the in« 
jary of time requir'd to be repair'd ; His 
Family, if we judge of them by theix 
uſefulneſs, was extraordinary ; but if we 
regard only the outward appearance, it 
was ſcarce tolerable; for it was made up 
of 'Lads who were very good Scholars, 
could read excellently well, - and writ 
delicate hands for . Tranſcribing, and 
there was ſcarce any Foot- boy but could 
doeither of them to admiration. All the 
Artificers too, whoſe Art was neceflary 
for the Adorning his Apartments, were 
the choiſeſt of their Profeſsion. - And 
there was not one of them but was born 
and run through the Noviriate of their 
ſeveral Trades in his Houſe ; which was 
a ſign not only of his moderation bur 
great induſtry; for not to be intempe- 
rate in our defires after thoſe things 
which others ſo eagerly covet, is a great 
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continency, of' temper ; and to. acquire 
that by dihgence which others are at 
an expence. for, argues a more then or-. 
dinary. Application. Atticus Was ras, 
ther Polite. then Magnificent ; He did 
all things for his, Honor, but without 
any excels: of colt ; He was always. clean 
and neat, but did not affet an. Effen- 
nate niceneſs. As for his. Moveables and 
Eurniture they, were Competently, Rich, 
and did. not, abound ; ſo that He avoid- 
ed: the two extremes. of being ſtingy and. 
profuſe. I will not;omit one. hangs tho 
to, ſome. 1% may ſeem, a. matter of hght 
importance, that tho; He was one of the 
moſt Splendid- of the Roman Knights, 
and receiv*d, Men of all, conditions:at his 
Houſe with a_Eiheral: Hoſpitality, yet 
He ſpent no more then juſt * three thou- 
ſand Adles a. month, as appears: by the. 
regiſter of his Disburſements.;. and- this 
I -do not ſpeak by hearſay, but as a thing 
I am certain of; for. by: reaſon of the 
familiarity berwixt us, I-was Converſant 
in the Family, and was at the caſting up 
of; the. Accounts, He had:no ather. Con- 
ſart-at. all. his Feaſts but. only a {angle 
Reader, which in. my. opinion. was. the: 
molt raviſhing Muſick ; nor did he ever 
Sup without one of theſe LeQures; that 

- | whilſt 
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whilſt their Appetites were Repgaled 
the minds of the Gueſts might be enter- 
tain'd with ſomething more diverting ; 
for He never invited any one to his T4- 
ble but in whom he diſceri'd a diſj6- 
fitron - conformable to his own. Tho 
Riches flow'd in upon him,yer He never 
heightned his daily Proviſions, rior de- 
viated from the former meaſures of his 
Lifez for He was ſo moderate that when 
He was worth bur * twenty hundred 
thouſand Sefferces, He did not Live in- 
gloriouſly,: which was the Eſtate left 
him by his Father, {6 when it amovinted 
to * ten millions, He did not raiſe his 


Port to any greater Afﬀueiice then whar 


He firſt defign'd ; for -He kept inaltera> 
rably ro the ſame pitch ;wi elther forturte, 
As "A his othet Recreations, He had no 
Gardens with Patterres; nor tio delight- 
ful place to take the air in the Suburbs ; 
He had noSumptuous Y/il/a near the Sea- 
ſhore, nor -indeed in all Boy except tt 
were at Ate: and Nomenium;, Whit 


were | only two. Covuntry-farms 3 Arid 
all the Revenues He had conſiſted in the 
Lands He had ar. Epire; an ſome Pof- 
ſefcions in the City; from whence tt 
miay be knowng that He did. not make 
his eftimate of Morty by the immenſe 
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quantity, but the rational uſe'of it. As 


He wasalways a Man of ſtri&t veracity 
himſelf, ſo He abhor'd lying im ano- 
. ther; therefore his courteſy--was 'mix'd 


with ſomewhat that was Auſtere, and 
He was Afﬀable but Grave 3 -ſo that'it 
was hard to fay, whether His Freinds 
Lov'd ar Reverenc'd him moſt ; what- + 
ever was entreated of him He would 
promiſe ſolemnly to do it, for it was his 
opinion that he was not a generous but 
an inconſtant Man; 'who would engage 
for that which He was not able to per- 
form. He was fo induſtrious in bringing 
an affair to a' reſult which he had once 
eſpous'd, that He ſeem'd to Tranfact his 
own concern and - not anothers, which 
was deputed to his Management; and 
when he had once undertaken a bulineſs, 


He was-unwearied in his purſuits, for 


he thought his Reputation was Intercfs'd 
in it, of which he was jealous even toa 
delicacy ; By this means He ſolicited the 
buſineſs of Marcus and Quintins Cicero,of 
Mariys,Cato, Hortenſius, Aulus Torquatus, 
and* many other Roman Knights ; from 
whence we may infer, that it was an 
efted of his judgement, and did not pro- 
ceed from any unadtive temper, that he 
declin'd the publick Fun&tions of the 

Com- 
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Commonwealth. A greater inſtance of 
the Complaiſance of his humor cannot 
be given then this, : that when he was 2 
Young-Man He was very -agreeable to 
Sjlla who was in the decline of his Age, 
and when himſelf was old M. Brutus ex- 
tremely delighted in Him who was in 
the bloom of his years; He liwd fo 
amicably with his Cotemporaries Hor- 
* Fenſus and Cicero, thar it 1s hard to fay 
to which Age his Genius was moſt a- 
dapted; but Cicero Lov'd him the moſt 
fervently. of the two, for it was to the 
laſt degree of affection; ſo that his 
Brother 2uintius was not dearer or more 
familiar to Him ; the real evidences of it, 
befides thoſe Books in which he makes 
mention of hitn, which are already pub- 
liſh'd, are thoſe fixteen Volumes of Epi- 
ſtles which He ſent to Atticus from the 
beginning of his Conſulſhip even to his 
latter days, which whoſoever reads he 
will not defire a more ConneCted Ht- 
ſtory of thoſe times; for in them rhe in- 
clinations and deſigns of Princes, the 
faults of Generals in their Conduct, and 
the Revolutions of the Commonwealth, 
are ſo perſpicuouſly trac'd out, that all 
the intrigues of State are unravelPd, and 
the ſprings of Policy ſeem to ly open 3 
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ſo that from hence we may -conclude, 
that Prudence 1s a fort of Diymation 
For Cicero not only pointed out all the 
accidents of his own time, but with a 
brisker heat of Propheſy foretold all the 
events which have happen'd {ince,. and 
we ſenſibly experience. What need] 
Commemorate any thing more of the 
Piety of Atticus? When I heard Hun 
Glorying thus juſtly of Himſelf, 1n the 
Funeral Oration He made upon his Mo- 
ther, whom He buried at ninety years 
of Age, Himſelf being ſixty-ſeven, that 
He never had any occaſion to be recone 
ciPd to Her, and no difterence ever hap- 
pen'd berwixt Him and hs Siſter, wha 
was almoſt of the fame Age wnh Hune 
ſelf; which are 'manifeſt indications , 
either that no cauſes of Diffatisfaction 
ever aroſe between them, and ſo there 
was no need of Cement where nothing 
was broken; or that He was ſo kind to 
his Relations, that He thought it even- 
a peice of Irreligion to be angry with 
thoſe whom He had all the obligations 
upon Him to Laye. And this He did 
not ſo much by the tender inftin&t of 
Nature, whoſe ſuggeſtions we are all qb- 
ſequious to, but it was the effect of his 
Learning, and He acquir'd it by Srudy' 


or 
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for the Precepts of the cheif Philoſophers 
were cloſely impreſs d upon him,and they 
did not ſerve for Parade and oftentation, 
but He made them uſeful ro him in the 
whole courſe of his Life. He ſet the 
Manners of the antient Romans before 
him as the patterns of his imitation, and 
fairly copied out the great Originals ; 


He was likewiſe a Studious Lover of 


Antiquity; this knowledge he intinfately 
conversd with, and gave large demon- 
ſtrations of it in the Volume He Wrote 
of Magiftracy, which was a Province 
He ogenioully adorn'd; for there was 
not a Law made, no Peace concluded, 
nor no War undertaken, not an Action 
of Conſequence done by the Roman Peo- 
ple, but He hath related it with a ſtrict 
Chronology, and adjuſted every occur- 
rence to us proper time; and which 
ſcems an attempt of great intricacy, He 


hath interwoven in it the Pedigrees of 


ſome Families, with ſo fine a texture, 
that by them we may know the begin» 
nings of thoſe Men who have made any 
conliderable Figure in Rowe. He did 
the ſame thing ſeparately in other Books; 
asat the entreaty of M. Brutus, He de- 
riv'd the Fenian Family from its firſt 
Source, and ſhew'd all the Channels in 

which 
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which it. hath flow'd down even to our 
times; diſtinctly numbring each one's 
Predeceltor ina true feries of Succeſſion, 
and relating what Honors they attain d 
to, and 30: what times they enjoy d them ; 
He did the like courteſy for Mavcelles 
Claudms concerning the Mareells ; and 
at the inſ{tunces: of Scipio Cornelius and 
Fabius Maximus, He gave an account 
ot thi Cornehian, 'the Fabian, and the E- 
ailian Families; and nothing- carries 
with .it fo endearing a relith as theſe 
Books to thoſe who have the leaſt tincture 
of curiolity.to be acquainted with the de- 
ſcents of Bluſtrious Men ; - He: had a 
ſmattering too .in Poetry, which I be- 
leive was,that He might not be ignorant 
what fweetneſs there was in it ; for 1t a- 
ny had arriv'd to. a higher pitch. of 
Dignity beyond: the ordinary Romans, 
or had {ignaliz'd rheraelves by any no- 
table pertormances, He employ'd - his 
Pocticsl Talent tro Record their Gallan- 
try.; for Hedelcribd their Exploits,zand 
what Charges they had in the Govern- 
ment. under each of their Pictures, and 
this in no . more then four or five Verſes, 
which- ſcems a :thing almoſt incredible, 
that He cou!d compriſe tranſactions of 
ſuch high moment in fo narrow a 

compaſs, 
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-compaſs. He Writ a Book alſo in Greek 
-concerning the Conſulfhip of Czcero. 
. Theſe things we haverelated of him were 
whilft Arricus was alive; but now ſince 
the malignity of fate will have us ro out- 
bve Him, we will run through the reſt 
of his Actions and diſpatch what re- 
mains of this Great Man ; that by' real 
and bright examples, we may inſtruct 
the:Reader, and ſo confirm that axiome 
we have before Jaid down, That every 
one allures Fortune to bis ſide according 
as He manageth himſelf ; for Atticus 
contenting himſelf with the Parernal 
-Dignity of a Knight which deſcended 
to him, He at laſt came to berelared to 
the' Son of Fulaes, and the friend/tip 
berween them was heightned into Aﬀe- 
nity ; for He had before gain'd the con- 
fidence of Auguſtus by the elegancy of 
his Living 3 and this wasthe incucement 
by which- He attracted others of the 
cheifeſt rank in the City to his Conver- 
farion, 'who were of as Noble an Ex- 
traction as/ the Emperor, but their con- 
dition was unequal, becauſe not fo prof- 

rous; for Fortune ſeem'd to fawn up- 
on Ceſar, and fo conſtant a ſucceſs ſtill 
followed - him, rhat all the Honors ſhe 


ever decreed to any of her Favqurites,ſhe 
conter'd 
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confer'd upon Him, and with her Au- 
ſpicious gales convey'd Him to the ut- 
moſt _ which the ambition _ 
Citizen could aſpire to. Agrip 

Atticus a Cmcabes who nd his 
Daughter when ſhe wasa tender Virgin ; 
this Female-Infant, tho ſhe was ſcarce a 
year old, Caeſar betroth'd to 7iberms 
Clandins Nero, which his Wife Drufilks 
had by a former Husband, and was his 
Son-in-Law ; this Alliance confirm'd 
their former Amity, and tied iton with 
an inviolable San&tion. Tho © before 
theſe Eſpouſals, not only when He was 
abſent from Rome, when he writ to atry 
of his Freinds, - He ſent ro Atticus even 
the minutes of his Life, as what he was 
then doing, eſpecially what Author he 
was reading, in what place He reſided, 
and how long he defign'd to tarry there; 
but likewiſe when He was in the City, 
and was diſtracted by multiplicity of 
buſineſs, which gave him fo great Avo- 
cations, that He could\not enjoy bim {6 
often as he would, yet the commerce of 
the Pen was not interrupted, for no day 
paſs'd in which He did not by Letter ask 
his opinion in ſome matters relating wo 
Antiquity , or, propoſe fome Poetical 
queſtion ; ſometimes He would be fa- 
Ccctious 
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cetious only and rally bim, that the an- 
{wers 10, which He Reparteed might be 
the more prolix which had this good ef 
fc, that when the Temple of Fupiter 
Fexetrines, which Romulus built in the 
Capitol, through Age and Peoples being 
incurious of its repairs, began to threaten 
a total ruin, Cz/ar by the perſwaſion of 
Azticus took care to ſupport it. M. Am 
thony.had him in nolefs paſfionateeſteem, 
and maintain d an intercourſe with him 
of this nature; for when he was baniſh'd: 
oven to the extreme limits of the Empire, 
yet: He centified: his Atticus to a nice 
punCtlio of what he was then upon, and 
what defign He had in. farther Projecti» 
an;: He only is qualified to judge of the 


greatneſs. of this Correſpondence, who 


can make a true eſtymate what a peice 
of-Conſummate Wiſdom it is to retain 
the favor, and reconcile the jealouſies of 
two great Perſonages, who were Com- 
pertitors. in the ſame Ambition, betwixe 
whom there was not only a bare Enu- 
lation, but a perſe& Antipathy, which 
kindled :into the mutual upbraiding one 
another; it wasan Averfion as ſtrong as 
could poſsibly be between an Anthony 
and-a Ceſar, who would not divide the 
Globe, buteach one contended not-only 
fo 
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to be Maſter of | Rome, 'but Emperor. of 
the World. Through all theſe 'T'raverſes 
of Life, ' He at lait arrciv'd to the feven- 
ty-ſfeventh year, and. his Credit and 
Riches multiplied upon him even to.an 
extreme old Age; (for many left him 


all that they had, purcly upon the ac-: 


count of his wonderful Goodneſs.) But 


now after He had been of fo ſtrong a. 
Complexion that he -had no necd - of 'a* 


Phyiiian for thirty years together, his 


health was fo entire, He at laſt contraCted- 


a Diſeaſe which Himſclt and his Doctors 
at firt defpis'd as a'very ſlight indiſpo- 
_ vn Gon, for they thought it to be a ® 7c 


matore to eaſe her n:{rmus, therefore they adminiſtred quick 
ſet!, occaion®d by and eafy applications, to diſperſe it 'in 


ad: fl::xion of 


ſha-p humors, rhe 10s firſt accciles. Afrer He | had lan- 


which irrirate the *(1.5 ,* 
Sphingor fe ZUuld three months, without any more 


Anus. ſenſible uncafineſls then what He re- 
ceiv d from the methods of his cure, the 


whole weight of his d:ſtemper-ſunk at 
Iaft into one of his guts,-wWluch broke 
our afterwards into a very putrid Fi- 
ſtula ; Bur before this Criſis hapned to 
Him, when he found his pains to en- 
creaſe and his blood grow warm, He 
order'd his Son-in-Law Agrippa to be 


ſent for, with L. Ccrnelius Balbus and 
Sextus Pednucaus; when He ſaw that 


they 


.ATT6ews. 


they.were come,leaning upon his Couch 
he ſpoke to them attcr this manner ; Wher 
care I bave taken for the preſervation f 
my health, - fince you all- can abundantly 
atteſt, a dijcourſe of that nature will be 
altogether * ſuperflucus; Hoping therefore 
that I bave given you ſatisfatlio, and 
being Conſciens to my ſelf, that I have 
omitted nothing which carried the leaſt 
tendency in it towards a cure; it only. 
remains now that I mare mearly con= 
ſult my ſelf, and this is the thing I wea'd 
acquamt you with, that IT am reſold 
0 longer to nouriſh ny diſeaſe but ſtarve 
tt ; for the' ſuſtenance I have taken theſe 
laſt days hath protratted my Life in- 
deed, but it hath prolong'd my afflitti- 
ons. with at, without any hopes of reco- 
were I therefore beg it of you, that jou 
would firſt approve of my expedient , 
and then uſe no arguments to diſſwade 
me from it, for it will ve all in vain, He 
ſpoke this with ſuch a ſtrong voice, aud 
ſuch an atiur'd Countenancegas if He was 
not leaving the World, bur paſsing trom 
one Houle into another. But 4grzppa 
with tears in his eyes kifsing him, did 
not only entreat but earneſtly Conjur'd 
him not to Accelerate h's fate hinelt, 
bur let nature bring it letfurely upon _ 
an 
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and fince there were remains of health 
which would in Lite keep ſome time 
longer, that He would fuffer himſelf ro 
furvive both for his own ſake and that of 
his Freinds ; but He rejeted his impor- 
tunirles with an obftinate filence. Thus 
after two days rigid abſtinence his: Feas 
vor went of without any Paroxyſmes, 
and all the Sympromes were manifeſtly 
abated : but He thinking it not wortlt 
the while to live, would not recede front 
his firſt purpoſe, therefore the fifth day 
afrer he had taken up this fatal reſolu« 
tion He departed this Life, which was 
the day before the Kalends of 4pril, L. 
Domities and C. Sofius being Conſuls: 
His-body was brought forth in a Litter, 
as He himſelf had order'd, wirhour any 
Funeral Pomp 3 but all the beſt Men of 
the City accompamied the Corps with a 
numerous Concourſe of the Common 
People; He was. buried five miles from 

ome by the Appian way, in the Monu« 
ment of Q. Ccilins his Uncle. 
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